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THE TWILIGHT OF FAITH ; OR, FORESHADOWINGS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE WRITINGS OF PLATO. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I, 


“"H iorig cov céowké ot.” —LvuKE, vii. 50. 


In these days when men are bring- 
ing Reason into a persistent but 
vain competition with Revelation, 
and the a of modern thought, 
more especially of scientific thought, 
seems to be reverting to that strange 
aberration which was prevalent: in 
the twelfth century, when scholastic- 
ism, with its wanton senseless vagaries, 
vitiated the current of philosophic 
and religious opinion so thoroughly 
that perchance the taint has never 
been wholly eradicated—now, when 
men’s minds are being agitated as to 
whether Reason shall decide and 
Revelation submit—whether man has 
a soul, or only a vertebral column— 
whether the Bible is the veritable 
word of God or a gigantic human 
forgery—it will not perhaps be unin- 
structive to investigate how far the 
highest form of human intellect 
could go unaided toward the solution 
of the great problems of life, death, 
and immortality, and yet how com- 
pletely it failed in arriving at any 
satisfactory conclusions—to see how 
marvellously it approached as it were 
the very vestibule of truth, and yet 
how miserably short it fell of the 
simplest teaching of revelation. 

We shall endeavour to show that 
Plato, whose philosophy will be the 
subject of our examination, ap- 
proached the great verities of reve- 
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lation more closely than any other un- ay 
inspired mortal ; and we shall also en- Ll. 
deavour to show that what he did *ee.«- 
was by means of his own unaided? 
intellect ; thus leaving to the world 7 *4 
the solemn lesson, that human reason ¥ 

is utterly unable to solve the pro- = 
blems of human destiny. 

It may possibly assist us in com- 
ptehending the subject if, at the out- 
set, we sketch the points of distine- 
tion between the philosophy of 
Plato, which may be called an in- 
tellectual struggle after faith, and ‘ 
that rival system springing out of it, we 
started by his pupil, Aristotle, which _,) 
may on the other hand, in spiteof ¢ 
its many and manifest improvements, 4y.34 
be regarded as the incorporation of Myseloa 
philosophical scepticism. It is a re- a 
markable fact, but one patent to ob- 4 
servation, that all mental consti- 
tutions range themselves under these 
two types of thought—the Platonic 
or the Aristotelian, the subjective or 
the objective. The Aristotelian is 
the form of intellect which classifies 
everything, and devotes it to a pur- 
pose; it is that form of thought 
which invents mechanisms and ap- 

lies sciences. The Platonic is that 

orm of thought which investigates 

the phenomena of the mental and 

moral constitutions, develops the 

interior life, and nurtures the soul. 
17* 
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Aristotle was the arch-mechanist, and 
Plato the arch-priest of the world. 
he life-work of Aristotle was to put 
“all knowledge into practice, to embel- 
jish human existence, to multiply 
hysical comforts and conveniences. 
he life-work of Plato was to dis- 


, 


Aew écipline the intellect and the soul, to 


cultivate the moral being, and to 
subdue the body. Aristotle taught 
men how to live ; Plato how to die. 
Which was the higher order of 
genius? The admirers of the prac- 
tical give the palm to Aristotle ; but 
the poets, the moralists, the great 
contemplative thinkers of the world, 
to Plato. It may be more properly 
estimated by the importance of the 
work of each, and, therefore, inas- 
much as the cultivation of the soul, 
its aspirations and its hopes, is ad- 
mitted on all sides to be a nobler 
work than the mere cultivation of 
the body, or the study of bodily 
necessities, so was the life-work of 
Plato, with all its errors, a nobler 
and better work than that of Aris- 
totle, with all its practical advan- 
tages. Plato was not an orthodox 
heathen ; he believed in one God, 
with attributes much the same as we 
learn from the Bible, and when he 
uses the plural, which is not always, 
he does so evidently out of deference 
to the custom in vogue.* Aristotle 
was amuch more orthodox heathen ; 


é-~- he believed in a prime mover, an 


original force, and sixty other gods, 
ind | it is strange how this material 
vein of thought has been perpetuated 
by his followers of later times. 


onueserk lato, the contemplative thinker, be- 
lieved 


joe px 


in one God, and the immor- 

tality of the soul. Aristotle, the 

man of science, held different views 
on these subjects. 

The circumstances attending the 

advent of Plato were remarkable. 


[Sept. 


same in which Malachi, the last of the 
Prophets, died : a fact which has given 
rise, not unnaturally, to the theory 
advanced by the Greek Fathers, and 
more particularly by Clement of 
Alexandria, that he was endowed 
with a certain measure of inspiration, 
and that God, when the evidence of 
prophecy was extinct, raised him up 
to complete the chain of testimony by 
establishing the reign of philosophy 
until the coming of our Lord. It is 
singular that Quintilian also gives 
him the credit of divine inspiration, 
for, speaking of him in the 10th Book of 
his “ Institutions,” he says—“ At mihi 
non hominis ingenio sed quodam Del- 
phico videatur oraculo instinctus.”{ 
Athens, too, was on the decline: 
Pericles had ruled her with absolute 
sway, and through his luxurious ex- 
ample her manners had become cor- 
rupt—the old heroic life gave way to 
effeminate habits, to indulgence, to 
listlessness ; then came the Pelopon- 
nesian war, begun by an unjust inter- 
ference in a quarrel between Corinth 
and one of her dependencies, an inter- 
ference which was contrary to na- 
tional law and in violation of national 
treaties, and which terminated after 
twenty-seven years’ of fighting in the 
utter reduction of Athens, her sub- 
mission to the Lacedzmonians, and 
her ultimate ruin. After this event, 
Lysander abolished the popular form 
of government, and substituted an 
oligarchy of thirty rulers, who were 
called tyrants, and who ruled with 
absolute power. It is computed that 
a greater number of Athenians lost 
their lives by these tyrants in eight 
months than had fallen during the 
twenty-seven years’ fighting of the 
Peloponnesian war. But whilst these 
events were going on, and Athens was 
hurrying to her doom, philosophy 
received a new impulse by the appear- 


7. He was born in the year 430B.c., the ance, in the schools, of Socrates, who 


~~ 
he & * St. Augustine—De Civitate Dei, 4, 24. 
Prophets + Further and more detailed instances of the difference between the teachings of the 
two philosophers respecting these great truths may be seen by referring to a work 
called “Nova de Universis Philosophia,” written by Patricius or Patrizi, a public pro- 


fessor of philosophy at Rome, in the pontificate of Clement VIII. Patrizi himself had 
been an ardent Aristotelian, but recalléd by the vast spread of scholasticism, and the 
havoc it was making with theology, he began to examine the two systems as regards 
their bearing towards revelation, and finally abandoned the tenets of his old master. 
In the appendix to this work there is a list of forty-three distinct propositions, arranged 
in parallel columns, in which Plato harmonizes with the teaching of revelation, and 
which Aristotle distinctly denies. 
t Quint.—Inst. Orat. lib. x., c. i. 81. 
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resolutely set himself to oppose the 
Sophists and those men who were 
dragging philosophy down to the de- 
gradation of their own intellects. A 
plain man, professing his own igno- 
rance and desire for information, 
never venturing to teach, but content 
with asking questions, yet invariably 
getting the best of every conversation 
or argument, and exposing his oppo- 
nent to ridicule, he must have caused 
a great sensation in the philosophical 
circles of his time. ‘“ Who is this 
man?” they would ask.—‘ Nobody 
knows.” . ‘‘ What does he teach ?”— 
“Nothing.” “What doeshesay then?” 
—“Simply that heisignorant of every- 
thing, and only seeks information.” 
The Sophists laughed at the idea, 
but by-and-by a Sophist was stopped 
by this plain man in the market- 
~ be or any other public spot when 
some such a conversation as the fol- 
lowing would ensue. 

Socrates had overtaken Alcibiades, 
who was on his way to the assembly 
of the Athenians to advise them ; he 
elicits from him that the most impor- 
tant subjects upon which advice can 
be given, are as to what is just, 
honourable, good, and useful ; then 
endeavours to draw from Alcibiades 
his definitions of these things, when 
the unfortunate man finds to his 
horror that he knows very little 
about them. Socrates then pushes 
the point home thus :— 


“ Soc.—If you were on board a ship, would 
you concern yourself to give advice to turn 
the helm to the right or left (that is know- 
ing nothing of navigation)? Would you 
not rather be quiet and leave the pilot to 
steer ? 

* Alcib.—To be sure I should leave that to 
him. 

“ Soc.—Then you are never fluctuating 
and uncertain about things you donot know, 
provided you know that you are ignorant of 
them ? 

* Alcib.—So it seems. 

“ Soc.—By this, then, you very well dis- 
cern that all the faults we commit proceed 
only from this sort of ignorance, which 
makes us think we know that of which we 
are indeed ignorant ? 

“ Alcib.—How do you say? 

“ Soc.—I say that which induces us to 
attempt a thing is the thought we have 
that we know how to do it, for when we 
are convinced that we do not know it we 
leave it to others. 
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“* Alcib, —That is certain. 

“ Soc.—Thus they who are under this last 
sort of ignorance, never commit any fault, 
because they leave to others the care of 
such things as they know not how to do 
themselves. 

“ Alcib.—That is true. 

“Soc.—Who are they, then, that commit 
faults? Is it not they that know things? 

“ Alcib.—No, certainly. 

“Soc.—Seeing it is neither they that 
know things, nor they who while they are 
ignorant of them know that they are igno- 
rant; it necessarily follows that it is 
they, who while they are ignorant of 
them, yet think they know them. Can it 
be any others ? 

“ Alkeib.—No, it is only they. 

“ Soc.—Well then this must be the igno- 
rance which is shameful and the cause of 
all evils. 

“ Alcib,—True, 

‘* Soc.—And when this ignorance happens 
to be about things of very great consequence, 
is it not very pernicious and very shameful ? 

“ Alcib,—It cannot be denied. 

“ Soc.—But can you name me anything 
that is of greater consequence than what is 
just, what is honourable, what is good, and 
what is useful ? 

“ Alcib,—No, certainly. 

** Soc.—Is it not about these very things 
that you yourself say you are fluctuating and 
uncertain? Is not this uncertainty a sure 
sign, as we have said already, not only that 
you are ignorant of these things that are 
so great and important, but also that while 
you are ignorant of them you think you 
know them ? 

“ Alcib,—I am afraid this is but too 
true !"* 


By degrees this man acquired the 
lead in the philosophical world, when 
the purity of his doctrines, the in- 
fluence he possessed ‘over men’s 
minds, the patronage he received 
from persons of the highest rank who 
flocked to his lectures, excited the 
jealousy of those in power; a false 
charge of impiety was got up against 
him and he was condemned to die ; 
the incidents of that sublime death 
are fresh in the memory of every 
schoolboy, handed down to us in the 
closing passage of the “ Phzedo.” 


Eight years before his death &% 
Socrates received into his school, in 4 


the person of Plato, his most dis- 
tinguished pupil and most attached 
friend ; one who was destined to hand 
down his philosophy to the remotest 
ages, and to give to the world, in his 
matchless description of the last 


* Alcib, i. 117 C, seq. 
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moments of his master, an imperish- 
able monument tothe memory of 
Athenian injustice. We have said 
he was born in the year 430 B.c., 
just at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, when Athenian society was in 
its transition state, when men des- 
pised the gods, lived only for the 
pursuit of pleasure, and when licen- 
#iousness, debauchery, and profanity, 
were rife in their midst. His real 


| ps @ vow lejialne was Aristocles, but he was 


called Plato, it is supposed from the 
breadth of his shoulders, or as some 
say from the breadth of his brow ; 
he was nobly descended, and received 
the usual education of his class, more 
especially the education of gym- 
. nastics, in which he had attained 
such proficiency as to be qualified to 
contend in the Isthmian games. He 
had also studied poetry and gumaly : 
his first literary efforts were in the 
shape of tragedies and poems which 
he ultimately and perhaps wisely 
destroyed. At the age of twenty he 
was introduced to Socrates, when he 
immediately gave up writing tra- 
gedies and poems and devoted him- 
self to the study of philosophy under 
the eye of the great teacher whose 
favourite and most distinguished 
pupil he soon became. He remained 
under Socrates for eight years, up to 
the time of his death, when, as public 
animosity was aroused against the 
philosophers, they were compelled to 
flee from the ‘city. Plato travelled 
through Greece, and visited Magna 
Grecia and Sicily.” It is also supposed 
that he went as far as Egypt; but 
there is scarcely any evidence of the 
truth of this theory as we shall pre- 
sently have to notice, because upon 
it is built an explanation of his won- 
derful anticipation of Christianity. 
After many years of weary wandering, 
during which he studied men, govern- 
ments, and life, mingled with strange 
peoples and listened to strange phil- 
osophers, he came back to Athens, 
settled in a quarter of the city where 
he had a small patrimony, situate 
close to a grove, henceforth to become 
memorable through all time. It was 
a grove of tall plantain trees, studded 
with beautiful statues and temples, 
~ and it had a stream running through 
Lvde it with a gentle murmur; its name, 
Hecademus, or Academia, by that 
spirit of sacrilegious appropriation 
peculiar to us moderns, has become 


oth 
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the familiar designation of every 
village boarding school. Here Plato 
took up his residence, and his 
lectures were soon attended by 

the most learned and _ illustrious 
pupils of the day. Wandering about 

in the shady walks of this grove 
might have been seen the stalwart 
figure of the renowned philosopher, 
followed by a crowd of eager disciples, 
listening to the wisdom which fell 
from his lips, now in a chain of close 
severe reasoning which tried the 
powers of the most attentive to follow 

out, and now enlivened by a quota- 

tion from some favourite poet, a pas- 

sage of gentle banter, a beautifulz.y x, 
image, or a flight of eloquence. Pro- 
minent amongst the group were toDemer. 
be seen for some years Demosthenes, ,—*.> 
whose stormy oratory was nurtured lle 
in this school ; Hyperides ; Aristotle 
destined to exert an influence not 
inferior to his master over theDron 
thought of the world through all —~ 
ages ; apenrete the future suc- 
cessor of Plato ; Xenocrates, and Dion. 

In addition to these were strangers 

from the most distant parts—the 
swarthy Asian, the citizen of some 
Thracian town, the tyrant of a re- 

mote province, the haughty Lacede- 
monian, and the Athenian youth. 
There too were those extraordinary 
women, those historical courtesans, 

who in the midst of a life of vice 
found time to devote themselves to’? 
the pursuits of learning ; and as the, - : 
grave teaching of Socrates was illu-“** 
minated by the presence of Aspasiag,. cy 
and Lais, who by the omnipotent __~ 
charm of beauty, heightened S the 
magic radiance of intellect, captivated 

the hearts of the greatest men of 
Athens, so was that of Plato em- 
bellished by the no less celebrated 
sirens—the Mantinean Lestherea, 

and Axiothea of Phlius. 

For forty years in this beautiful 
grove did Plato teach his elevated 
philosophy, interrupted only by two 
visits to Sicily. His life was tem- 
perate and sober, he was beloved by 
all—an amiable, modest, chaste, noble 
man, he followed closely in the steps 
of his great tutor, and lived the 

hilosophy he so eloquently taught. Pia &; 
lato was never married ; being the on 
bosom friend of Socrates he of course f& ¥ 
enjoyed the acquaintance of Xan-greugh 
thippe, and it is not impossible that 
the domestic life of that unfortunate tf 4 


— 
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Socrates, and that Plato was in 
reality only the mere exponent of 


4:- Philosopher may have made an in- 
pines & 


delible impression upon the ardent 
young pupil. That ~ might have 
won the heart of some Athenian 
maiden, the perusal of those frag- 
ments of what little poetry he was 
guilty of in his youth is a sufficient 
evidence. For the sake of any lady 
who may have had the patience toread 
so far, we will quote one epigram 
which we submit is sufficient to prove 
that this grave philosopher must have 
had in him all the gallantry of the 
lover. 

He thus addresses some unknown 
fair one— 


“Aorépac sicaQpsig dornp tuog* ide 
yevoipny 

Ovpavicg we moddoig Supaow elec ae 
Brrw*” 


which we will venture to render— 


“My star! thou gazest on the skies, 
Yon heaven I fain would be, 

That with its myriad beaming eyes 
I still might gaze on thee!” 


Wesubmitthat with the accompani- 
ments of a proper amount of moon- 
shine and starlight, the loved one hang- 
ing on the arm, no sentiment could 
be more perfect on the lipsof a modern 
gallant, even though he were not a 

hilosopher. Plato, however, lived a 
bachelor and dieda bachelor. Hespent 
his old age in committing his im- 
mortal philosophy to writing, and in 
the midst of these calm pleasures 
perpetuated his life’s work for the 
use of posterity. He died, according 
to the version of Cicero, with the 
pen in his hand; others say, whilst 
at a feast; but we would rather 
think it was as his devoted admirer 
says, in the most appropriate atti- 
tude for one who wrote so divinely, 
bending over the page of truth with 
the pen in hishand. This event took 
place in the year 347 B.c., in the 
eighty-third year of his age. 

fore proceeding further it would 
be advisable, perhaps, to say a few 
words upon thesubject of an erroneous 
idea which obtains amongst some, 
who from reading. the dialogues of 
Plato where Socrates is made the 
speaker, have come to the conclusion 
that the thoughts he enunciates 
were his own and not those of Plato, 
and from this they have assumed 
that the greater portion of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy was borrowed from 


Socratic thought. In this way the 
debt of Plato to his great master has 
often been overestimated. It is the 
marked peculiarity of Plato, that in 
the development of his philosophy 
he keeps himself in the background; 
in all his works his name is onl 
mentioned once, and that quite inci- 
dentally, in the “Phzedo.” In order to 
perpetuate the Socratic method of 
investigation he committed his works 
to writing in the shape of dialogue, 
and it was but natural that in the 
dramatis persone he employed, the 
poten of his revered master should 
9 most prominent. It is in this 
character we should regard the fre- 
quent presence of Socrates in the 
dialogues of Plato—not so much to 
enunciate the exact opinions of So- 
crates, as by virtue of a dramatic 
necessity. Plato never introduces 
himself as the speaker, but puts his 
thoughts in the mouth of that great 
man who was his first teacher, and 
whose fame he wished to commemo- 
rate. The best proof of this is that 
sometimes the sentiments uttered by 
the Platonic personification of So- 
crates differ from those recorded in 
the “Memorabilia” of Xenophon, 
which is supposed to be an accurate re- 
cord of the actual sayings of Socrates. 
The work of Socrates was more the 
sketching out the method of investi- 
gation, not so much the actual results 
of that investigation ; this was re- 
served for Plato. True, Socrates held 
the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul ; but Plato was the first who 
thoroughly investigated the subject, 
and supported it upon solid argu- 
ments; and it must be remembered 
that the theory enunciated in the 
“ Pheedo,” through the mouth of So- 
crates, is essentially Plato’s, that of 
Socrates being embodied by Xeno- 
phon, in the death-hed address of 
Cyrus, in the “Cyropeedia,” hereafter 
referred to. Socrates never wrote a 
line, for a reason peculiar to himself 
and his type of mind. He held that 
a book was of little use in the way 
of instruction, because it could an- 
swer no questions. What we have 
of Socrates in Xenophon is most pro- 
bably his exact opinions. What we 
have of him in Plato has been en- 
larged, modified, and often changed 
by Plato himself. The Platonic philo-. 
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sophy may be said to be based upon 
certain principles selected carefully 
from all the systems of his time— 
from the morals of Socrates, the meta- 
payee of Pythagoras, the physics of 

eraclitus; and these doctrines, after 
being submitted to the crucible of his 
genius, have been worked up by the 
process of this investigation—that is, 
the Socratic method—into the system 
of philosophy which justly bears his 
name; the use of Socrates in his 
dialogues being merely as an honoured 
vehicle of instruction. 

As the object of this essay will be 
to show how far the philosophy of 
Plato fell short of revelation ; as an 
example of the inability of unaided 
reason to work out or attain to the 
great truths of which the Bible is the 
exponent, it will be not only appro- 
priate but fair to preface this inquiry 
with a remarkable passage which oc- 
curs in the “ Phedo,” where Plato 
himself declares our inability to com- 
prehend these truths clearly, in our 
present existence, without the inter- 
vention of a Divine message. 


“ It is inypossible, or at least very difficult, 
to know the truth in this life . - One of 
these things, then, must be done, either we 
must learn the truth from some quarter, or 
find it out ourselves; and if it is impossible 
to do these things, then taking the best 
and most stable amongst human reasons, 
trust ourselves to sail through life upon 
this as upon a raft, unless one could be car- 
ried more safely and with less risk upon a 
surer conveyance or some divine revelation” 
(royou Oeov rivoc).* 


That is a noteworthy passage; it 
hints at his instinctive sense of the 
want of divine teaching, a thought 
which was often uppermost in his 
mind in the midst of his philoso- 
phical speculations, as we shall see 
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the ee that period, and the 
fact of its being rife in the time of 
Plato, proves that the light was dawn- 
ing on the world. The existence of 
the godhead was the keystone of 
Plato’s philosophy, the starting point, 
the absolute necessity of the whole 
system ; he looked upon science as’ 
incomprehensible without the idea 
of the deity, and that is why he 
calls God the beginning, the end, and 
the measure of all things. As re- 
gards the divine nature, he keeps his 
doctrine in the most singular conso- 
nance with the teachings of the Bible. 
The diligent student of that book 
knows, that although it unfolds much 
of the truth, gives to humanity some 
transient glimpses of His glory and 
greatness, of His great power and 
great love, yet it reiterates with 
solemn emphasis the fact that it is 
impossible for mortals to understand 
or comprehend the divine nature to 
the full extent. “Canst thou by 
searching find out God? canst 
thou find out the Almighty to per- 
fection?” (Job xi. 7). “Thy way is 


in the sea, and thy path in the great 


waters, and thy footsteps are not 
known” (Psalm Ixxvii. 19). “ Nei- 
ther knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son” (Matt. xi. 27). In 
the “Timeus” of Plato there occurs 
the following sentence :— 

“ We say that it is necessary that what- 
ever is generated should be generated from 
some cause. But to find out the Maker 
and Father (xoinrny wat warepa) of the 
universe is difficult, and when found, it 
would be impossible to describe him.” 


Often as he reverts to this fact he 
declares the same thing, that what 
little we know of the divine nature 
is by approximation and comparison 
—that our highest conception of him 
is our conception of the good ; but 


‘ol the course of our examination. 

3 We have already adverted to the 
age *~ fact that Plato believed in one su- 
| (#4 preme God, creator and protector of 

the universe ; and, as St. Augustine 

w#? shows, that belief in one God was 

11 ~ secretly cherished by many educated 

heathens ; it was one of the charges 


this is inadequate—it is only an ap- 
proach, for he lies beyond all our 
conceptions, without beginning or 
end, and above all relation of time 
and space. An evidence to the cer- 


tainty that he believed in a supreme 
bein 


brought against Socrates, and Xeno- 
hon makes Cyrus,t on his dyjng 
d, confess a similar faith ; it was 


may be drawn from the asser- 
tion he makes in favour of monarchy 
as the best form of government, be- 
cause it was a type of the universe 


* Phed. 35 D. The references throughout this paper are made to the well-known 
Stallbaum edition of Plato’s works, in 12 vols. 


+ Xenoph.—Cyrop. lib. viii, 47. 


} Tim. 28 C. 
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govertied by one God. As regards 
the attributes, a few extracts will 
show how advanced Plato was in his 
conception of the godhead. 

He is the cause of life :— 


‘For there is no one who is more the 
cause of living, both to us and everything 
else, than he who is the ruler and king of 
all,”* 


He is eternal :— 


“He is the beginning, the end, and the 
measure of all things.” t 


He is the presiding providence of 
the world :— 


“ A certain wonderful intellect arranges 
things together and governs throughout.” 

“God with (or through) good - fortune 
and opportunity governs all human af- 
fairs.”§ 


He is a just God, and 


“Distributes greater honours to those 
who are greater in virtue; but to those 
who have less of virtue, less honours, as 
being suited to each according to reason.”|| 


He cares for the least of his crea- 
tures :— 


“ But perhaps it would not be difficult to 
prove this, at least, that the gods are no less 
attentive to small things than such as are 
pre-eminent in greatness.” 


He is true :— 


“God then is simple and true, both in 
word and deed; never has he changed 
himself, nor does he deceive others, neither 
by visions nor discourse, nor the pomp of 
signs, nor when we sleep or wake.” ** 


He is not the cause of evil :— 


“But for our evils we must seek some 
other cause than God.” tt 


That cause is given in the Epistle 
of James, i. 13—“ Let no man say 
when he is eee. I am tempted 


of God : for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he an 
man. But every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own 
lust, and enticed.” 

The Platonic version of the crea- 
tion is to be found in the “ Timzus ;” 


* Crat. 396 A. 
§ Leg. iv. 709 B. 
** Rep. ii. 382 E. 


+ Leges, iv. 715 E. 
|| Leg. vi. 757 B. 
tt Rep. ii. 379 C. 
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and the striking similarity which 
exists between his account and that 
of Moses will, at first sight, almost 
seem to warrant the supposition that 
he must in some way have met with 
the Hebrew description. Perhaps at 
this point it would be advisable to 
mention, that the Greek Fathers en- 
deavoured to account for the extraor- 
dinary coincidences between Plato and 
the Scriptures by the theory, that 
when travelling in Egypt, he must 
have found some Greek version of 
the Old Testament in the possession 
of their wise men. Now, we have 
first of all no certain testimony that 
Plato ever went to Egypt ; he does 
not say so himself, and when he 
speaks of Egyptian sages it is in lan- 
guage not consistent with the idea 
that he was ever indebted to them 
for any valuable information. But 
granting that he did visit Egypt, and 
did converse with their wise men, it 
is almost certain that no version of 
the Old Testament existed in Greek 
at that time. The first account of 
any translation: into Greek is that 
of the Seventy, which took place 
nearly a century after his death, 
through the following circumstances, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, son of Pto- 
lemy Soter, was King of Egypt; and 
after his accession to the throne, 
endeavoured by every means in his 
power to collect choice and rare 
manuscripts for the Alexandrian 
library which his father had founded. 
He had long wished to have a ver- 
sion of the Mosaic writings, but was 
unable to obtain it, through the pecu- 
liar care with which those people in 
whose hands they were, kept them 
to themselves.tt But it also hap- 

ened that at this time he had some 

ewish prisoners, and he therefore 
stipulated with Eleazer, the High 
Priest, for their release, upon the 
condition that a copy of the law 
should be sent to him. This propo- 
sition brought matters to an issue, 
and Eleazer sent to Ptolemy a copy 
of the sacred writings in letters of 
gold, from which the version called 
the Septuagint was compiled, by the 


t Philebus, 28 C, D. 
G Leg. x. 900 C. 


tt The Jews to this day have a sort of injunction amongst them not to teach the law 
to a Christian; hence the great difficulty always experienced by students in learning 


Hebrew from them. 
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six elders from each tribe who accom- 
panied it to Egypt. As we have ob- 
served, it took place nearly a century 
after the death of Plato, as Ptolemy 
Philadelphus died in the year 246 
B.c., and it is the first account on 
record of any translation of the Bible 
into Greek. It would have been im- 
possible for any other to have existed 

reviously in Egypt without the 
Comled ze of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
or elsewhere, and no mention of it 
to be made. There only remains the 
supposition that he might have ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge of the 
Hebrew language to read the original 
which he might have seen in the 
hands of some Israelitish merchant, 
for they trafficked and traded with 
Egypt ; but it is not very probable for 
many reasons. First of all, if he had 
acquired a knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue he would surely have alluded 
to it in his works, but not the faintest 
shadow of such an allusion occurs ; 
then, again, had he fallen in with any 
Israelitish merchant, it is not pro- 
bable that he would have shown him 
the sacred writings, from the fact 
already mentioned, that there was a 
strong national jealousy on the part 
of the Jews against the promulgation 
of them beyond their own race. But 
the best evidence, controverting the 
theory of his having fallen in with 
the Mosaic writings, is this, which 
appears upon the face of his own 
works, that although there is a strik- 
ing similarity between his version of 
divine operation and divine law and 
that of Moses, yet the discrepancies 
are such as could not have existed 
had he ever acquired the slightest 
knowledge of the Mosaic books. This 
will be more apparent if we take, as 
an instance in point, one statement 
in the Platonic description of the 
creation of man, which work, as we 
shall presently see, is deputed by the 
Deity, according to Plato, to his 
assistants in -creation—not done by 
himself—a theory he could never 
have set up had he acquired the 
slightest knowledge, either by inspec- 
tion or by tradition, of the Mosaic 
version. We shall find, systemati- 
cally, that wherever he approaches,’ 
as he does most strangely, to the 
dicta of the great lawgiver of Israel— 
yet the points of difference are of 
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such a nature as to be incomsistent 
with the idea of his having ever been 
brought into actual contact with 
them. We proceed then to examine 
Plato’s version of creation, and the 
first passage selected runs as fol- 
lows :-— 

“Let us declare on what account the 
framing artificer settled the form of this 
universe. He was good. He de- 
sired that all things should as much as 
possible resemble himself then as 
the Deity desired that all things should be 
good, he accordingly took everything that 
was visible and not in a state of rest, but 
in excessive agitation and disorder, and 
then reduced it from disorder into order, 
conceiving the latter to be better than the 
former.”* 


The first step is the restoring chaos 
to order, just as in Genesis; then the 
desire of the Deity that everything 
should resemble himself in being 
good is noteworthy, not only from 
being in harmony with revelation, 
but because it is the basis of the 
Platonic philosophy. He makes this 
resemblance to God the first element 
of creation; and all through his 
teaching it will be found that the 
only remedy he lays down against 
human evils and for human salva- 
tion, is a return to this resemblance 
through the discipline of philosophy. 
Resemblance to God was man’s birth- 
right—this he set out with; that man 
had tarnished and nearly effaced 
this resemblance by his contact with 
the world, was his most emphatic 
teaching ; and that his only hope of 
immortality lay in the recovery of 
the divine resemblance by elevating 
the soul and subduing the body, is 
in fact the whole burden of the un- 
inspired gospel he laboured to deliver 
to man. 

After the description of the arrang- 
ing the confused elements of chaos, 
out of which the world appeared, 
there occurs another remarkable pas- 
sage which will recall to our minds 
almost the very language of Moses, 
when he expresses the satisfaction 
the Creator felt in contemplating his 
work. 


““ When the Father-creator perceived that 
this created image of the eternal gods had 
life and motion, he was delighted, and con- 
sidered how he might make it still more 
like its exemplar. "t 








a * Tim. 29 E. 


+ Tim. 37 C. 
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See Genesis i. 31:—“ And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good.” 

After this comes the further ac- 
count of the work of creation. We 
are told that he fashioned the world 
in the shape of a sphere ; then ani- 
mals were created; the formation 
of days, months, years, &c., follows ; 
the planets’ and stars are created 
next, and the subsidiary gods. _Itis 
remarkable that Plato, like Moses, 
makes the Deity address his works 
after creating them :— 


“Ye gods of gods of whom I am the 
creator and father, all things framed by me 
are by my will indissoluble.”* 


Then he goes on to tell them that 
mortals must be created; this leads 
to the creation of man by the subsi- 
diary deities addressed as above. In 
his speech the Deity speaks of man 
as being a creature the most adapted 
to religious worship, as the most 
worshipping creature (9oc«Seoraroy) ; 
they were created male and female. 
The consequences of the union of soul 
with body are declared also; that 
those who subdued their passions 
would live justly, and those who 
were overcome by them, unjustly ; he 
declared also that after living well 
for the time appointed to him, each 
one should return to the habitation of 
his associate star, and spend a blessed 
and suitable existence. 

To finish this portion of the sub- 
ject, we add one more, and perhaps 
the most complete coincidence on 
this subject, with the version of 
Moses, occurring in the fact that 
Plato makes God rest after his la- 
bours, as soon as all was finished. 


“The creator, after arranging all these 
things, then retired to his accustomed re- 
pose.”"+ (kat 6 py de dravra Surdéac 
Euevey tv rp tavrov Kara rporoy 70e). 


SoinGenesis:—“And ontheseventh 
day God ended his work which he 
had made; and he rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which 
he had made” (Gen. ii. 2). The 
world then was created, and we are 
also told that it,was created by divine 
Providence, 


“Created through the providence of 


God."} (1a rny rov Ocov Tpovoray.) 


* Tim. 41 A. 
§ Tim. 33 A. 


+ Tim. 42 E. 
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|| Tim. 69; also Rep. iv. 431, 435. 
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“It could not be destroyed but by its 
er.”§ 


The Bible teaches the threefold 
form of human nature—soul, mind, 
and flesh ; so does Plato :— 


“He himself” (the Deity) “being the 
artificer of divine natures, but committing 
to his offspring” (the subsidiary gods before 
alluded to as the Platonic discrepancy) “the 
charge of producing those who are mortal— 
the latter, in imitation of their father, having 
received the immortal principle of the soul— 
next fashioned the mortal body, making it 
entirely to be the vehicle thereto, and form- 
ing within it a separate mortal kind of soul, 
possessed of certain dire passions ;—first, plea- 
sure, the chief lure to evil; next, pain, the 
desertion of good; after this, temerity and 
fear, anger and hope. By mingling all 
these together they composed the mortal 
race. They lodged man’s mortal portion 
separately from the divine in a different 
receptacle of the body, forming the head 
and breast, and placing the neck between, 
as an isthmus, to separate the two extremes 
—the mortal part of the soul in the breast, 
that part which partakes of spirit in the 
head.” || 


But of the soul more particularly 
he says— 


‘ But concerning the supreme form of our 
soul we should conceive thus: that God has 
given it to each one as a demon that, which 
we say and say correctly, resides at the 
summit of the body, to raise us from the 
earth up towards our nativity in heaven 
(ev ovpavyw ovyyeviay), for we are a stock, 
not of the earth, but of heaven, and from the 
same source whence the soul took its origin; 
and the divine nature raising aloft our head, 
and our root directs the whole body.” 


The apostle, writing to the Philip- 
pians, speaks of those enemies of the 
cross of Christ whose “ God is their 
belly and whose glory is in their 
shame, who mind earthly things ;” 
and, cautioning them against such, 
goes on to say— For our conversa- 
tion” (that is, according to the Greek 
“wodtrea,” our citizenship) “is in 
heaven”—the community to which 
we really belong is in heaven (Phil. 
iii. 20). Again, writing to the Corin- 
thians, he speaks of our having “a 
building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens” 
(2 Cor. v..1.).” 

In Plato’s theory of the immortality 
of the soul, erroneous as it is, we 


} Tim. 30 B. 
¥ Tim. 90 A. 
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shall find many things which are 
consonant with the Christian doctrine. 
It is based, however, upon the theory 
of the eternity of ideas. It was 
evident to his mind that humanity 
had in it, mingled with much that 
was evil, the relics or remnants of 
another and better nature ; but how 
that better nature had become cor- 
rupt he was unable to explain. He 
advanced then, as a theory, that all 
our ideas were but reminiscences of 
another existence—an existence of 
which we had lost all memory as we 
had lost most of its glory ; that the 
soul had lived in another sphere, pure 
and undefiled; that in its transition 
from that state to this it must, in 
some way, have lost much of its 
higher nature ; and that what little 
was left was tarnished and almost 
destroyed by union with the body 
and contact with the world. Then 
came in support the theory of con- 
traries begetting contraries ; a large 
body grows out of a smaller ; activity 
i to rest, and rest reproduces 
activity; sleeping leads to wakeful- 
ness, and long wakefulness to sleep ; 
by a parity of reasoning life begets 
death, and death in turn reproduces 
life ; therefore it followed that, as we 
existed in a previous state, and dying 
out of that existence came into this 
present life, so when we die out of 
this existence it is clear that we shall, 
in a similar way, enter upon an an- 
other ; and the only thing men had 
to do, in order that their future exist- 
ence might be better for them, was 
to strive to regain the divine resem- 
blance or nature they had nearly lost 
by subduing the body and elevating 
the soul. This very argument of con- 
traries producing contraries, as we 
shall see, is used whether by adoption 
or coincidence by the apostle in that 
short digest of the gospel contained 
in the fifteenth chapter of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where he 
argues from the analogies of nature 
that as the seed sown in the earth 
must die before it can live, so will 
the body after death be raised incor- 
ruptible. It is not unlikely that Paul 
who, there can be no doubt, studied 
Plato in the school of Gamaliel, may 
have noticed this argument and ap- 
plied it to his illustration of the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. We shall observe as we 
proceed many striking coincidences 
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between the New Testament illustra- 
tions and arguments and those of Plato, 


as though both our Saviour and His 
Apostles had been conversant with 
the writings of the great heathen 
philosopher, and had adopted those 
portions of his thoughts which were 
appropriate to their own teaching. 
Such a thing would be neither im- 
probable nor extraordinary ; it sup- 
plied the connexion between the 
efforts of reason and the truth of 
revelation. The heathens used to 
reproach the Christians with having 
adopted the best part of Plato into 
their own writings ; so that it is evi- 
dent the fact was recognised in the 
very earliest ages of the Church ; and 
the writings of the Fathers, more 
especially of the Greek Fathers, are 
full of the subject of these simili- 
tudes ; several of the chapters of the 
“Preparatio Evangelica” of Eusebius 
are devoted to them ; and we reiter- 
ate that if it be so, that Jesus and 
His Apostles adopted some of the 
thoughts and expressions of this ad- 
vanced heathen, it only tends to 
establish the theory set up by St. 
Clement and others, that a certain 
measure of the “ Aoyoc¢” or divine in- 
spiration was accorded to him, and 
tends also to confirm the idea that he 
was the link between the ancient tes- 
timony of the Prophets and the ful- 
ness of the coming of Christ. 

The great Platonic argument for 
the immortality of the soul is to be 
foundin the “ Phzedo,” where Socrates 
is made to develop the theory in most 
impressive language during his last 
moments, tothe disciples whoattended 
him on the day when he drank the 
poison. It may be remarked that 
although it is Socrates who speaks, 
the thoughts are Plato’s; the real 
Socratic creed is to be found in the 
dying speech of Cyrus, in the “ Cyro- 
pedia” of Xenophon. Asan intellec- 
tual production, the “ Pheedo,” in spite 
of its defective premises, is one of the 
most wonderful achievements on re- 
cord ; itis the bold effort of a master- 
mind of the world to solve the great 
problem of human destiny ; it con- 
tains passages of severe mathema- 
tical reasoning, episodes of matchless 
beauty, satire, passion, pathos, and 
sudden approximations to the truth, 
which startle us, like vivid lightning 
flashing through the darkness of night. 
The wisest of the world’s great ones 
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have paid their homage to this mas- 
terpiece of philosophic thought. The 
contemplative of all ages have bent 
over that charmed page, and blessed 
God that the truth, which like a 
twilight so faintly glimmered upon 
the mind of its author, had beamed 
upon them in the full glory of day. 

en have wept over it, as reading of 
the noble end of that just and 
righteous man who died for the truth, 
it has recalled to their minds the 
death of one still more just and 
righteous, who died for man’s salva- 
tion. It is a reflection of the Cross, 
thrown shadow-like over the waning 
light of paganism. 

We will proceed to eliminate the 
passages of the “ Pheedo” which ap- 
proach the teachings of Christianity, 
presenting them in the order in which 
they occur in the text. Socrates ad- 
dresses his listeners thus :— 


“ For if I did not think that I should go, 
first of all, amongst other deities who are 
both wise and good, and next amongst men 
who have departed this life better than any 
here, I should be wrong in not grieving at 
death ; but now be assured I hope to go 
amongst good men, though I would not 
positively assert it. That, however, I shall 
go amongst gods who are perfectly good, 
masters, be assured, I can positively assert 
this, if I can anything of the kind; so that 
on this account I am not so much troubled ; 
but I entertain a good hope that something 
awaits those who die, and that, as was said 
long since, it will be far better for the good 
than the evil.”* 


There is in that passage the fore- 
shadowing of “the sure and certain 
hope” and the “communion of saints” 
of the Christian. The service of the 
flesh is thus spoken of :— 


“For nothing else but the body and its 
desires occasion wars, sedition, and con- 
tests; for all wars among us arise on account 
of our desire to acquire wealth, and we are 
compelled to acquire wealth on account of 
the body being enslaved to its service.” + 


Almost the very language of this 
sentence occurs in the Epistle of 
St. James, iv. 1 :—“ From whence 
come wars and fightings among you? 
come they not hence, even of your 
lusts that war in your members ?” 

We are not to serve the body :— 


“While we live we shall thus approach, 
as it seems, nearest to knowledge, if we 
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hold no intercourse or communion at all 
with the body except what absolute neces- 
sity requires, nor suffer ourselves to be 
polluted by its nature, but purify ourselves 
from it until God releases us himself.” 


So in Romans, viii. 13 :—* For if 
e live after the flesh, ye shall die ; 
ut if ye through the Spirit do mor- 
tify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live.” And in 1 Cor. ix. 27 :—* But I 
keep under my body, and bring it 
into subjection.” 
Mere profession is not sufficient :— 


“ Whoever shall arrive in Hades unex- 
piated, will be in the mud; but he who 
arrives there purified and initiated, shall 
dwell with the gods, for, say they who 
preside at the mysteries, there are many 
who carry the wand, but few who belong to 
the god.”§ 


The followers of Bacchus carried a 
wand, wrapt in ivy, but the evidence 
of the wand was no proof of their 
sincerity. 

So the Master—“Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven” 
(Matt. vii. 21). 

Then comes the argument upon 
which he bases the immortality of 
the soul, the theory of contraries be- 
getting contraries, which he shows to 

a principle in nature :— 


“ ¢You must not, then, consider this only 
with respect to men, if we wish to ascertain 
it with greater certainty, but also with 
respect to animals and plants, and, in a 
word, with respect to everything that is 
subject to generation; let us see whether 
they are not all so produced, no otherwise 
than contraries from contraries wherever 
they have any such quality, as, for instance, 
the honourable is contrary to the base, and 
the just to the unjust, and so with ten 


- thousand other things. Let us consider, 


then, this, whether it is necessary that all 
things which have a contrary should be 
produced from nothing else than their con- 
trary; as, for instance, when anything 
becomes greater, is it not necessary that 
from previously being smaller it afterwards 
became greater ?” 

“we Yes,’ 

“And if it become smaller, will it not, 
from being previously greater, afterwards 
become smaller ?” 

“¢Tt is so,’ he replied. 

“* And from stronger weaker, and from 
slower swifter ?’ 

“** Certainly.’ 





* Phed, 63 B. 1 Phad. 66 C. 


t Phed. 67 A. § Phed. 69 C. 
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‘«* What, then, if anything becomes worse, 
must it not become so from better—if more 
just from more unjust ?” 

** * How should it not ?” 

“*We have then sufficiently determined 
this, that all things are thus produced, con- 
traries from contraries ?’ 

“* Certainly.’ 

“*Well, then, is there also something of 
this kind in them—for instance, between all 
two contraries a mutual twofold produc- 
tion from one to the other, and from that 
other back again, for between a greater 
thing and a smaller there is increase and 
decrease, and do we not, accordingly, call 
the one to increase and the other to de- 
crease ?” 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“** Now, as concerning life and death, is 
not death the contrary of life?’ 

‘+ Yes.’ 

“And does not one produce the other ?’ 

ace Yes.’ 

“ «What is produced from life ?’ 

* ¢ Death.’ 

“ © What, then, from death?’ 

“ * Tt must surely be life.’ 

““* Then, Cebes,’ said he [Socrates], ‘ all 
living things and living beings are produced 
from death ?’ 

“+So it appears.’ 

“¢Therefore,’ continued he, ‘our souls 
go to Hades ?” 

“* For, Cebes,’ he continued, ‘as it seems 
to me, such undoubtedly is the case, and 
we have not admitted these things under a 
delusion; but it is, in reality, true that 
there is a reviving again, and that the living 
are produced from the dead, that the souls 
of the dead exist, and that the condition 
of the good is better, and of the evil 
worse,’ ”* 


The deteriorating influence of the 
body upon the soul is illustrated 
thus :— 


*¢ And did we not sometime since say this 
too, that the soul, when it employs the 
body to examine anything either by means 
of the sight, or hearing, or any other sense, 
is then drawn by the body to things that 
never continue the same, and wanders, and 
is confused, and reels, as if intoxicated 
through contact with things of this kind?’ 

“ * Certainly.’ 

“** For, when it examines anything by it- 
self, then does it approach that which is 


pure, eternal, immortal, and unchange- 
able . . and then does it cease 


from its wandering, and constantly con4 
tinue the same with respect to those things 
through coming into contact with things 
of this kind; and this affection of the soul, 
is it (not) wisdom ?” 


* Phed. 70 C, seq. 
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“*You speak truly and beautifully, 
Socrates.’ "ft 


The conditions of a happy immor- 
tality are thus stated :— 


“““Can the soul be destroyed? No, 
But the case is much rather thus, if it is sepa- 
rated in a pure state, taking nothing of the 
body with it, as, not having willingly 
communicated with it in the present life, 
but having shunned it, and governed itself 
within itself, as constantly studying this 
(but this is nothing else than to pursue 
philosophy aright ; in reality, to study how 
to die easily), would not this be the study 
of death ?” 

“* ¢ Most assuredly.’ 

“*Does not the soul, then, when in this 
state, depart to that which resembles itself— 
the invisible, the divine, the immortal, and 
wise, and on its arrival there, is not its lot 
to be free from error, from ignorance, from 
fears, from wild passions, and all other 
human evils, and as is said of the initiated, 
does it not, in truth, pass the rest of its 
time with the gods? Is it so, or other- 
wise, Cebes ?” 

“* It is so, by Jupiter,’ said Cebes.”f 


In a similar strain are we told by 
St. John, in Revelation, xxi. 4, that— 
“ God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are 
passed away.” 

The notion of unclean spirits wan- 
dering amongst the tombs seems to 
have been held by the ancients as a 
sort of tradition :— 


“We must think, my dear Cebes, that 
this” (the pollution of the soul by the body) 
“is ponderous, earthy and visible, by possess- 
ing which such a soul is weighed down and 
drawn again into the visible world through 
dread of the invisible and Hades, stum- 


bling, as it is said, amongst monuments 
and tombs.”§ 


Compare this passage with the fol- 
lowing :—“ And when he was come 
to the other side, into the country of 
the Gergesenes, there met him two 
possessed with devils, coming out of 
the tombs, exceeding fierce, so that 
no man might pass by that way.” 
(Matt. viii. 28.) “. . A man with 
an unclean spirit, who had his dwel- 
ling among the tombs; . . And 
always, night and day, he was in the 
mountains, and in the tombs, crying, 
and cutting himself with stones.” 
(Mark, v. 2. See also Luke, viii. 26.) 








} Phed. 80 E, seq. § Phed. 81 C. 
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Men must try to live properly at 
all sacrifice :— 

‘Those who philosophize rightly abstain 
from all bodily desires, and persevere in do- 
ing so, and do not give themselves up to 
them, not fearing the losing property and 
poverty, as the generality of men, and the 
lovers of wealth ; and, again, not dreading 
disgrace and ignominy, like those who are 
lovers of power and honour, do they then 
abstain from them?”* *° 


Philosophy was to Plato what 
regeneration is to the Christian ; 
and, speaking of its operation on the 
soul, he says that, finding it chained 
to the body, bound there often by the 
man's own lusts, it instructs it, and 
endeavours to disengage it from its 
thraldom :— 


“Teaching it that the perception of the 
bodily eye is full of illusion, as is that of the 
ears and the other senses.” 


That is, the senses must be purified 
ee will be only the avenues of 
evil. 

So also the Master, in his Sermon 
on the Mount, after urging men to 
lay up treasures in Heaven instead 
of amassing earthly goods, adds— 
“The light of the body is the eye; 
if therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light. 
But if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness.” 
(Matt. vi. 22.) 

The soul under the influence of 
philosophy would reason thus :— 


“Tt would not think that philosophy 
ought to set it free, and that when it is 
freed it should give itself up once more 
to pleasures and pains, to bind it down 
again and make the work void, weaving a 
sort of Penelope’s web the opposite way ; 
but rather effecting a calm (yaXnvn) of these 
(passions) and following reason, and always 
being intent on this, contemplating the 
true, the divine, and that which is not 
subject to opinion, and being nourished by 
it, it thinks that it ought to live in this 
manner as long as it does live, and that 
when it dies it will go to a kindred essence 
(ro Evyyevec), and one like itself, and shall 
be free from human evils.” 


The necessity of a future state is 
developed in the following passage ; 
which also hints at a mutual recog- 
nition of souls, and insists on the 
state of happiness or misery commen- 
cing immediately after death :— 
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“ But it is right, my friends,” said he, 
“that we should consider this, that if the 
soul is immortal, it requires care not only 
for the present time which we call life, but 
for all time, and the danger would now 
appear to be dreadful if one should neglect 
it. For if death were a deliverance from 
everything, it would be a great gain for 
the wicked when they die to be delivered 
at the same time from the body and from 
their vices together with the soul ; but now, 
as it seems to be immortal, there can be no 
escape to it from evils, nor safety (owrnpta),§ 
but in becoming as good and as wise as 
possible. For the soul goes to Hades, 
having nothing else but its training and 
nurturing, which are said to greatly ad- 
vantage or injure the dead immediately 
upon his beginning his journey thither. 
For thus it is said that each one’s demon 
who was assigned to him while living, 
conducts him when he dies to some place 
where they that are assembled together, 
having received sentence, must go to Hades 
with that guide who has been ordered to 
conduct them from hence thither 
The journey, then, is not such as the Tele- 
phus of Aischylus describes it—for he says 
that a simple path leads to Hades; but it 
appears to me to be neither simple nor one, 
for there would be no need of guides, nor 
could anyone ever miss the way, if there 
were but one. But now it appears to me 
to have many divisions and turnings . . . 
The well ordered and wise soul, then, both 
follows and is not ignorant of its present 
condition ; but that which through passion 
clings to the body, as I before said, having 
fluttered about it for a long time, and 
about its visible place (i.e. the tomb), 
after great resistance and suffering is for- 
cibly and with much difficulty led away by 
its appointed demon. And when it arrives 
at the place where the others are, impure, 
and having done any such thing as the 
committal of unrighteous murders or other 
like actions kindred to these, and are the 
deeds of kindred souls, every one shuns it, 
and turns away from it, and will neither be 
its fellow-traveller or guide, but it wanders 
about in every kind of helplessness until 
certain times have elapsed, and when these 
are completed it is borne of necessity to its 
suitable habitation; but the soul which has 
passed through life purely and moderately, 
having obtained the gods for its fellow~ 
travellers and guides, settles in the place 
suitable for it.”| 


Plato’s description of Heaven has 
many striking similitudes with that 
in the Revelation of St. John. 


“‘Tf any one could arrive at its summit, 
or, becoming winged, could fly up thither, 
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or emerging from hence, if his nature were 
able to endure the contemplation, he would 
know that that is the true heaven, and the 
true light, and the trueearth . .... 
It is said to have the appearance of 
balls covered with twelve different pieces 
of leather variegated and distinguished 
with colours, of which the colours found 
here, and which painters use, are only 
copies. But there the whole earth is com- 
posed of such, and far more brilliant and 
pure than these, for one part of it is purple 
and of wonderful beauty, part of a golden 
colour, and part of white, more white than 
chalk or snow, and in like manner com- 
posed of other colours, and those more in 
number and more beautiful than any we 
have ever beheld. In this earth all things 
that grow, grow in a manner proportioned 
to its nature, trees, flowers, and fruits; and 
again, in like manner, its mountains and 
stones possess in the same proportion 
smoothness and transparency and more 
beautiful colours, of which the well known 
stones here that are so highly prized are 
but fragments—such as sardin stones, jaspers, 
and emeralds, and all of that kind. But 
there, there is nothing that subsists that is 
not of this character and more beautiful 
even than these. But the reason of this is 
because the stones there are pure, and not 
eaten up and decayed like those here by 
rottenness. But that earth is adorned with 
all these, and moreover with gold and silver 
and other things of the kind, for they are 
naturally conspicuous, being numerous and 
large, and in all parts of the earth, so that 
to behold it is a sight for the blessed (Wore 
airiy ideivy eva Osapa eidaydrnov 
Ocaréy.) There are also many other ani- 
mals and men upon it, some dwelling in 
mid-earth, others about the air as we do 
about the sea, and others in islands which 
the air flows round and which are nearer 
the continent. But the seasons are of such 
a temperament that they are free from 
disease, and live for a much longer time 
than those here, and surpass us in sight, 
hearing, and smelling, and everything of 
this kind as much as air excels water, and 
ether air in purity. Moreover, they have 
abodes and temples of the gods, in which 
gods really dwell, and voices and oracles 
and sensible visions of the gods, and such 
like intercourse with them. The sun, too, 
and moon, and stars, are seen by them 
such as they really are, and their felicity in 
other respects is correspondent with these 
things.”* 

Almost every thought, and in some 
cases, the language of this passage, 
are contained in the two last chaptérs 
of the Book of Revelation. Plato 
speaks of the true heaven and the 
true earth, and St. John of a new 


* Phad. 109 C, seq. 
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heaven and a new earth (Rev. xxi. 1). 
The agglomeration of colours is also 
interlaced in St. John’s vision, who 
gives the same preponderance to 
white as does Plato—the bride of the 
Lamb is arrayed in fine linen, “ clean 
and white ; for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints” (Rev. xix. 8). 
Again, “the armies which were in 
Heaven followed him upon white 
horses, clothed in fine linen, white and 
clean ;’ the throne also was white. 
The same precious stones are men- 
tioned by both, the sardin, jasper, and 
emerald ; gold and silver figure largely 
in both versions. They shall be free 
from disease according to Plato, and 
St. John says—“ God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes ; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying, neither shall there be 
“~~ more pain” (Rev. xxi. 4). 

lato speaks of their felicity, of 
their having dwellings with the gods 
and a familiar intercourse with them ; 
so St. John—“ Behold the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God” (Rev. xxi. 3). 
“And there shall be no more curse: 
but the throne of God and of the 
Lamb shall be in it, and His servants 
shall serve Him : and they shall see 
His face and His name shall be in 
their foreheads. And there shall be 
no night there, and they need no 
candle neither light of the sun: for 
the Lord God giveth them light: and 
they shall reign for ever and ever.” 

A phrase also occurs in the last 
chapter of Revelation, 13th verse :— 
“T am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and 
the last:” almost the language of 
Plato already quoted, as an attribute of 
the Deity, that “he was the begin- 
ning, the end, and the measure of all 
things.”+ Plato also seemed to 
have some kind of notion of a millen- 
nium, for he speaks of a journey of 
1,000 years. Altogether there is a 
vein of similarity running through 
Plato’s speculation and the Apoca- 
lyptic vision. 

Continuing his sketch of the future 
abode, both of good and wicked, he 
makes the wicked in their torment 
cry out to those whom they have 
injured, just as the rich man, being in 
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hell, seeing Lazarus the beggar in 
Abraham’s bosom, begged that he 
might be allowed to come to his suc- 
cour :— 


“But when, being borne along, they 
arrive at the Atherusian lake” (that is, the 
condemned souls) “ there they cry out to and 
invoke, some, those whom they slew, others 
those whom they injured; and invoking 
them, they entreat and implore them to 
suffer them to go out into the lake* (where 
they would be freed from their suffering).” 


The lot of the good is thus 
sketched— 

‘* But those who are found to have lived 
an eminently holy life, these are they who 
being freed and set at large from these 
regions in the earth as from a prison, arrive 
at the pure abode above, and dwell on the 
upper parts of the earth. And among those 
they who shall kave sufficiently purified 
themselves by philosophy shall live with- 
out bodies through all future time, and shall 
arrive at habitations yet more beautiful 
than these, which it is not easy to de- 
scribe,” 


“Tn my Father’s house are many 
mansions ” (John, xiv. 2). 

St. Paul also, quoting a passage 
from Isaiah, in his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, ii. 9, says—“ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.” 

The concluding paragraphs of this 
last conversation of Socrates run as 
follows, in language almost apostolic : 

“But for the sake of these things which 
we have described, we should use every 
endeavour, so as to acquire virtue and wis- 
dom in this life, for the reward is noble and 
the hope great” (caddy ydp rd GOdor Kai 
») tXricg peyadn). 

After all this grand and marvellous 
speculation as to the truths of eter- 
nity, immortality, heaven, and hell, 
Plato himself confesses his own inabi- 
lity to ascertain accurate knowledge ; 
confirming what we already quoted 
at the outset of this investigation in 
his own words, that he felt deeply the 
necessity for a divine revelation. 

«To affirm positively, indeed, that these 
things are exactly as I have described them 
does not become a man of sense; that, how- 
ever, either this or something of the kind 
takes place with respect to our souls and 
their habitations—since our soul isassuredly 


immortal—this appears to me most fitting 
to be believed, and worthy the hazard for 
one who trusts in its reality, for the hazard 
is noble, and it is right to allure ourselves 
with such things as with enchantments. 
On account of these things, then, a man 
ought to be confident about his soul, who 
during this life has disregarded all the plea- 
sures and ornaments of the body as foreign 
from his nature; and who, having thought 
that they do more harm than good, has 
zealously applied himself to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge ; and who, having adorned 
his soul, not with a foreign but its own 
proper ornament, temperance, justice, forti- 
tude, freedom, and truth, thus waits for 
his passage to Hades as one who is ready 
to depart whenever destiny shall summon 
him. You, then,’ he continued ‘ Simmias 
and Cebes, and the rest, will each of you 
depart at some future time, but now destiny 
summons me.’ "tf 


Then follows the description of his 
last moments. 

Although the “Phedo” is the 
repertoire of the Platonic theory of 
the immortality of the soul, yet some 
remarkable passages occur elsewhere 
in his works, as for instance, in the 
“Leges ” where he says— 

“It is nothing but the soul which causes 
each of us to be in this life what he is, and 
the body like an image follows each of us, 
and when we are dead the bodies of the 
deceased are beautifully said to be image- 
like forms, and each of us being really im- 
mortal, but called by the name of the soul, 
departs to other gods to render an account 
(amevat Swoovra doyor), full of confidence 
to the good, but very fearful to the bad; 
and that to this last one there is no great 
assistance when dead.”§ 

The very phrase “to render an 
account,” and in the same sense, 
occurs in Romans, xiv. 12. 

In the “ Republic” there occurs 
this extraordinary passage, which re- 
calls a well known portion of the 
New Testament :— 

“Tf he enslaves the most divine part of 
himself to the most impious and most pol- 
luted part without any pity, is he not 
wretched, and does he not take a gift of 
gold to his far more dreadful ruin, than 
Eriphyle did when she received a necklace 
for her husband's life?”|| 


See Matt. xvi. 22—“ For what is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? 
or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ?” 
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“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Four o'clock, p.m. About the hottest 
hour in all the hot twenty-four. 
Somewhere near that hour, this day, 
the fairy, who in that pretty tale, 
which seems pretty even to grown-up 
children, sent off the fair sixteen- 
year old princess, and all her attend- 
ants in the midst of their drinking, 
love-making, cooking, &c., into their 
comfortable century sleep, seemed, for 
want of better occupation, to have 
been laying a light finger on Pen 
Dyllas. Everything there was slum- 
bering — shops, houses, bathing- 
machines, “men, animals, quadrupeds, 
horses, donkeys, and ponies.” iron 
the little hired carriages, which usually 
kept up a dreary procession in front 
of Inkerman-terrace, all day, in faint 
hopes of a job, were resting from 
their wanderings, and vidal esi, 
and drivers were all asleep together. 
In Breadalbane House peace and 
silence held their sway ; Mrs. Piggott 
was retired out of sight to some dis- 
tant chamber, where she was minis- 
tering to the requirements of the old 
woman who was to her in the place 
of a husband ; listening, in all pro- 
bability, to a catalogue of his dis- 
eases. So the young Chesters had 
the general sitting-room to them- 
selves. Blount lay on the sofa, taking 
an open, unconcealed nap, with his 
limbs relaxed in gentle slumber, and 
an ill-used novel standing on its head 
on the floor beside him. Margaret 
reposed in one arm-chair with her 
feet up upon another, and pretended 
hypocritically to be performing some 
intricate evolutions, with a crochet- 
needle and a ball of cotton, and Kate 
knelt by the open window and rubbed 
her fingers up and down upon the sill, 
and made them very dusty and dirty, 
and did not mind a bit. She had a 
restless fit upon her, and could not 
settle to iis As for going to 
sleep, that was a thing that would 
never occur to her again now. ‘She 
was always so intensely, painfully, 
wide awake. There was nothing to 
be seen in the road below, but still 
she looked ont. At last an idea 
dawned upon her. She took a reso- 


lution and her face brightened, by 
just one small shade the less. She 
rose up hastily, waking Blount, very 
unfeelingly, and passed out of the 
room. Upstairs she ran lightly, into 
the upper chamber, where, on the two 
little narrow hard beds, Margaret and 
she repused nightly ; where they had 
their small squabbles out, and their 
confidential talks, and their mild 
abuse of that old bore, Daddy Pig- 
gott, &c. .Kate dived into a ward- 
robe, snatched up a hat, tossed it 
on, without one look in the looking- 
glass, ran down stairs again lightly, 
opened the house-door as quietly as 
might be, and stood out in the glaring 
street. Truly she must indeed have 
had some very determinate purpose 
in her mind to make her brave such 
a broiling when she might have had 
the shelter of a good thick roof over 
her head ; and a purpose she had, 
though, like most of her purposes 
now-a-days, it wasa silly one. Up the 
quiet road to Aber Fynach she went, 
and through that little dead town, 
where Lady Godiva might have 
ridden up and down with impunity 
every day of the week except market 
day. Not a creature did she see 
about, except three depressed curs 
and one old woman. Then on, on, 
still on, along the dusty, baking, 
shadeless high-road towards the soft, 
swelling hills. Very few people met 
her as she went, for most people 
about Pen Dyllas were sane and of 
sound mind, but those few (hot as 
they. were) could not help looking 
with interest at the little white, firm- 
set face, that looked so business-like ; 
at the little figure trudging along so 
fast and resolutely, evidently to some 
clearly proposed end. can then, at 
length (it was lucky it fell out so when 
it did), for even she, although im- 
pelled, and kept up by her strong 
will, and goaded on by distracting 
thoughts, could not have trudged on 
much further, without tumblingdown 
in a faint ; at length, I say, her tired 
feet brought her to a place where two 
roads met. To the feft stretched a 
lane that she knew well, where she 
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had often strolled with Blount, roar- 
ing laughing mostly, both of them, as 
they went. A lane where trees 
twined their lissom arms together, 
and kissed each other lovingly over 
the way; a lane where there was 
twilight even in a summer noon, 
shady, and dusk, and little travelled. 
On one side of this lone by-road, a 
thick wood clothed the rising slope. 
Up a little forest path, into the heart 
of this wood, with its timely protect- 
ing shelter, fled poor Kate, with a 
last spurt of energy—fled like a hunt- 
ed stag to the leafy covert—a little 
stricken deer, with the demon of des- 
air close upon her flying heels. 
here she fell down, weary, and lay 
all along in the warm long grass, 
starred with wild flowers. She buried 
her head with impatient misery, 
among the moss, and the short fern, 
and all the delicious, profuse, weedy 
treasures of a June wood, where 
Nature had been throwing— 
* All her quaint enamelled eyes.” 
They made a very soft pillow for 
the little glossy head ; and the tall 
rasses, and the catchfly, and the 
arebells whispered together pityingly, 
sighingly, as they looked down upon 
her, while she found some little relief 
in pouring out the full flood of tears, 
she had come here, through all the 
hot afternoon, to weep. Yes, this 
was the purpose, the very silly pur- 
ose, Which had given her strength to 


rave the sun, and the long bare road, 


and the fatigue. Nothing could spy 
upon her or disturb her here. Nei- 
ther beast nor man was near, and 
though a few birds saw her and were 
sorry for her, yet they were too sleepy 
to take much notice or say much about 
her. How she did weep, and wail, 
and moan, to be sure, stirred up to 
these exercises by that passion which 
was surely 


“No vernal motion of the vital blood,” 
but rather that 


“ Fiery gloom that glares within the spirit’s 
living tomb.” 


She had come here now to have a real 
‘ood cry all to herself, and then to 
ug her idol for the very last time 

to her stormy heart ; to consider its 

face @ dead face now); to bury it in 
this dark wood, under one of these 
branching trees ; to put it away from 
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her wholly for evermore, and then to 
rise up and go away, widowed, deso- 
late, but mad no more. Yes, she 
would ery her fill to-day (if it gave 
her a splitting headache, that was 
her own look-out); would think of 
him (the one Aim) for just one half 
hour more ; would ponder once again 
over every line of those rugged, world- 
marked features, over every outline 
of that iron-thewed, gladiator form ; 
would run over lingeringly once again 
in her soul, all the words that false 
tongue had ever uttered to her, and 
then she would say good-by to Lim, 
and go home, calm and composed, and 
never let one thought stray again 
that way ; would go home and begin 
a new life, a sensible, joyless, sorrow- 
less life—for what could cause her 
sorrow or joy any more now ? would 
be a good old maid-aunt to Margaret’s 
children ; would save up all her mo- 
ney for Blount ; and then at last, she 
supposed, after a great many dreary 
years marked by no happy land- 
marks, she should die and be buried, 
and there would be an end of her. 
A pleasant probable programme for 
a bewitching little person of twenty, 
with an ensnaring little figure and 
wonderful green eyes, to map out for 
herself. 

“Oh, why will not God let us have 
what we like and be happy in this 
world in our own way,” xe groaned, 
“instead of making us always be 
lifting up our eyes strainingly to a 
country we cannot see and which 
we shall, most likely, never get to 
at last? Oh, Dare, if I had you, 
what should I care for heaven, or 
hell either? I would defy heaven 
to make me more utterly happy ; 
I would defy hell to make me 
miserable. I'd do anything wicked, 
anything insane for you, and you'd 
not walk across the room to save my 
life. To think that I could ever have 
been happy before I knew you! 
Would I have that time back again 
when I had never seen your dark, 
cruel face? No, I'd rather be as I 
am, utterly wretched, than never 
have heard your voice, never seen 
you smile upon me as you did that 
day by the shore. Oh, such a minute 
as that would overpay centuries in 
hell! If I could make a bargain this 
minute that I should have Dare all 
to myself for just one month—to be 
with him always—that he should 
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love me as I love him (ah, no—he 
never could do that!) but that he 
should love me just a little, as I have 
so often fancied he did—that I might 
put my head on his breast, and look up 
into his eyes, and feel his arms round 
me—to be everything to him, as he 
is everything to me, for just one 
month, only a month, and then to die, 
and live in tortures for all the count- 
less ages of eternity! Why Id do it 
this second—that I would, without a 
moment’s hesitation. Oh, if I had 
the chance of being tried! But God 
will not let us make such bargains, I 
know. If He did, life would be 
starved and death glutted within six 
weeks.” 

Frantic passion, utterly uncurbed, 
made this girl blasphemous—this 
girl, who, if she could have had her 
own wild will, would have been alto- 
gether wrecked for time and for 
eternity. I think we have as much 
reason to thank God for the prayers 
he is deaf to as for those he hears. 

“ Oh, Dare, Dare,” moaned the soft 
woman voice again, “what grand 
eyes you have! How they seem to 
scorch and shrivel up my soul, looking 
always, always through it. Oh, I 
wish those eyes would look away 
from me for a little bit, that I might 
have a little peace. As itis, I cannot 
eat, or sleep, or take any rest. They 
have withered up all the pleasantness 
of my life. A pretty fool I must be ; 
I know that. Such a fool never 
existed before, I should think. Oh, 
if Blount could but see me now! 
Would he ever stop laughing? Well, 
there’s one comfort—if I do not eat or 
sleep I cannot live much longer. Oh, 
shall not I, though !—a great strong 
thing likeme. It would take a great 
deal to finish me off. I’m not one of 
those lucky little threadpaper things 
that a breath will knock down. 
Nasty, great fat thing!” she said, 
pinching her own round, firm arm, 
quite spitefully. “It would take 
something to make you crumble back 
again into the dust I wish you had 
never come out of !” 

And so the dreary soliloquy went 
on, rather the dreary dialogue of 
self with self—the ravings of’ an 
utterly ungoverned soul—the rav- 
ings of a woman who, according 
as things fell out, might, either 
for the sake of love or urged on 
by jealousy, commit one of those 
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startling crimes—startling through 
their blackness—which have made 
some women’s names a beacon to all 
ages ; or might possibly, by a course 
of bitter discipline, find peace at the 
last. One thing I must say in her 
behalf. She was not a woman to give 
love uncalled for—to go mad, or die 
for one who had never wasted a 
thought on her. In this last fort- 
night Dare had done his very best 
to make her go wild about him ; and 
his very best was a good deal, as many 
ladies could have testified. Some- 
times she would start up in petulant 
agony, 

“ Plucking the harmless wild flower on the 

hill,” 

and would curse the day on which 
she was born, and then fling herself 
back on her grassy couch, and whis- 
per an eager, panting prayer to mother 
earth, to take her back to her calm 
breast 


“Till days go out, which now go on.” 


And all the while the great heart of 
Time went beating on evenly, as it 
always does, however much poor 
humanity may agonize to accelerate 
or retard its still pulsations. And 
Kate, with her dulled ears, never 
once listened to the great comforting 
truth to which all the flowers and the 
grasses, and the insects gave by their 
beauty a quiet testimony, that truth 
which the sky spake of through all 
its blue fields of ether— 


“That far beyond this gulf of woes 
There is a region of repose 
For them that pass away.” 


In her present state of mind it could 
bring her no comfort. It was null 
and void—a dead letter to her. No 
one, however much in love, can spend 
their whole life, or even a whole day, 
on the ground in a lone #wood ; so at 
last Kate picked herself up out of the 
dry, warm grass, and stood for a 
moment looking down on her fragrant 
lair, where the outline of her form 
was clearly marked out by the crushed 
herbage. 

““Good-by, darling Dare,” she said 
aloud, bidding him farewell, as if he 
had been present, only in that case 
she would have said “Good-by, Col- 
onel Stamer,” and the sound of her 
tremulous voice fell softly on the 
silent wood. “I have done with you 
for ever now.” And then she turned 
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and wentaway mechanically ; shetook 
out her watch and looked at it. Half 
pee eight! Impossible! Had she 

n those hours making these 
adieux? Well, Daddy Piggott would 
be in a fine rage at her coming in so 
late ; but what did that matter? She 
certainly should not hurry herself for 
him. And so, with slow, reluctant 
feet she paced down into the lane, for 
was not unconstraint much better 
than constraint—was not solitude 
much more endurable than society ? 
On and on, between the straggling 
hedges, sauntered the little wanderer, 
taking her time in a very leisurely 
manner, and behind her came the 
sound of a carriage, and the trot, trot 
of a horse’s hoofs, sometimes very 
distinct and clear, sometimes deadened 
by some twisting of the road, but get- 
ting perceptibly nearer and nearer. 
Well, what of that, a very common 
sound. Parties went out so often pic- 
nicing from Pen Dyllas on fine days, 
and came back in the evening. No 
doubt this was one. Kate felt no 
curiosity on the subject, not even 
enough to make her turn round and 
ascertain the nature of the approach- 
ing vehicle. ‘Trot, trot, trot, on it 
came, quite close now and then ; with 
an odd thrill of fear, Kate discovered 
that it was stopping beside her. Such 
a start she gave, and looked up really 
frightened. Though death in the 
abstract a good way off might be 
sweet, yet robbers and murderers and 
tramps close by, were anything but 
pleasant. She raised her quickly, 
and, lo ! they encountered the pleasant- 
est sight the earth could have show- 
ed them—the rugged, world-marked 
features she knew so well—the her- 
culean shoulders, whose breadth she 
had just been measuring with her 
mind’s eye. Yes, it was Colonel Sta- 
mer and none other; no wraith or 
tantalizing apparition, taking his 
shape, but himself, in substantial 
bodily flesh and blood. He had been 
out on a fishing expedition all day, 
and had been now bowling along 
towards home and dinner, quite by 
himself, without even a groom, and 
with his fishing basket and tackle sit- 
ting up on the seat beside him, in the 
place of a companion. And then 
suddenly a-head of him, flitting along 
under the dark, green trees, he had 
caught sight of a little figure that en- 
chained his eyes, by its resemblance to 
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a little figure he had been seeing a 
good deal of lately. He never stirred 
his eyes from that girl form, and as 
the distance between them diminish- 
ed, he ascertained, with a bounding 
heart, that it had not a resemblance 
to, but an identity with, that figure 
he knew of. Well, his star was in 
the ascendant. Fortune was kind, 
although one wretched little quarter 
of a pound trout was reposing, as the 
sole product of the long, hot day’s 
sport, in the basket beside him. What 
deuced good luck to light upon her in 
this solitary place, all alone, and with 
no bothering old duenna to look after 
her. He might make ever such a fool 
of her, and himself too, now, and no 
soul ever be one atom the wiser. And 
so, as he came alongside of the uncon- 
scious Kate, he pulled his horse up 
sharply, so sharply as to bring it 
almost upon its haunches, and an ill 
light flashed over his face as he turned 
towards her—a light bred of earthly 
exhalations—a _will-o’-the-wisp, po- 
tent to lead astray—a light that came, 
not from heaven, and which brought no 
blessing to the woman on whom it fell. 

“ How are you?” said he. “ How 
awfully fortunate it is meeting you 
here. I half thought of going round 
by the other road, as it is rather the 
shorter, but Iam uncommonly glad I 
did not now. Isnot it rather late for 
a small person like you to be moon- 
ing about these roads all by yourself?” 
he added, devouring her face with 
eyes, greedy for the prey, and with an 
assumption of the paternal which was 
amusingly absurd. 

Kate came up to the side of the 
dog-cart, and stretched out a very 
ready little hand to him as he bent 
down towards her, and her face caught 
. — of the will-o’-the-wisp 
ight. 

“Tt is rather late, but I have been 
wandering about, and lost my way,” 
said she, not inthe least knowing what 
shesaid. “No—what a donkey Iam! 
—lI do not mean that,” she added, cor- 
recting herself, with a little shake of 
the head, anda slight, confused laugh 
at her own muddle-headedness. “I 
have been sitting in the wood all 
afternoon, and I had no idea that the 
time went so fast,” and she lifted up- 
turned eyes to his hairy countenance. 
How well upturned eyes do look. 
Guido thought so, I am sure. His 
women, saints, Magdalens, virgins, all 
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have their eyes raised to the sky, and 
uncommonly becoming it is. 

“Were you by yourself in the 
wood ?” asked Dare quickly, with a 
pang of jealousy, and that scowl] which 
1is sisters knew so well, and which 
his papa and mamma were not un- 
acquainted with, seemed inclined to 
visit his heavy brows. 

“Yes, of course,” answered won- 
dering Kate. “TI left Margaret and 
Blount very sleepy at home. Who 
should be with me ?” 

“No one, of course,” said Dare, 
relieved. “It was a stupid question 
to ask. What an idiot I was to sus- 
pect her of spooning with any other 
fellow,” he added mentally. 

It was a pretty sight. Overhead the 
broad green leaves, rustling, shimmer- 
ing, sighing ; and the eveningsun flick- 
ering down through their interstices 
filtered through their green and gold. 
Below the dusk winding lane, flower 
sprinkled, woodbine scented, and 
standing in the lane the handsome, 
well appointed dog-cart, that had but 
lately ceased to breathe the air of its 
native Long Acre; the fliea-bitten 


> 


gray mare, with her thoughts full of 


oats, impatient to be off again. And 
the big, gentlemanlike looking man, 
in light clothes, bending down to the 
small girl, who made such a fair con- 
trast to him. Her face looked so 
bright and speaking as she stood 
there, with one hand laid on the side 
of the carriage— 


“ Half light, half shade: a sight to make 
an old man young.” 


“ What a dull evening we had last 
night,” pursued Dare, anxious to re- 

ir past errors, and take time by the 
orelock ; “ had not we ?” 

“Yes,” answered Kate, with more 
ingenuousness than politeness. “I 
thought it was rather dull ; though, 
indeed,” she added, remorsefully re- 
proaching herself; “I ought not to 
say so, for 7 brother was very 
good-natured, trying to amuse me.” 

“Oh, if you come to a question of 
gratitude,” said Dare, the conceited, 
4 upon I ought not to say any- 
thing about its being dull either, be- 
cause 7 sister was very good- 
natured, trying to amuse me,” and 
his teeth ygleamed white under his 
thick moustache, in a broad laugh. 

Intimation on the part of the gray 
mare that she is ready to move on, 
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Counter-intimation on Colonel 
Stamer’s part that he is not ready. 

“ But, seriously,” said Dare, senti- 
mentally, “I did not have half a 
minute’s talk with you last night. 
You were flirting with Guy, so out- 
rageously, that I felt inclined to knock 
him down. ‘Pon my honour I did; 
only he is my elder brother, you know, 
and it would not have been respect- 
ful, so I did not.” 

It was an odd way of stating the 
case, but it certainly was rather plea- 
sant to have it put that way, and 
Kate thought so decidedly. 

“Well, it was not my fault,” she 
answered. “You know I could not 
well drag a chair across the room, and 
sit down by you, on purpose to have 
a chat, because you would not come 
to me. Why it would have been 
Mahomet and the mountain over 
again,” and she laughed with soft 
glee. 

“Do you know,” said Dare, chang- 
ing the subject, not being able to say 
much upon it, “I really do not half 
like your walking home at this time 
of night by yourself. Suppose,” said 
he, and he tossed down the basket 
and fishing-gear off the seat to the 
bottom of the vehicle—“ Suppose you 
come up here, and let me drive you 
home ? You had much better, and I 
will give you my word to take great 
care of you, and not break your little 
neck,” and then he fell a-wondering 
within himself, whether there could 
amy be any Southern blood in 

ate’s blue veins ; there was asome- 
thing (he could not describe what) 
about her mouth, which did not tell 
of the cold North. 

Kate’s heart leaped up at the pros- 
pect, but her lips said, 

“Oh, no. Indeed I dare not. I 
should be frightened.” 

Such a faint negation! An honest, 
downright ‘“ Yes,” could not have 
been more really acquiescent, and a 
troubled joy streamed over her small 
up-looking visage. 

“ Frightened ! With me ?” said he, 
in tender scorn. “Impossible! I 
will not believe that.” 

“Oh, Mr. Piggott would not like 
it, I don’t think,” demurred Kate 
still ; liking to prolong the pleasure 
of being persuaded. 

Poor old scapegoat of a Daddy 
Piggott! Much ime cared about his 
displeasure. 
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“Bother Mr. Piggott,’ answered 
Dare, irreverently. “ Why need he 
ever know anything about it? Who 
is going to tell the old gentleman ? 
I won’t, I promise you. (Little 
witch,” thought he, “does she know 
how devilishly tantalizedI am? She 
had better make haste, or I will pick 
her up, and carry her off, and not let 
her go again in a hurry.”) 

Kate put one small foot on the 
step, but hesitated still. 

“It is market-day at Ryvel, and 
there are scores of drunken men 
about,” urged Dare, mendaciously 
vas upon her fears. 

She looked up to see whether he 
was telling truth. 

“ Do come, there’s a good little 
child,” besought the rich voice ; be- 
sought more plainly still the flashing 
eyes, 

She obeyed those eyes. She thought 
she could not help. She would have 
obeyed them whatever they had en- 
joined upon her, even if it had been 
her own utter destruction.- So this 
good little child gave him her “flower- 
soft” hand, and jumped in pretty 
agilely, tearing, however, a vast rent 
in the cotton frock. 

“That’s all right,” said Dare, then, 
with considerable satisfaction at his 
own powers of rhetoric. “ And, now, 
Miss Firefly, if you please, I do not 
think we will go quite straight home. 
We will take a little drive instead, if 
you do not mind. You know it is 
the best time of day for driving,” he 
added, to the bird he had limed, and 
so he turned round Firefly’s unwill- 
ing head, away from oats, away from 
stable, and set her off trotting along 
the road back again, in the direction 
he had just come. 

“What a shame!” cried Kate at 
this manceuvre, with a feeling of de- 
lightful excitement and wonder, at 
ne strange blessed portent would 
happen next. “I see youare bent on 
getting a scolding for me.” And 
that was all the remonstrance she 
attempted. 

How supremely pleasant it was be- 
ing borne swiftly along through the 
balmy summer evening ; the breeze 
they met, gently kissing away the 
distressful redness out of cheeks that 
much crying had made burning hot. 
All alone with him! Not more than 
three inches distant from his great 
shoulder. She did not want him to 
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speak, or anything to happen, only 
that there should be a continuance of 
this happy trance. She lived entirely 
in the present, which is a thing one 
does not do more than four times in 
one’s life at the most. Hope was 
merged in fruition. To be quite near 
him, and to be able sometimes to steal 
up a glance at his face, to assure her- 
self she was not asleep, and she asked 
for no better boon. 

But he wanted and meant to get a 
good deal more for himself, for his 
passion was utterly selfish, unen- 
nobled ; and as the first step, he 
meant her to talk. 

“You've been crying,” remarked 
he, at last, after staring at her for a 
long time, with a deliberate intent- 
ness—a bold, fervid steadiness, which 
he would as soon have thought of 
cutting his own throat, as indulging 
in, in a London drawing-room, to a 
London beauty. 

“Yes,” owned Kate, reluctantly, 
**T have—a little. I suppose my eyes 
look dreadfully red and ugly?’ she 
added, looking up inquiringly at him. 

“ Dreadfully,” replied he ; butthere 
was such open, fierce admiration in 
his own that she shrank away under 
them, thrilled and passive. 

‘“* Who’s been bullying you?” asked 
Dare, further. “Your brother, or 
your sister, or that old bore of an 
uncle ¢” 

“None of them,” faltered Kate, 
still perusing the splash-board, down- 
cast eyed.” 

“T should just like to know now,” 
continued Dare, with meditative, 
vague wrath (it did not take much 
to rouse his wrath), “who’s been 
bullying you, and I’d try whether 
I could not teach him better man- 


rs.” 
“Nobody has been bullying me, 
I assure you,” replied Kate, rapidly, 


as red as any damask rose. “I have 
been bullying 7 I very often 
do. It’s a way I have, and besides 
it’s very wholesome to cry a little 
sometimes, you know. One cannot 
always be jolly, or one would be 
rather oppressive to one’s relatives.” 

And she tried to make a little joke, 
feebly, for it was impossible to joke, 
and very hard to speak at all under 
the searching flame of his gaze, that 
had no restraint imposed upon it now 
in this lonely place. 

“ Poor, sweet eyes,” said the deep 
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bell-like tones, passion shaken, “ I 
wish I saul tiles kissed away the 
tears from them.” 

He was getting rather mad, he 
felt that ; and it would not do. He 
must not go much further; so 
he prudently looked away. Kate 
knew that it was very wrong, foolish, 
improper of her to have trusted her- 
self at this time of day, or rather 
night, to the tender mercies of this 
man whom, through all her blind in- 
fatuation, she somehow felt instinct- 
ively not to be a good man—who, as 
I and all his friends knew, was a 
man who never had any higher guide 
than his own giant passions, his own 
curbless will. And then there was 
silence—a silence that said far more 
than the voice of a great multitude 
would have done—a silence, when 
the very air seemed redolent of 
love, when all nature seemed listen- 
ing, breathless, with curious atten- 
tive ears, to catch what the next soft- 
falling syllables would be. On and 
on, on and on ;—by the scented hay 
fields, whence the warm gusts came 
slow and heavy, “oppressed with 

rfume ;’ by the blossoming crofts ; 
y the lichen-painted, gray, stone 
walls; by the furzy, heathery hills. 
No doubt it was shockingly improper; 
but what of that? thought Kate. 
It was utter unimagined bliss. More 
murmured, whispered speeches ; 
whispered, though they were out all 
alone on the quiet road, and not an 
ear could hear them; whispered, 
merely because whispers sound so 
infinitely sweeter. A few more 
draughts of poison ; two pairs of lips 
sipping out of one cup ; more of 
“The delight of happy laughter; the de- 

light of low replies.” 
A few more intoxicating silences, 
when, according to Monckton Milnes’ 
rather pretty conceipt, 
“ The beating of their own hearts was all 
the sound they heard.” 


Kate knew the road they were 
going: knew that it would take 
them 2 round of good eight miles ; 
but what of that? Why should she 
try to shorten the period of her great 
joy! Did ever eight miles seem nq 
magically short! Already they are 
drawing very near a close, It is ten 
Sdock. Ywvening has sunk into the 
arms of night, and the air beats 
their faves refreshingly with its dusk 
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glad wings, telling of ocean caves 
and mermaid-haunted sea-bowers. 
They have rattled through dead Aber 
Fynach, where the drowsy Welsh 
are, most of them, gone to bed, and 
are rolling noiselessly now down the 
sheltered road to Pen Dyllas, where 
the ivy hangs in great leafy bunches 
over the wall. They have pulled up 
at last at the corner, where they must 
part. 

“ Already !” said Dare, with a deep 
sigh, half of strong pleasure, half .of 
= “T never knew an hour fly 
ialf so quick before. I suppose I 
must let you go now ?” he whispered, 
lingeringly. 

“Yes,” said Kate, jumping up 
quick, and preparing to take a good, 
bold jump down. 

“Stop a minute,” said Dare, lay- 
ing a detaining hand upon her, whose 
touch made her quiver and tremble. 
“T have not said a tithe of what I 
wanted to say to you. You must 
come out with me again to-morrow ; 
do you hear?’ 

And he caught her arm, and held 
it unreproved, with a familiar un- 
hallowed fondness which would have 
made her brother’s blood, or her 
father’s, if she had had one, boil 
with an intense desire to “floor” 
him. And his eyes glittered on her 
evilly in the holy moonlight. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” said Kate, in a 
troubled whisper, dallying with the 
prospect of her own happiness. 
“Indeed I don’t think I can. I’m 
sure Mr. Piggott would not let me,” 
she said, bringing in the unfortunate 
old scapegoat again. 

“Why, good heavens, child !—you 
would not think of asking him ?’ 
exclaimed Dare, startled by her in- 
nocence. Why should he ever hear 
a word about it? He is not your 
father. You don’t owe him any 
obedience, you know,” urged the 
sophist, holding her still. 

“ But what shall I say if he asks 
me where I have been when I come 
back?’ inquired this apt scholar in 
the school of deception, rather 
ashamed of her own meanness, 

“Say?” repeated the tempter. 
“Why, say that you have not been out 

all afternoon; that you have been 


lying down with a bad headache,” 

He knew hia part pretty well. 
He had played it once or twice be- 
fore, 
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“What a good, innocent little 
thing you must be,” he said, “that 
I'm obliged to give you lessons in 
fibbing, and in all kinds of wicked- 
ness ; and he gave a short, deep 
laugh. 

“T shall never be a good hand at 
fibbing,” said Kate, meditatively, 
quite content to stand there, and be 
detained by him. “I cannot do it a 
bit naturally. I blush so, and look 
guilty.” 

“ Why, have you ever tried it be- 
fore?’ asked Dare, with quick sus- 
picion, more anxiously than he would 
have cared to own. 

“Never!” answered Kate, em- 
phatically ; and her fair, large eyes 
spoke unmistakable truth. “There 
never has been anyone that I cared 
twopence to go out with before.” 

“Then you must begin now, and do 
it for me. What harm could there be 
in taking a little quiet country walk ? 
I won’t listen to any more silly 
doubts. You'll do it for me; won’t 
you, Kate?” he asked ; and his voice 
fell to a very soft key as he spoke 
her name. 

It was the first time he had ever 
called her Kate, and it was a stroke 
of profound policy. She could not 
resist that ; she succumbed at once. 

“ Well, I'll try,” she said, brightly. 
“T don't know what time will be 
best, I’m sure,” she added, passing 
her hand over her brow reflectively. 
“ After dinner, I think, because Mr. 
Piggott generally goes to sleep then.” 

“Well, then,’ said Dare, de- 
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cisively, “listen to me. I will be 
here at this identical place at four 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon, waiting 
for you, and you'll be here to meet 
me. Yes, you will. You need not 
shake your naughty little head. Are 
you afraid of trusting yourself with 
me, child? Don’t you know you 
would be safer with me than any- 
where under the sun?” and he gazed 
earnestly, longingly under the shady 
hat to see what answer the moon- 
lit eyes gave. 

“Tl try,” again whispered Kate. 

“Try! said Dare, impatiently, 
not much used to be thwarted. “You 
must do it. I tell you, you must ; 
and what’s more, you shan’t go till 
you promise. No, you shan’t—not 
an inch, if you stay here all night. 
I have no objection,” he added, with 
the same short laugh he had given 
before. 

“Well, then, I promise,” said 
Kate, loving him too intensely to 
fear him ; “and now let go my arm. 
Have not I done just what you told 
me? Please, let me go. Please.” 
(Very imploringly the last “ please.”’) 

So he loosed her arm. He let 
her go, as a cat lets a small mouse 
go a little way, still keeping it, in 
reality, between her paws, and she 
jumped down agilely. 

“Good night, Kate. Remember !” 
were Dare’s last words, bending 
down for a last look. 

“Good night, and thank you for 
the drive,” said Kate, gaily ; and olf 
she ran, swiftly, down the still road. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Poor erring Kate! She had no 
father to look after her. What a 
claim for commiseration, for any poor 
young thing to be possessed of ; what 
a plea for treating errors, and short- 
comings and indiscretion, with a 
lenient tongue. Her father, before 
God took him, had been a good man, 
and a just, but she had never known 
him, except by hearsay, He had 
been a hard-working barrister; likely 
to make a name in the world, men 
said; but God said differently, His 
sun went down, while it was yet 
noon; sank below this earth’s hori 
zon, into the great flood of Eternity 

“So sinks the Day Star, in the Qeeoan's 

bed,” 


Sore sickness and gnawing pain 
sapped the slight walls of the bodily 
house, till they tottered and fell; 
and the house was laid even with 
the earth; and no earthly builder 
could ever build it up again, but a 


heavenly builder shall, He departed 
this life, but he did not leave hia in 
fant children penniless to the eold 
wild world or, worae fate atill, to the 
tender merciea (aometimesa tender 
enough too) sometimes niguandly 
doled out of relatives and frienda, 
Poor, they vortainly were) Wilhesa 
the shabby eotton frock (the faded 
sheath of a fresh flower) ; but, for all 
that, they were independent, The 
need not be LOVerieaAeA, OF whoa 
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mistresses, or spend themselves in 
any such sad woman-trade. Their 
siligetices to Mr. and Mrs. Piggott 
were not of a pecuniary description, 
else they might have been induced to 
treat the old Southdown with less 
disrespectful levity and more grati- 
tude. However, now, there was no- 
thing much to be grateful for : it was 
a mere case of mutual accommoda- 
tion. And then, a month or two 
ago, it had occurred to the two 

hesters (both being fully agreed 
this time), that old ‘Daddy Piggott 
certainly was an old bore, and that 
it would be a decidedly more agree- 
ablestate of thingsif they were to have 
a little house of their own (even ever 
such a shabby little box) to rule over, 
and be as untidy as they pleased, in- 
stead of being for ever tacked on to 
the clerical skirts of the Piggott 
establishment. Consequently, after 
much deliberation, as to the place 
where of this new domicile, after 
listening attentively to much good 
advice from generous friends, and 
carefully avoiding taking any of it, 
they had acted for the first time in 
their lives for themselves, and had 
picked out a small nutshell to deposit 
their pretty selves in; and it was 
now (this 17th of June), exactly a 
month, till they were to take posses- 
sion of it : exactly a month longer for 
them to tarry in the sheepfold. Kate 
had been telling Dare of this fact to- 
day, and he had said with three parts 
of serious. and one part of joking in 
his speech, that he would take upon 
himself to escort them to their new 
home when the day should come. 
Blount should take care of Margaret, 
and he himself would look after 
Kate; and he had asked whether it 
would not be nice, and she had said, 
“ Yes, very, very nice,” like an utter 
little fool as she was. Meanwhile, 
Miss Kate’s truant feet had brought 
her to the hospitable portals of Brea- 
dalbane House, and she gave a bold 
knock, and rang a bold peal, though 
her heart did quake a little, for it 
was so late ; but luck was her portion 
this day at least. Along the passage 
came, with a long-wicked tallow can- 
die, Mrs. Price, the once nurse, now 
maid (a metamorphosis almost as 
regular in some families, as chrysalis 
into butterfly). 

“ Why, my darling child,” she said, 
opening the door, and the tallow 
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candle flared with surprise, too, 
“where upon earth have you been 
all this while?” and her good-natured 
face looked excessively wondering. 
“T have been in such a fright. I 
did not know what upon earth to do 
about you. Do you know what time 
of night it is?” 

“Oh, yes, I know all about it,” 
said Kate ; “but my dear old woman,” 
she cried, and she hugged Mrs. Price 
violently, by way of exciting her 
sympathy, “J am in such a fright, 
if you like. Just think what a scold- 
ing I shall get. I shall never hear 
the last of it.” 

“Oh, as to that,” responded Mrs. 
Price, shutting the door. ‘ They’re 
none of them at home. They went 
out driving in one of them ould car- 
riages after tea, and they haven’t 
come back yet. I wonder they are 
not back; Mr. Piggott so fidgetty 
about himself, and so fearful of the 
night air too.” 

“Praise Allah !”’ said Kate, draw- 
ing a long breath. “Then they need 
never know anything about it; and 
you won’t tell upon me—will you, you 
old duck?’ and she gave hug number 
two. 

“No, darling, I shan’t say nothing 
about it,” responded the accommo- 
dating Mrs. Price; “but where have 
you been ?—for it certainly is ouda- 
ciously late for you to be out ail by 
yourself.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I have been 
sitting in the wood,” said Kate, 
lightly ; “ but where’s Blount ?” 

“He went out with one of them 
nasty guns, just now, and I wish he’d 
come back again. I am always so 
frightened of his shooting himself 
with one of them horrid things.” 

“Oh, bother,” said Kate ; “ there’s 
no fear of that;” and upstairs she ran, 
relieved in mind, having ravished the 
tallow candle out of Mrs. Price’s 
grasp. Broad awake all through the 
rolling hours, she ‘ 


“Failed to draw the quiet of the night 
into her blood,” 


and then sank into a short light 
morning slumber, and was waked by 
tte light flowing in under her eyelids 
from the scant curtained window. 
Before full consciousness returned, 
she had a feeling of some weight of 
blessedness belonging to her, some- 
thing delightful that had happened, 
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something more delightful still that 
was going to happen, some rich jewel 
in the tseasure-house of the future, 
waiting for her to wear. And then 
she sat up, and jumped out of bed, 
and ran. barefooted to the window, 
pulled aside the blind, and peeped 
out. The newborn day, climbing 
swiftly up out of the eastern cham- 
bers that had seen his birth, was a 
mighty infant, worthy of his glorious 
predecessors, smiling broadly, not 
weeping—as mortal infants, prescient 
of fate, do—at his first glimpse of 
the awakened earth. According to 
the ancients’ lovely fable, Aurora had 
had just risen out of the saffron 
couch of Tithonus, and was floating 
rosy fingered through the kindling 
sky. And then Kate peeped into the 
looking-glass: ieaed. cheeks, slum- 
ber flushed; tangled disorderly hair; 
eyes of the colour of sea water, lying 
unsunned in an ocean cave; smiles, 
dimples ; this was what she saw. 

“What are you — such a 
noise about?’ grumbled Margaret, 
with sleepy indistinctness. “Do go 
to bed again.” 

To bed again! No, indeed. On 
the contrary, Kate dressed quickly, 
ran down stairs, and went abroad to 
meet the morning, under the high 
elear sky. Through the green fields, 
where the grass, dew drenched, was 
shedding myriad pearly tears of joy 
at the departure of darkness and the 
coming back of light; where the 
daisies and the buttercups were half 
unclosing their coy lips, under the 
kisses of their kingly lover. Through 
them all she went, and then passed 
down to the shore of the great sea 
whose breast was heaving gently for 
the love of Hyperion, the mighty Sun 
God, who was smiling welcomingly, 
coquettishly, under his burning eyes, 
through all her countless waves. 
Kate strolled along, her whole being 
saturated with pleasure, ran for very 
light-heartedness races with Tip, and 

ot once or twice nearly tripped up 

y that excited animal getting 
under her feet ; and she threw stones, 
splash into the water, and stood 
and watched how the small ripples 
stole ever noiselessly, insidiously, 
further and further up on the tawny 
sands. She made acquaintance, too, 
with the seagulls, both those which 
flapped heavy, white-winged over 
h and those which sat gravely 
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in vast conclaves—a sort of gull par- 
liament—on the ever diminishing 
beach. And so she came back, look- 
ing more like a dog-rose than any 
lily, to breakfast, and fancied she 
was ravenous for coffee and bread 
and butter ; but lo! when the coffee 
and the bread and butter came, she 
could not touch them; the inward 
excitement would not let her. 

The morning, certainly, was rather 
hard tolive through : there are somany 
hours ; such a great number of min- 
utes in a whole morning, from break- 
fast to dinner. Oh, if one could 
unpick some patches of time from 
one part of one’s life and tack them 
on to another! If one could take 
from the superfluity of some dreary 
days, to add to the scant measure of 
some beatific moments! But we are 
not allowed to practise these ingeni- 
ous sums of subtraction and addition. 
And so Kate first took up a little red 
stocking she was knitting, and after 
knitting three rows, dropped a stitch 
by reason of the absence of her mind, 
and threw it aside, disgusted. Next 
she tried to read some of Lamb’s 
“* Essays,” which, in better times, had 
been very dear to her; a dish whose 
delicate flavour her mental taste had 
highly relished, but now their tone 
was too healthy and wholesome to 
tempt a diseased palate; and the 
book was soon shut up.. Then she 
read Byron’s “ Francesca of Rimini,” 
and found that answer better. That 
exquisite tale of hopeless, lawless, 
boundless passion, spoke to her soul 
a language that it loved, and she 
never thought of taking to herself 
the warning— 


“How many sweet thoughts, what strong 


ecstasies, 
Led these their evil fortune to fulfil.” 


“He who from me shall be divided ne’er,” 


was the line that she took to herself 
and she said it over a with a 
e 


confident smile, and then the vol 
fell back into her lap, and she tried 
how doing nothing answered, and 
found that it answered best of all. 
One o'clock at last : only three hours 
—180 minutes, until the gates of 
Paradise should be thrown open. 
Ah! but then dinner had to inter- 
vene, and dinner is rather an ordeal. 
It lasts so long, and people talk so 
much at it, and introduce so many 








subjects, and one cannot get up and 
rush away, when one feels that the 
room is getting too hot to hold one. 
But, however, it must be gone 
through, there is no shirking it, 
and here it is, being borne up the 
narrow stairs by Jane of the creak- 
ing stays; and here, moreover, comes 
Blount, too, carrying a dead gull, 
whose sudden death he had just 
succeeded in rgnaensy 

“ Ah, Blount, you horrid boy !—do 
take the dreadful thing away; it’s 
all bloody !” cried Margaret, in an 
agonized voice, hiding her face with 
her hands, while Blount stood at the 
door—sunburnt, knickerbockered, de- 
riding her terrors. 

Then Kate danced out of the room 
after him—her feet positively refused 
to walk to-day ; they would dance to 
alittle songthat the heart had written 
for them, and the senses set to music ; 
and she executed various gymnastic 
feats around him, and pulled his hair 
severely, and pinched him, knowing 
that having his hands full, he could 
not avenge himself on her. Nomore 
he could; he stood there helpless. 

“You great fool !” he said, politely; 
grinning and diverted, but contemp- 
tuous. “ What’s made you so un- 
common jolly to-day, all of a sud- 
den ?” 

Kate was rather a phenomenon to 
her brother and sister to-day, by 
reason of her transformation from 
Il Penseroso to L’Allegro—from the 
rapidity of her rising out of yester- 
day’s doldrums, into the seventh 
heaven of to-day. They both, being 
sharp young people, had their suspi- 
cions concerning her. 

“Could she have met that man out 
walking, yesterday ?” pondered Miss 
Chester ; a little vexed, and only a 
little, at the thought. 

People who know each other very 
well, near relatives, intimate friends, 
and the like, understand the dumb 
language which we all, involuntarily, 
ake oe of, full as well as that other 
spoken language, of which the tongue 
is the vehicle. The Chesters could 
both speak and read this language 
fluently, and so they both smelt a 
rat, and made internal resolutions 
to set traps for that obnoxious little 
beast. And so, and so (as one used 
to say in the tales one used to spin 
out of one’s empty, infant brain, to 
one’s compeers, all listening with rapt 
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attention); and so they went to din- 
ner, and Daddy Piggott ba-aed a 
grace, and they all ate and drank ; 
at least such of them as could. And 
the meat passed away, and the pud- 
ding passed away, and all went 
smooth as satin—as cream, and none 
but the most perfectly innocuous 
themes were even hinted at. 

Two o’clock and the danger over. 
Well, not quite ; although Blount did 
get up and walk to the window, say- 
ing, recitatively— 


“ Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to- 
day.” 


“Mr. Piggott,” began Margaret, 
“don’t you think we'd better have 
another drive to-day ; it was so plea- 
sant yesterday, and you know it is so 
much wholesomer, driving than walk- 
ing this hot weather, and you see it 
has not done youa bit of harm, being 
out a little late ?” 

Miss Chester was generally not too 
partial to taking carriage exercise 
with her uncle, but she made this 
remark with an object. 

“Well, indeed, my dear love,” re- 
plied Mr. Piggott, slowly (for how 
could he talk fast with the plum 
nature had put into his mouth). “I 
am almost inclined to think that it 
would be a good to to take a little 
drive —not a very long one you know, 
my love. I was a little nervous last 
night at being out so much in the 
night air; but I’m really in hopes 
that it has not done me much harm. 
My head feels really very tolerable 
to-day. But what does dear Ma say ? 
Do you think I might venture, my 
old queen ?” 

Need I say that Mrs. Piggott made 
answer— 

“Yes, love.” 

It was her formula. She said it 
as regularly as the clerk says “amen” 
to the parson. 

“ And you'll come too ; won’t you, 
Kate?’ pursued Margaret,tentatively, 
observing her sister narrowly, with a 
rather meaning look on her face. “I 
know you are so fond of driving; you 
said so only the other day.” 

“No, thank you; I think not,” 
staramered luckless Kate, pretending 
that she had dropped her pocket- 
handkerchief, and diving under the 
table for it. “I—I’ve got rather a 
headache.” 

“A headache!” exclaimed Blount, 
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coming back from the window, with 
broad incredulity. ‘“ Oh, come now ; 
that is a fine idea, after the way you 
were cutting about before dinner, 
pitching into me. A very funny sort 
of headache it must be, 1 should 
think.” 

“Oh, indeed, my dear little maid,” 
interposed Mr. Piggott, “if you’ve 
got a headache, I really should not 
advise you to go out of doors at all. 
If ro take my advice, you will go 
and lie down on your bed, and keep 
very quiet, and try to take a little 
nap, dear love, and get Mrs. Price to 
bring you up a cup of good warm 
tea; or else, perhaps, Maggie will 
kindly bathe your forehead with eau- 
de-Cologne, as dear Ma does mine, 
when I have one of my bad head- 
aches.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as all that,” 
said Kate, unable to help laughing, 
despite her vexation, at all this para- 
phernalia of remedies for a disorder 
that was purely imaginary; “ it’s 
only rather uncomfortable.” 

“She has not got a headache at 
all,” said Blount—indignant cham- 
pion in the cause of veracity—to his 
uncle ; “she’s only bamming. She 
has no more headache than I have.” 

“Did not I hear you say, my dear 
love,” inquired Mr. Piggott, rather 
muddled by these opposite state- 
ments, appealing to Kate—“ did not 
I hear you say that you had got a 
headache ?” 

“ Well, it isn’t exactly a headache,” 
explained Kate, shifting her ground, 
and sinking deeper at every step into 
the slough of lies ; “it’s only that I 
don’t feel very well. It’s a sort of 
all-overishness,” she said, delighted to 
have hit upon so vague a complaint. 

“Oh, then,” said Margaret, with a 
queer sort of smile, “a drive will be 
the very best thing in the world for 
you—much better than mooning about 
the roads, all by yourself, which must 
be dreadfully dull, too ;’ and she 
laid a slight accent on the words “all 
by yourself,’ and gazed steadily at 
her sister, egged on by an encouraging 
wink from Blount. 
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Kate could not return that gaze ; 
she lost her temper instead. 

“T don’t know what business it is 
of yours, Maggie,” she cried, with 
uncomfortably hot cheeks and blazing 
eyes—a smnall wild beast at bay ; “ or 
yours either, Blougt. I wish to good- 
ness you would go off and shoot some 
more nasty seagulls, instead of stay- 
ing bothering here.” 

“Indeed, my little maid,” inter- 
posed Daddy Piggott, blandly,“I must 
say I think that Maggie is quite 
right in what she says about your 
wandering about the roads, all by 
yourself.” (He was an old fellow who 

aid a good deal of attention to the 

venséances of life.) “ Indeed, my 
love, I do not like it at all. You know 
you were not in at tea time last night ; 
and I do not think it is at all fit that 
you should be strolling about by 
yourself so late inthe evening. You 
know the night air is very injurious ; 
and besides, my love, one does not 
know what kind of people you might 
fall in with ; so I hope, my dear love, 
you'll take dear Maggie’s advice, and 
come out for a nice quiet little drive 
with dear Ma and me !” 

At Mr. Piggott’s alarms at the sort 
of people she might meet, Kate 
blushed furiously. Even the soft 
round throat caught some of the 
crimson flush, as the moon on a 
summer evening sometimes reddens 
under the gaze of the dying sun. 

“Well, then, you will come, Kate?” 
reiterated Margaret, cruelly, amused 
at the success of her Machiavelian 
policy. 

“Yes, dear love,’ Mr. Piggott 
answered for her, gravely. “TI shall 
expect you to be ready to come out 
for a nice little drive with dear Ma 
and me this afternoon, unless you 
have any very particular reason to 
the contrary,” he added, roused to 
something like suspicion. “Do you 
hear, my dear love ?” 

“Good-by, sweet Kitty,” cried 
Blount, from the door, in mischievous 
exultation, firing off a parting shot ; 
“T do hope you'll enjoy your drive.” 

And Kitty succumbed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Wuart is truth?” 
Pilate ; only begging 


~ jesting 
acon’s par- 
don, jesting Pilate was never more 
in earnest in his life, and with good 


reason. What is right, and what is 
wrong? Where does one end, and 
the other begin? Where does the 
boundary line come? It seems to 
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me, sometimes, so thin and faint a 
thread, that it requires careful, dili- 
gent, honest search to trace its course 
exactly, even in the high noon of this 
nineteenth century of ours. I marvel 
much, pondering upon those lamps 
that the past has,hung out for us to 
gape and stare and wonder at—those 
grand old Greek heathens. Groping, 
as they did, in such utter darkness— 
rather perhaps, I should say, such a 
dusk twilight—owning no light at 
all, save faint emanations from with- 
in, from their own clear spirits, help- 
ed on and kindled into broad sunlight, 
by no aiding light from without them, 
from some higher sphere. The great 
world-concerning truths we know for 
certainties, that we possess as heri- 
tages, through no merit, by no labour 
of our own, they felt after with blind 
hands, vaguely grasping after some- 
thing, they knew not what; they 
strove to work them out for them- 
selves, and could gain but blurred, 
indistinct outlines of them. Whence 
did they get their conception of the 
kahov xayaBov? What could they 
know of the beautiful, or the good, 
save the materially beautiful, and the 
materially good, with which their 
own fair Hellas was so lavishly 
dowered 1 Whence, save from some 
instinct planted in their own subtle 
minds, did they borrow their lofty 
ideas of honour and fortitude and 
purity ? Not from their religion, 
certainly ; a religion totally unallied 
with, divorced from, morality. By 
precept, it did not teach them these 
good things, for by precept it taught 
them nothing, being in no degree a 
doctrinal religion, but merely and en- 
tirely a sacrificial one; and by ex- 
ample it assuredly taught them the 
contrary of all these high qualities. 
A religion of the earth, earthy, bear- 
ing so — on its features the 
stamp of its parentage that one won- 
ders how any intelligent being who 
thought at all could ever ascribe to 
it any other birth, so self evidently 
was it a daughter of the brain of men, 
and of sensual, impure men, too. 
lovely, voluptuous mythology, with 
its gods and goddesses sitting 


“ Distinct in dissolute beauty,” 
perennial, amaranthine bloom, by 
their nectar, on the heights of cloudy 
Olympus. Men and women in every- 
thing but their freedom from the 
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dominion of death : men and women 
with stronger passions and greater 
power of gratifying them. Persecut- 
ing human creatures with their irre- 
sistible loves; wreaking their petty 
- and jealousies and feuds upon 
them ; making men only ‘conscious 
of their divinity by the curses it 
trought upon them. Gods, indeed ! 
Foul demons rather, set up in high 
places to be the scourge of the dwellers 
on earth. With such examples be- 
fore them how did the great men of 
old manage to perform such high 
deeds of virtue, and endurance, and 
self-sacrifice as they did? Even we, 
as I said before, rich as we are ina 
glorious illumination from above, find 
it (through the film that is ever on 
these mortal’s eyes) hard sometimes 
to say positively what is good and 
what is evil. The excess of virtue 
becomes vice sometimes. At what 


— does it cease to be virtue and 
egin to be vice ; to come down to 
what I have been tending to all along ; 
when does love cease to be the most 
ennobling and highest of our purely 
natural impulses? When does it be- 


gin to be a crime, an idol set up in 
the heart ? 

Allthese sagereflections arising from 
the fact that Breadalbane House hada 
backdoor! Not that [mean tosay that 
Kate’s love passed from the realms of 
virtue into those of crime, at the very 
moment when shefirst began to let her 
thoughts dwell significantly on that 
back door. It had ceased to wear the 
garb of a virtue some time before it 
excited her to think of surreptitious 
exits and entries ; it had become to 
her a master, a god; an exacting 
master, a tyrannical god. But there 
is nothing easier than to walk out 
by a back door, nor, in some cases, 
more convenient. Kate’s fuming 
spirit turned to it, and resolved that 
it should not stand there, leading into 
the cindery lane behind in vain. ft was 
positively unendurable, the thought 
of keeping Dare walking up and down 
there, waiting for her, so offended 
most likely at her faithlessness that 
he would never ask her to come out 
with him again. Earth, too, has 
such a few utterly bright moments, 
that it is only a reckless spendthrift 
that would throw any aside. Dare 
would be frowning, his great dark 
brows would be coming together, as 
she had seen them do once or twice. 
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How stern, how grandly thunder 
black he looked when he frowned ! 
Would not anything in the world be 
better than rousing that strong lion 
to wrath? Merely to gratify a ridi- 
culous whim of old Daddy Piggott’s, 
too, of all people inthe world! And 
she owed no obedience to him either ; 
Dare had said she did not. Thus 
mused the bird, fluttering nearer and 
nearer to the cat, outside its safe cage. 
Consequently on these reflections, at 
about ten minutes to 4, P.M., a young 
person stole very, very quietly out of 
the parlour at Brea ieee House, 
and ran up stairs, silently as night, 
to the narrow-bedded, little upper 
chamber, to get her hat, and to make 
herself look fair in the eyes of him 
she loved. In she burst, hasty, un- 
suspecting, and came face to face with 
Margaret. Poor Kate! One big 
start she gave, after which she did her 
best to recover herself, turned aside 
to hide her guilty cheeks to a chest 
of drawers that stood kindly near, 
and pretended she had come up to 
hunt for a ball of cotton, or a pair of 
scissors, or some such feminine valu- 
able. 

“Where are you going, Kate ?” 
asked Margaret, coolly, in a voice in 
which amusement and irritation were 
mixed in equal parts. 

“T’m not going,” began Kate, with 
great fluency, but the lie died on her 
lips half spoken. 

“* You're going to meet that Colonel 
Stamer somewhere,” replied Marga- 
ret, with great distinctness of utter- 
ance. ‘Come, now, don’t tell fibs. 
You know you are as well as I do;” 
and she came round to watch the 
effect of her words on her sister’s 
face, which had quarrelled with her 
tongue, and refused to lie in consort 
with it. 

“No, I’m not,” lied Kate. “ Yes, 
I am,” she cried in a breath, takin 
a sudden resolution, and she faced 
round and braved the cruel light. 
“Tle only asked me to go and take a 
quiet little walk with him, when I 
met him yesterday, and I said I 
would, and what harm is there in 
that?’ She said thus much with 
downeast eyes, and then got excited 
with her theme, and appealed im- 
ploringly to her sister. “Oh, Mar- 
garet, don’t try and stopme! I shall 
only do something utterly idiotic if 
you do. IknowI shall! Oh, do let 
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me go! do, dear, sweet Maggie, and 
Til do you a good turn a day 
when I havethe chance. Oh, Maggie, 
please don’t stop me !” 

Now Margaret Chester was a young 
woman wh? would as soon have 
thought of flying in the air as of mov- 
ing a finger to nip any love-affair in the 
bud. Her sole object this day had 
been that of giving Rate a little fright, 
and proving to her how utterly futile 
her weak little endeavours at conceal- 
ment had been. And so now she 
spoke with a slight tincture of good- 
natured scorn in her voice. 

“Stop you ! Lor’ child ! How could 
I, if I wanted to, ever so? and I’m 
sure I shan’t try. It’s no earthly 
business of mine. I only wanted to 
show you that you could not slink off 
tomeet yourlovers without my finding 
out. [Tm sure I wish some of your 
admirers would carry you off. Iam 
so tired of these never ending flirta- 
tions.” 

“ This is not a flirtation,” answered 
Kate, drawing herself up, and feeling 
remarkably dignified. ‘“ Da—Colonel 
Stamer never flirts with me.” (Oh, 
Kate!) ‘Oh, Margaret, you do not 
know what he is to me ;’ she went 
on, lifting up her eyes, with a raptur- 
ous light in them. “I don’t know 
what is come to me, I’m sure, but, of 
late, I have felt, when I have been 
with him, that nothing in this world, 
or any other world, could make me 
very unhappy, ever again. You need 
not tell me tm a fool, as I see you 
are going to, because I know it 
already.” 

“ He is a dreadful rip of a man,” 
remarked Margaret, consolingly. 
“Blount has just been telling me 
about him. Young Wilson told him 
to-day, that he was about the fastest 
man in the Coldstreams, and I’m sure 
he looks it.” 

“TI don’t care,” answered Kate, 
walking up and down the room, with 
fingers twisted together, and the rapt 
look in her eyes still. “I don’t care 
how wicked he is. Ishould not love 
him a bit the less if I were to know 
that he was as wicked as sin itself. 
He is more to me than all the good 
men that ever were born.” 

“Tm afraid he is making a very 
great fool of you,” observed Margaret, 
regarding her like as one regards a 
“lusus nature,” a three-legged hare, 
or a two-headed chicken. 
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*T don’t care what he’s making of 
me,” returned Kate, hopelessly insane. 
“Oh dear, oh dear, how late it is 
getting. He'll be waiting. Let me 
go ; there’s a dear good Maggie.” 

“But what shall I say to Daddy 
Piggott?’ inquired Maggie, puz- 
zied. 

“Oh, say that my headache got 
worse, and that I really had to lie 
down after all,” said Kate quickly ; 
as fertile in inventions as Ithaca’s 
subtle king. 

“Then he'll be safe to send up 
Aunt Harriet to see you, with some 

otion of his concocting,’ objected 
eae. further. 


CHAPTER 


Tue corner of a shady road ; gray 
stone walls, ivy-draped; donkeys 
standing in a row, saddled, drooping- 
headed, waiting to be ridden, and 
belaboured, and generally ill-used ; 
boys, appertaining to the said com- 
pany of asses, playing marbles on the 
trottoir, jabbering harsh Welsh— 


the ugliest of all ugly tongues ; and, 
lastly, a big gentlemanlike man in 
light clothes, with a cigar between 
his lips, puffing away, and walking 
up and down rather impatiently. 
“Why the deuce does not she 


come? What’s keeping her? I’m 
sure she’d come if she could. Has 
that old woman of an uncle turned 
rusty? Whata blessing it would be, 
to be sure, if girls had no uncles and 
fathers !” 

Five minutes more ; several turns 
up and down ; much puffing. 

“ Curse that old noodle !” 

Take back that curse, oh, Dare 
Stamer! rightly (to my thinking) 
called nasty — oh, fine body and 
starved soul !—for behold there comes 
now on the stage a small woman 
running very quickly, who, when she 
catches sight of you, drops into a 
decorous walk. 

“ Oh, here she is at last! Hurrah! 
I wish to heavens I was not quite so 
glad to see her;” and Dare threw 
away the end of his cigar, and ad+ 
vanced with less stately languor than 
he usually practised, to meet her. 

He took or hand, and holding it, 
looked down from his six feet two to 
her five feet one, with glad posses- 
sion. 
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“Oh, say I’m asleep—say I’m dead 
—say anything ;’ and Kate dashed 
about the room, collecting the va- 
rious articles of her toilette, in a 
frenzy of haste ; totally regardless of 
the falsehoods she had been scatter- 
ing with so lavish a hand. 

“Here, Pll get your hat,” cried 
Margaret, good-natured and helpful ; 
having got over her small attack of 
the spleen, “and go down stairs very 
gently, because old Piggy is in his 
room ; and don’t let that nasty man 
make too great a fool of you.” 

And, at last, Kate did get off in 
good earnest. 


X. 


“Good little thing,” said he, ap- 
provingly ; “here you are at last.” 

“Yes,” panted Kate, “ here I am. 
I have got off at last. .I really began 
to think at one time that i never 
should. I ran all the way, and I had 
to tell Margaret, because she found 
out.” Here breath failed, and she 
stopped. 

“Tm sorry for that,” answered 
Dare, in an annoyed voice, and his 
brows, always ready and willing for 
a frown, lowered slightly, after the 
fashion Kate admired so much. “I 
don’t see what concern it was of 
your sister’s. I wish you could have 
managed not to have told any onc; 
but, come, let’s get out of this 
glaring road as quick as we can. I 
have no desire that your old muff 
of an uncle should find us here 
together. 

So off they went ; away from the 
garish eyes of Welshmen and Welsh- 
women ; away from all eyes but each 
other’s, on a quiet country walk ; 
down deep Welsh lanes, whose long 
tresses that ogre, high farming, had 
not reduced to the dreary shortness 
of a convict’s locks ; where wild roses 
stretched out their long sweet arms 
to detain them as they passed ; where 
vetches and little pansies, and ragged 
robin, so fair in its pink tatters, were 
sprinkled so thickly, that it seemed 
as if Nature, passing quickly by, had 
tossed them out of her basket, as too 
common to be kept for her dearer 
haunts. There foxgloves stood up tall 
above the other flowers, like the 
church does above the low roofs of 
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the village ; all of them doing what 
they were intended to do—calmly,un- 
failingly, performing their easy mis- 
sion of being lovely. And they passed 
(this pair) through green cornfields 
that the sun had not yet put into his 
crucible, and transmuted into gold ; 
and the spirit of the summer, unper- 
ceived, unheeded, went with them, 
and heightened their juy ; added her 
quota to their great bliss, though they 
took .no notice of her, or of any of her 
presents to them, nor.were a bit 
grateful. And the rosy hours whirled 
round in their mazy dance, with their 
hands linked in those of the Graces ; 
and Dare and Kate strolled along, 
along (a goodly pair to loak upon), 
through the smiling land, talking the 
sweet, sentimental balderdash which 
forms the conversation of undeclared 
lovers ; and sometimes they did not 
talk at all, but I don’t think that the 
silence was irksome. At last Kate 
ocage off her hat, and pushed the 
1air away from her low forehead. 

“Tm tired,” she said, looking up at 
him in whose company she never 
could feel weariness of the soul. 

“Tired! Are you? Poor, dear 
little thing !” Dare answered, and 
compassion made the deep voice as 
soft and low, as a summer wind at 
evening-tide—dreadfully soft that 
voice could be when it chose. “I'd 
better carry you a bit, hadn’t I?” he 
asked with a caressing little laugh. 
“What a feather-weight you would 
be!” he said, gazing at the white, 
rule-defying profile beside him. He 
felt awfully inclined to do as he said, 
and pick her up there and then. He 
would have given up his pay and 
his allowance for the next two years, 
and all his studs and pins, for a good 
deep bridgeless brook, or anything 
else that would have afforded him a 
decent. pretext for so doing; and, 
truly, she would have been as a baby 
in his arms. 

“No need for that, I think,” said 
Kate, swinging her hat to and fro, for 
something to’'do; and the idea of 
being carried by Dare, brought a 
soupgon of shell-pink into her cheeks. 

“Let’s sit down and rest,” said 
Dare. “It’s awfully nice on the 
grass in this bit of shade.” 

It was “ awfully nice ;” but was it 
“awfully” wholesome ? I think not. 

“T do not know what has made 
me so tired to day,” said Kate, and 
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she closed her eyes, giving Dare seope 
for gloating over those fringed won- 
ders, the thick white curtains that 
fell over them so softly. “I suppose 
it is because I did not sleep last 
night,” she added, withdrawing the 
fringed curtains again. 

“And what kept you awake?” 
asked Dare, with tender interest, 
coming a little bit nearer. 

“T don’t know, ’'m sure,” replied 
Kate, briefly ; not feeling equal to a 
catechism on that theme. 

And she rose up, notwithstanding 
her alleged tiredness, and, braving 
prosecution, went in amongst the 
standing corn, and took the trouble 
of picking several wheat-ears and a 
whole handful of poppies. Laden 
with these, she came back, and sat 
down again. Her next move was to 
stick a selection from the bunch, 
poppies and wheat-ears, in amongst 
the plaits of her hair ; to look up in 
Dare’s face, smiling, and ask him 
whether they were not lovely? That 
smile was like the smile with which 
foam-borm Aphrodite dowered him 
who “came up from reedy Simois, all 
alone ;” that smile which, in one 
moment, gained her the palm of 
fairer far than white-armed Héré, ° 
fairer far than gray-eyed Athene ; 
that smile which made forsaken 


-Enone shudder on the heights of 


“many-fountained Ida.” At that 
moment Dare’s blood surged through 
its channels like the waters of a 
great river in flood-time. He felt 
almost dizzy with passion. Never 
had anything like such a tempest 
burst on his dark soul before. He 
felt, blindly, that this girl, this little 
sorceress, must be made utterly his 
own, somehow ; it did not matter 
what price he would have to pay for 
so sweet a gratification. He seemed 
to be enduring the punishment of 
Tantalus, alone with her, in such 
close proximity that he almost felt 
her warm breath fanning his cheek 
fanning it as a wind fans fire, an 
yet to be compelled to observe to- 
wards her the cold, decorous for- 
malities of ordinary society. 

“ Give me one-of those things,” he 
said, hoarsely. 

Unsafe to disobey him now ; and 


‘again Kate shrank away, with a 


tremor that was half, real fright, 
under those reckless caverned eyes, 
that had such devil’s fire in —_ 
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“Not one of those -others,” he 
went on, almost in a whisper—a 
-rather alarming whisper ; “one of 
the very ones you have got in your 
hair. Give it me, Kate—I must 
have it. No flower will ever be the 
same to me again. I will keep it as 
long as I live ; I swear I will; and 
it shall be buried in my grave with 
me for the love of little Kate !” 

he came nearer still, and put 
forth a bold hand, and, hardly mas- 
ter of himself, took one of the 
coveted poppies out of its warm 
resting-place in her deép hair, and 
having got possession of it, rained 
mad kisses upon its innocent petals, 
which withered under the hot 
shower. Kate sat passive, thrilled 
through every nerve, and a very little 
bit alarmed at the storm her poppies 
and she had raised ; a little awed by 
those eyes; but she would have 
done anything self-destroying on 


earth he had told her, joyfully ; at 


least she thought so then, and did not 
even wish to check him, or stem the 
lava torrent of his fierce love, if love 
is the right name for it. 

Dare stopped kissing the poor 
little poppy at last. It is dull work 
kissing by proxy ; not likely to satisfy 
a man of Dare’s stamp, most as- 
suredly. It only whetted his strong 
longing for kisses of another sort. 
Montaigne’s definition of love, which 
shows him totally ignorant of it in 
its higher aspect, affecting the soul, 
exactly described the sort of love 
Dare was capable of— 


% not a joy where soul with soul 
unites 


Only a wondrous animal delight.” 


His eyes turned now ; thirsty, eager, 
and drunk deep of the fountain-head 
of intoxicating witchery contained 
for him at present in Kate’s face, so 
eloquent sometimes ; so poetic, some 
folks said ; but I don’t think they 
could have described what they 
meant by a poetic face, in that lux- 
uriant form of hers, rich in a sort.of 
full southern development. He was 
quite close to her now, quite. He 
must do it. The future be hanged ! 
so he threw honour to one wind, pru* 
dence to a second, and all other ob- 
jections to the two others, and 
stretched out rash arms to take her 
to himself, to possess her utterly, to 
strain her to his heart, as he had 
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never strained woman so passionately 
before, that she should be his, and 
no other man’s, for one five minutes 
at least, one five minutes that they 
could never, either of them, forget 
again. And when, years hence, little 
Kate should throw herself away on 
some confounded country boor or 
other, she should think of this five 
minutes, and loathe her lord. Self- 
ish great animal! It was nothing 
to him what her tortures would be, 
living with this loathed lord, loving 
him, Dare, still with all the oneness 
and intensity of a resolute soul. 
Meanwhile, unconscious, Kate sat 
still where she was, on the’grass, and 
said nought against Dare’s ap- 
proaches. He loved her then, and 
would marry her, and she should be 
always with him! How willing she 
was to sink away into-his arms, and 
lie on his great, broad breast, and 
look up into his face, and be his for 
life and death, as she had dreamed 
in her vision of joy in the dark wood, 
when that dream had seemed so im- 
possible of fulfilment. It was on 
the point of fulfilment now. His 
arms were closing round her, tighter, 
tighter, when, at this very opportune 
or inopportune moment, a light sound 
travelled to their cars, borne by the 
warning breeze—the evident, ‘un- 
deniable sound of some people a good 
way off still, but coming nearer 
every moment, talking in the next 
field. A small inoffensive sort of 
sound, not much louder than the 
buzzing of a summer gnat; but for 
all that, it made Dare and Kate start 
asunder quite as effectually as if it had 
been a cannon shot. Kate rose up 
swiftly, crimson as the heart of a 
many folded rose, bathed in a flood 
of confusion. 

“There’s some one coming !” she 
said, in a horrified whisper. 

“Tt’s my sisters!” replied Dare, 
after a rapid glance at the disturbers 
of this harmless téte-d-téte—whisper- 
ing, unconsciously, too. 

Balked he was of his prey for a 
while, and in bitter wrath and vexa- 
tion, in consequence. 

“What the deuce brings them here 
of all places in the world?” he ground 
out between histeeth. “Curse them!” 
And then he turned to Kate, and 
said, rapidly, ‘Good-bye, Kate. You 
must go home by yourself-now. I 
shall have to walk home with these 
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women ;” and again he ground his 
teeth at the thought of them. “It 
seems abominable to ask you to do 
such a thing,” he went on quickly, 
while a dark flush of anger and 
shame crossed his face ; “ but for my 
sake, Kate, my own darling, get over 
that stile now this minute, and run 
down the lane as quick as you can. 
It’s for your own good, Kate. I 
would not*have their prying eyes 
find you here with me now for any 
money. Good-bye, my darling, my 
own little Kate,’ he added, “and 
remember what I asked you.” 

Kate was not slow in obeying his 
injunctions. She sprang over the stile 
with remarkable agility. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, and nodded 
her little head at him, and was out 
of sight in a minute. 

Then Dare drew a deep breath, put 
his hands into his pockets, and 
lounged, lazy and blasé, to meet the 
advancing young ladies, as if nothing 
had or ever couid have power to draw 
him out of his state of thorough in- 
differeuce as regarded things in gene- 
ral. Was it fancy, or did the high- 


bred Annette and the polished Au- 
-_ look decidedly odd as he came 
u 

“ Well, Dare, what have you been 
doing with yourself all afternoon ?” 
asked Annette, with a rather con- 
strained attempt at easiness of man- 


ner. ‘One does not often meet you 
ruralizing.” 

“ How can you ask what I have 
been doing?” said Dare, with re- 
proachful languor, “as if there was 
anything on earth or under the earth 
to do here. I have not been doing 
anything that I know of. I have been 
suffering a good deal. I have been 
conjugating the verb s’ennuyer in all 
its moods, and tenses, as I do every 
afternoon, and indeed forenoon too, 
in this hole.” 

“T suppose you have been picking 
buttercups or making daisy chains 
now, have not you ?” asked Augusta, 
with a sneer. 

“Well, I have not yet, but I am 
fast coming to that stage. I feel I 
am,” and t sighed’ deeply. “Tl 
give you the first I make, Gussy, I 

romise you, to wear in your hair. 
t’ll look so awfully girlish and jolly, 
you know.” 

Having paid Miss Augusta off with 
that gentle blow aimed at her age, he 
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felt better. Miss Augusta was a 
little exasperated. Exasperation and 
inquisitiveness together made her 
bolder than usual; for in ordinary 
cases, both she and Annette had a 
wholesome dread of their second 
brother, and had learned to abstain 
from questioning him as to his goings 
out and comings in. Augusta was 
naturally more valiant than her sister, 
so these combined causes made her 
spokeswoman now. 

“T thought,” she said, “that there 
was some one with you, some woman, 
when first we caught sight of yoa, 
Dare ?” 

Not a trace of confusion on Dare’s 
face, as he took off his hat, and 
passed his hand across his forehead, 
with an expression of utter bored- 
ness. 

“Extremely probable,” he said, 
without hesitation. “I met that little 
Williams’ girl, the red-faced one, you 
know, and she kept on chattering to 
me till I really thought I never should 
get away from her. I had to say, at 
last, that I saw my sisters coming, 
and I must go and meet them, or I 
should not have got rid of her by 

ow.” 

Well lied, Dare, boldly and in- 
geniously. His sisters were stag- 
gered. 

“Which way did she go?” asked 
Augusta, suspicious still. 

***Pon my honour, I don’t know,” 
drawled Dare, with a triumph of 
perplexity on his troubled features. 
‘Oh, it must have been this way, I 
fancy, over the fields; but ‘pon my 
honour I could not swear.” 

“Over the fields?’ said Annette, 
interrogatively, with one foot on the 
stile in that direction. 

* Ye—e—s, I think so,” said Dare, 
doubtful still, and yawning. “Oh, 
you're going to cut off after her, are 
you? Oh, all right; but I don’t 
think you'll catch her up, because 
she said she was in a a vil of a 
hurry ; no, I don’t mean that, but 
she said she was in a tremendous 
hurry about something or other, and 
should run home the whole way. I 
believe she intended me to run with 
her,” he subjoined, with well affected 
lazy conceit. 

hat remark was so much in Dare’s 
style that his sisters were more stag- 
gered than ever. That one lie did 
more towards convincing or uncon- 

19* 
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vincing them than all the former 
ones. 

“What! is she a victim too?” 
asked Annette, laughing pleasantly. 

“Oh, Heaven forbid! I hope not!” 
said Dare, fervently, “I cannot help 
itif sheis,” headded, resignedly. They 
were walking very fast to overtake 
Miss Williams. “It’s awful hot 
work, posting along in this broiling 
sun at this rate,’ remarked Dare 
crossly, “I’m sure I wish to good- 
ness you could get up to the girl, for 
I suppose your suspicions would be 
allayed then, and we might walk at 
a less heathenish rate. Yes,” he went 
on, and he could not resist the temp- 
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MANKIND would seem to be united 
in the opinion that man is born sine 
auxilio sartoris. We suppose we 
may, without offence, assert the same 
as regards the gentler sex, if we ex- 
cept the circumstances attending the 
birth of Pallas Athene. But it has 
been reserved for what may be termed 
the transcendental school of psycho- 
logists, who have their representa- 
tives among the physicians alike of 
England and Ireland, to discover that 
every human being is born mad. For 
what are the mental characteristics 
of infancy and childhood, according 
to these ingenious advocates of epi- 
demic insanity, but stages of intellec- 
tual inactivity or weakness, corres- 
ponding to the imbecility and mental 
debility of the man? Scientifically 
considered, the intellectual condition, 
if it may be so expressed, of the new- 
born babe is only a state of amentia, 
or total absence of mind, as distin- 
guished from dementia, or destruction 
of that faculty, which can only take 
place after its development ; while 
the idiot is only the grown-up child, 
the development of whose mind does 
not keep pace with that of his bodily 
constitution. Against this theory, 
however, plausible as it may seem, 
many instances might be adduced, 
even from the pages of Dr. Bucknill’s 
own journal,* of children affected 
with various degrees of insanity, from 
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tation of dealing an ireful glare apiece 
to them—“ I know you think I have 
been telling you lies, as if I would 
take the trouble to tell lies to you,” 
and he put vast scorn into the you. 

“Tm sure I didn’t suspect you,” 
stammered Annette, convicted and 
repentant. “ Did you, Augusta?’ 

““No—o,” said Augusta, reluct- 
antly. “ At least, I don’t now.” 

So they gave over their chase, 
fairly burnt out by the baking sun, 
which made the delicately nurtured 
Miss Stamers feel quite’faint ; and 
Dare subsided into a sulky silence, 
having lied with great success. 


OF LETTERS. 


helpless idiocy to raving mania! In- 
deed the curious reader will be amused 
to find in a recent number of that 
journal the extraordinary history of a 
young maniac, who, before he had 
obtained by his birth a fair field for 
the exercise of his violence, evinced 
unmistakable indications of the fu- 
ture fate that awaited him—namely, 
death during a paroxysm of mania, 
before he had completed his first 
year! Had this prodigy, so early and 
untimely lost, attained the age of 
manhood, his career might have fur- 
nished a fruitfulsource of observation 
to the psychologists, and have been 
the means of materially assisting to- 
wards the solution of the vexed ques- 
tion, whether the diseases which pass 
under the name of insanity are inhe- 
rent to the mind from birth, or only 
the result of succeeding influences, 
physical and moral. 

A history of the insanity of men 
of genius, especially of the literary 
class, would constitute a work of great 
and terrible interest. The calamities 
of authors have often excited the at- 
tention of the lovers of literature. 
Valerianus, an Italian, attached to 
the court of Pope Leo X.; the Ger- 
man, Spizelius ; the indefatigable 
Mencken, and the industrious Isaac 
Disraeli, have accumulated vast stores 
of information respecting the infelici- 
ties of authors ; but with the excep- 


* Vide “Asylum Journal of Mental Science,” passim. 
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tion of a few tracts, including the bro- 
chures of the Frenchmen, Jelert, Cal- 
meil, and Delapierre—the latest being 
7 the most instructive contri- 

ution to this description of biography 
—the literary aspect of insanity has 
not been considered. And yet it is a 
topic of surpassing interest ; for, inde- 
pendently of the amusement, melan- 
choly though it be, which the record 
of folly furnishes, it ought to be a 
matter of reflection with us, as it has 
been with thoughtful persons in all 
ages, how far the world has been 
moved, and its destinies really ton- 
trolled, by fools and crack-brained 
thinkers. 

The study of this subject, however, 
in the present imperfect condition of 
mental science, is much complicated 
by the difficulty of any attempt at 
defining the limits which separate 
sanity from insanity ; for, as the 
learned Gregory truly remarks, 

‘Nulla datur linea accurata inter sanam 
mentem et vesaniam.” 


And it has frequently happened, per- 
haps to every one of us, that, called 
on to estimate the value of the ideas 
or actions of men, we have hesitated. 
before pronouncing a judgment, even 
though our opinion may have 
amounted to an absolute conviction, 
uncertain as to the impressions of 
others ; for it will always fare with 
the originators of any ideas inconsis- 
tent with the common forms of be- 
lief, as it fared with the precocious 
boy alluded to by Beattie :— 


“ Some will think them wondrous wise, 
And some believe them mad.” 


To the unthinking and unobservant, 
the compilation of such a work as we 
have indicated would seem to require 
only a little patient research. This 
was also the opinion of M. Delapierre 
when he entered on his task ; but as 
his investigations proceeded, and ma- 
terials were accumulated, the work 
assumed gigantic proportions ; and it 
appeared, he observes, as though a 
biographical account of literary mad- 
men would involve, in the end, no- 
thing less than ahistory of the world. 
“ For madness enters in some measure 
into the constitution of most of the 
great minds with which history makes 
us acquainted ; and it often becomes 
very difficult to establish the differ- 
ence which predispositions to mad- 


ness present from certain cotiditions 
known, orreceived, as those of reason.” 


Aristotle observes that it is of the 
essence of a good poet to be mad; an 
assertion the correctness of which 
Shakespeare has stamped with the 
weight of his great authority. But 
the affliction is shared, according to 
the latter, by all those who are vic- 
tims to the tender passion ; for 


“ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


And Dryden, while modifying the 
strength of the same sentiment, gives 
it a much wider scope, when he says 
that 
“Great wits to madness, sure, are near 
allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds di- 
vide.” 


The question as to who was the first 
subject of the mental phenomenon 
distinguished by the title of eccentri- 
city is one at present rather difficult 
of+solution ; but if it be considered 
as a phase of insanity—as it must— 
there can be no doubt of its existence 
at a very early age. Indeed, assum- 
ing that excess of passion or derange- 
ment affects the moral constitution of 
our species no less than the intellec- 
tual, the eldest son of Adam was the 
first maniac, or eccentric character, 
as the advocates of the theory of 
moral insanity would term him; and 
the malady may be said to have pre- 
yailed when the Almighty declared 
that “every imagination of the 


thought of man’s heart was only evil 


continually.” In the restored world 
again Noah soon gave a temporary 
example of it, after an indulgence 
which millions have since practised 
with a similar result. Passing over 
numerous other indications of the 
existence of mental maladies in the 
Jewish nation, we find amongst the 
threatenings against disobedience of 
the Divine Lays, “ Madness, and 
blindness, and astonishment of heart;” 
while the “Spirit of Belial,’ whose 
influence is described as “dangerous, 
malignant, and inconsistent with 
truth,” has been interpreted by mo- 
dern German philosophers as nothing 
else than lunacy. 

Early in Jewish narrative mention 
is made of the disorders incident to 
the human mind, which sometimes 
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sheltered its infirmity under the garb 
of divination: and to the critical 
student of Biblical history, the fate 
of Nebuchadonozor, “eating grass like 
an ox, his hair grown like the feathers 
of eagles, and his nails like birds’ 
claws,” will furnish a correct picture 
of the neglect and brutality which 
added horrors to the doom of the 
lunatic in those days. The simula- 
tion of insanity attributed to Ulysses, 
in order to secure exemption from 
service in the Trojan war, and the 
means employed in the detection of 
his stratagem, evince Homer's fami- 
liarity with the manifestations of the 
disordered brain. But a somewhat 
earlier reference to the subject is con- 
tained in the mythological account of 
the cure effected on two daughters of 
Proteus, King of Argos, who, for pre- 
ferring their beauty to that of Juno, 
were afflicted with madness, and fan- 
cied themselves two cows! This is 
erhaps the oldest allusion to actual 
fallucination which the history of 
insanity furnishes. 
The ancient Romans, too, had their 
Ceriti—so called because it was sup- 
osed that Ceres sometimes deprived 
aaa worshippers of their senses ; and 
their Lymphati, whom the nymphs 
(fruitful source of mental disquiet 
then as now) had caused to go mad, 
and who, like the Greek pythonesses, 
were believed to possess the attribute 
of presaging future events. 


There is no more curious chapter in 
Grecian biography than the story of 
Socrates and his familiar demon ; 
which sometimes unseen, and at other 
times, as he asserted, assuming human 
shape, acted as his mentor ; which pre- 
served his life after the disastrous 
battle of Delium, by pointing out to 
him the only secure line of retreat, 
while the lives of his friends, who 
disregarded his éntreaties to accom- 
pany him, were sacrificed ; and which 
again, when the crisis of his fate ap- 

roached, twice dissuaded him from 
vefending himself before his accusers, 
and in the end encouraged him to 
quaff the poisoned cup presented to 
his lips by an ungrateful people. * 

The character of his contemporary, 
Democritus, exhibits a still stranger 
admixture of wisdom and folly. Al- 
though he has been described by 
Hippocrates as “a little man, very 
pelansitely by nature,” he is known 
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to us as the “ laughing philosopher,” 
in contrast to Heraclitus, distin- 
guished as the “weeping philoso- 
pher.” Curious inconsistency ; one 
philosopher laughing at the follies 
and vices of his neighbours, while 
another wept! The ingenious author 
of The Querist puts the question, 
“whether fools do not make rules, 
and wise men follow them ;” and as 
the followers of Democritus are un- 
questionably more numerous than 
those of his opponent he must con- 
sequently be accounted as the greater 
fook It is doubtful, however, from 
the variety and excellence of his 
works, whether his was 

“the loud laugh, that speaks the vacant 

mind,” 


or only the other, and more pleasing 
sensation which is experienced, as 
an old physiologist observes, when 
“pleasant vapours tickle the midriff.” 

The people of Abdera, however, 
with whose follies Democritus made 
merry, could perceive no indications 
of Wisdom in such an indulgence ; 
nor could they be satisfied of his 
sanity until he had been visited and 
pronounced sane by Hippocrates. 
And the people of Abdera were not 
far ‘wrong, if it be true, as related by 
Sabellicus, that’ in order the more 
effectually to enjoy the pleasure of 
contemplation, he actually reduced 
himself to blindness, by putting out 
his eyes. 

The life of Diogenes—the embodi- 
ment of cynical wisdom — presents 
traits of character no less singular. 
Who has not heard of his tub, his 
wallet, and his bowl? which latter he 
is said to have thrown away, as super- 
fluous, on seeing a boy drinking water 
out of the palm of his hand. The con- 
sistent attachment to his principles, 
which procured for him the respect 
of the Athenians, may still inspire a 
feeling of reverence for his memory ; 
but in this utilitarian age we should 
hold but of little account the wisdom 
of the man who would, like Diogenes, 
prefer rags and vagrancy to the glory 
of Alexander the Great. Plato, his 
contemporary and rival, pronounced 
him to be a Socrates run mad ; and 
his death by his own hand confirms 
the latter part of the verdict. 

Even the wise Solon is accused of 
having played the fool—but there 
was a method in his madness ; for 
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when, crowned with a fool’s cap, and 
affecting the air and manner of a 
lunatic, he appeared in the Forum 
before a multitude of Athenians— 
amongst whom reports of his insanity 
had been industriously circulated for 
days before—it was to excite his 
countrymen to the recovery of 
Salamis; which, animated by his 
impassioned discourse, they deter- 
mined to effect. In fact his simu- 
lation of insanity was only intended 
to evade the punishment decreed, by 
the laws then in force, against any 
one who dared to introduce in public 
a subject so humiliating to Athenian 
pride as the loss of Salamis. 

Among the numerous examples 
which ancient history furnishes of 
great men who—whether the victims 
of hallucination, of enthusiasm, or 
fanaticism, amounting to what tox- 
ologists term “exaltative insanity,” or 
actuated by the motives of the im- 


’ postor, have controlled the destinies 


of nations, and transmitted to the 
present time their laws, their doc- 
trines, and systems of religion—may 
be enumerated Numa, Pythagoras, 
Mahomet, Sertorious, and Eunus the 
Sicilian. Numa may have had faith 
in his Egeriag Sertorious in his hind, 
as Socrates in his demon; and the 
heavenly mission of Ais Gabriel may 
have been a matter of conviction 
with Mahomet ; but the story of the 
pigeon trained to pick peas out of the 
‘* Prophet’s” ear, and to pass for an 
angelic visitor dictating to him (which 
the Moslems preserved for the credu- 


lous Christians, and the Christians for - 


the Moslems), has been dismissed by 
Grotius as destitute of proof. Never- 
theless, a distinguished modern critic 
has asserted the reality of their belief 
in the supernatural agencies reported 
to have _ exercised in their re- 
gard, on the ground that men endowed 
with such genius as their lives ex- 
hibit, must have had penetration 
enough to perceive that fraud could 
never entirely succeed. 

As religion opens such a boundless 
horizon to the mind, in which con- 
jectures, hopes, and fears assume 
every variety of form which the ima- 
gination can lend them, it is in this 
domain, perhaps, that we are to look 
for the most fantastical creations of 
disordered reason. Strange and 
whimsical, indeed, are the freaks of 
eccentric theologians! We read, for 


instance, of a sermon published by 
a celebrated English divine, named 
Baxter, entitled ‘‘ Hooks and Eyes for 
Believers’ Breeches ;” of a titillating 
peeeee described as a “‘ Spiritual 
nuff-box, to make Devout Souls 
Sneeze.” Another divine furnishes 
a medico-theological appliance, in 
book *form, called “ A Spiritual 
Seringue for devotionally constipated 
Souls.” The ingenious John Fry 
supplies “A pair of Bellows to blow 
off the Dust cast upon him by hostile 
Sectaries ’ while about the same 
time the English public were awak- 
ened to repentance by “A Sigh of 
Sorrow, breathed out of a Hole in the 
Wall of an earthen Vessel known 
among men as Samuel Fish !” 

We may smile at the extravagance 
of the Italian theologian, Paoletti, 
who, in the seventeenth century, 
among other extraordinary works, 
published one in which he demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction, if 
not to that of his readers, that the 
aboriginal races of North America 
were the direct descendants of Satan 
by one of Noah’s daughters, and that 
consequently it was impossible they 
could ever obtain grace or salvation ; 
but we are moved to pity at the ex- 
travagant folly of Guillaume Postel, 
who, in the century preceding that in 
which Paoletti wrote, issued two 
large volumes, in which he strenu- 
ously maintained that the Christian 
dispensation applied only to men, and 
that the redemption of the female 
sex was destined to beeffected through 
the instrumentality of an old Roman 
matron of his acquaintance, and of 
more than doubtful character. The 
inconceivable absurdity’ of Postel’s 
doctrine should have sufficed, one 
would think, to render him unworth 
of further notice than that to whic 
he was entitled, as a lunatic, at the 
hands of the humane ; yet it is re- 
ported in the eichecioel histories of 
the period that his vagaries elicited 
the angry contrgdictions of a host of 
learned writers. 

The ridiculous aspect is well re- 
presented in the person of the French- 
man, Geoffrey Vallee, the contem- 
porary of Postel, who possessed a 
shirt for every day in the year 
(including, of course, an additional 
garment for leap year), which he was 
in the habit of sending all the way 
from Paris to Flanders, to be washed 
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in a stream in that country, remark- 
able for the limpidity of its waters. 
Having promulgated certain views 
inconsistent with the dogmas of the 
Sorbonne, his eccentricities did not 
save him from the punishment which 
offences against religion thenentailed, 
and the unfortunate Vallee was 
burned in Paris, with his books, in 
the year 1574. 

The extravagance of Postel was 
equalled, if not surpassed, by another 
and contemporary theologian, an en- 
thusiastic Frenchman named Parizot, 
whose flagrant impiety contributed 
largely to cover the materialists of his 
time with ridicule. The elements of 
the Trinity, according to Parizot, 
were reducible to the three natural 
substances of salt, mercury, and sul- 
phur: salt, as a generating agent, 
representing the First Person; and 
mercury, by its extreme fluidity, cor- 
responding to the all-pervading in- 
fluence of the Second ; the attributes 
of the Third Person being repre- 
sented by the property which sulphur 

ssesses of uniting salt and mercury. 
Dactenstely for the sake of religion 
and morality, the progress of Parizot 
as a teacher was cut short, for his 
books—notwithstanding that he had 
presumptuously dedicated them, first, 

.to the Supreme Being, and in the 

next place to the French Sovereign 
—were deservedly condemned, and 
publicly burned. 

The career of John Mason, the self- 
styled Messiah of Water Stratford, in 
England, affords a melancholy ex- 
ample of religious folly. Calm, acute, 
ae intelligent in all worldly affairs, 
his consistent enthusiasm in matters 
of religion must have been founded 
on sincere conviction. Exorbitant as 
were his pretensions, they were re- 
ceived as genuine by a large mass of 
believers, whose faith in his mission 
was unshaken even long after his 
death, which happened in the year 
1695. This extravagance recalls that 
of Johanna Southcote, the demented 
old woman, ignorant and ugly, who 
not only affected to believe herself 
about to bring forth a Redeemer, but 
also convinced a number of fanatics, 
who, in the ardour of their enthusi- 
asm, actually went the length of pre- 
paring a magnificent cradle, with 
appropriate fittings, for the new 

essiah. However, the millennium 
which she failed to introduct may 
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yet be inaugurated through the vir- 
tues of Elizabeth Cottle, of Kirkstall 
Lodge, Clapham Park, London. The 
name of this lady is, perhaps, new to 
our readers ; but it is a name that the 
powers of the earth, including espe- 
cially the Emperor of the French, 
the Cham of Tartary, Lord Russell, 
and John Bright, cannot hear with- 
out a shudder. In her numerous 
addresses to these personages Miss 
Cottle proclaims - herself an angel 
inspired to conclude all the little 
political and social difficulties of our 
epoch, and to regenerate the human 
race. Had the sovereigns of France 
and Sardinia availed themselves, on 
the occasion of the Italian war, of the 
analogy which she has been the 
means of discovering between the 
quadrilateral fortresses and the four 
centurions who kept watch before the 
prison in which St. Peter was con- 
fined, the victories of Magenta and’ 
= might have been dispensed 
with. 

Montaigne, in his interesting essay 
on “The Artof Discoursing,” observes 
that the reason why great men appear 
sometimes to be more foolish than 
they are, is that they undertake more 
than they are able to perform, and 
make a greater parade ; whereas he 
who has not exerted his full strength 
leaves you to guess whether he’ has 
been tried to the utmost that he is 
capable of doing. “This,” he adds, 
“is the reason why there are so many 
more silly mortals among the learned 
than in other classes. Knowledge 
is a thing of great weight ; they sink 
under it.” 

In the literary division of eccentri- 
city We should not perhaps expect so 
much extravagance as obtains in the 
theological ; for the purely literary 
mind occupies itself more with the 
form of expression of common ideas, 
than with the elemental nature of the 
ideas themselves. Yet what number- 
less examples does history furnish 
us of great men, gifted with intellec- 
tual accomplishments, afflicted with 
degrees of insanity more or less in- 
tense—from moping melancholy to 


“Moody madness laughing wild 


Amid severest woe !” 


Alfieri, Ariosto, and Dante were 
victims, during the greater part of 
their careers, to a settled melancholy ; 
but the most remarkable example of 
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mental depression joined to exuberant 
fancy is that presented in the case of 
the author of “Jerusalem Liberated.” 
We cannot contemplate, without ex- 
periencing a sensation of profound 
sympathy,.the life-long sufferings of 
the gentle Tasso, whose imagination, 
overwrought and undisciplined, filled 
him with exaggerated suspicions of 
all around him, while superstitious 
terrors completed his misery. _Wan- 
dering about for two years through 
his beautiful Italy, a prey to fanciful 
despondency, even while composing 
some of his works—sometimes taking 
refuge from imaginary foes in the 
trackless forests ‘of the Appenines ; 
and anon surrendering himself to the 
Inquisition, a confessing, as here- 
tical, doubts which the Inquisitors 
knew were but the illusions of hypo- 
chondria. Although at this period 
his mind had become much disordered 
by the opposition of critics, a fate 
which he has shared with many of 
his class, it is doubtful whether his 
confinement in a madhouse by the 
Duke of Este was at all justifiable. 
It was probably a mere act of retalia- 
tion for the reproaches and insults so 
freely directed by the poet. against 
his former patrons for the altered 
manner adopted by the ducal court 
towards him. But before the end 
of his seven years’ confinement he 
undoubtedly became a veritable Jack 
o Bedlam. And no wonder ; for to 
a mind capable_of evincing such ex- 
quisite sensibility as characterizes 
his poetry, an incarceration of seven 
years in that terrible hospital of Santa 
Anna— 


“ That mighty lazar house of many woes, 
Where laughter was not mirth, nor 
thought the mind, 
Nor words a language, nor even men 
mankind,” 


must inevitably have produced that 
result. His conviction, therefore, of 
the reality of his constant visiter 
from the spirit-world, with whom he 
freely conversed, or affected to con- 
verse, in the presence of his friends, 
can only be treated as the delusion of 
*a diseased brain. 

The eccentricities of Benvenuto 
Cellini. and Jerome Cardan eutitle 
them toa place in the catalogue of 
Fous Litteraires. Who is not fami- 
liarly acquainted with the quarrels 
and escapades of the ingenious Cel- 
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lini, or has not shuddered at the 
thrilling description which he has 
left us, in his interesting memoirs, of 
those terrible nights in the Coliseum 
when, lighted by a globe of fire, the 
amphitheatre was filled with legions 
of demons, with whom he conversed ? 
We are constrained to believe that it 
was only an illusion practised on his 
senses by the charlatan to whose 
guidance Cellini committed himself, 
and whose incantations are said to 
have raised the spirits from the nether 
fires, as Cellini’s character for general 
veracity stands untarnished. Not so 
with Jerome Cardan, who was one of 
the most celebrated of Italian physi- 
cians in his day, but a consummate 
empiric ; so addicted to the study of 
the occult sciences, and to the estab- 
lishment of the truths of astrology, 
that having predicted the period of 
his own life, with a folly exceeding 
even that of Democritus, he is asserted 
to have starved himself to death in 
order to verify his prediction. 

The grandeur of Michael Angelo’s 
ideas have procured for him the name 
of “the divine madman,” as the 
harmless oddities of Goldsmith se- 
cured for him the soubriquet of “the 
inspired idiot ;’ but the inconsisten- 
cies of the great master were confined 
to the innovations which his sublime 
conceptions tended to introduce into 
the arts of painting and architecture. 

The lamentable consequences at- 
tending excessive study, however, 
even when the subject is one con- 
nected with the sublime and beauti- 
ful in Art, are impressively exhibited 
in the life-long horror of Spinello, who, 
during his deep study for the picture 
of the Fallen Angels, kept his mind 
so especially concentrated on the 
conception of Lucifer, that the horri- 
ble shadow of the arch-demon was 
constantly before his eyes during the 
remainder of his existence. But 
though the sufferings of Spinello 
were of a sufficiently terrible nature, 
they sink into insignificance compared 
with the agonies of Jurien, whose 
intense study for the profound Ana- 
lysis of the Apocalypse ended in the 
awful illusion that the beast of blas- 
phemy, with ten heads and ten horns, 
and ten crowns on his horns, was 
vent up in his body, and preying on 

is vitals. 


it has been observed that the 
friends of Pope ascribed his irasci- 
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bility to a degree of “vapours” bor- 
dering on insanity. He himself also 
confesses that his moments of unac- 
countable despondency were very fre- 
uent. Cowley, all whose later pro- 

uctions are pervaded by the deepest 
despondency, describes himself, in 
“The Complaint,’ as “the melan- 
choly Cowley ;” but his sadness is 
pronounced by his biographers as 
tather the result of disappointment 
than of mental infirmity. The un- 
happy fate of poor Collins will con- 
tinue to excite pity so long as the 
admirers of poetry shall find a charm 
in some of the most exquisite crea- 
tions of genius which the English 
language contains. The poetical 
temper of Collins has been described 
by Johnson as “delighting to rove 
Tcceathe the meadows of enchant- 
ment, to gaze on the magnificence of 
golden palaces; and repose by the 
waterfalls of Elysian gardens.” This 
was at the period when, in his own 
words, 


“ Hope, enchanted, smiled and waved her 
golden hair.” 


But the bliss which he portrays in 
the ode in which the picture of Hope 
is so beautifully painted, ‘was, as he 


says, short-lived. The disappoint- 
ment of his literary expectations cast 
a gloom over his existence, and he 
descended through the paths of im- 
providence, dissipation, and destitu- 
tion to the depths of misery. The 
picture of his later days is peculiarly 
affecting. After he had retired to 
his native city of Chichester, naked, 
destitute, diseased, and in wild des- 
pair, he would haunt the aisles and 
cloisters of the cathedral, loving their 


“dim religious light ;” 


and when the choristers chanted their 
anthem, the listening and bewildered 
poet, carried out of himself by the 
solemn strains and his own too sus- 
ceptible imagination, moaned and 
shrieked, and awoke a sadness and 
a terror in the minds of the audience, 
who beheld their friend, their kins- 
man, and their poet before them, an 
awful image of human misery and 
ruined genius. It is in allusion to 
this circumstance that the line, 


“*Ye walls that echoed to his frantic moan,” 


has been introduced into the epitaph 
on his monument. 
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Cowper’s mind, too, at one time so 
completely broke down, that he who 
wrote “The Task,” and accomplished 
the still more arduous “task” of trans- 
lating Homer’s “Iliad,” devoted him- 
self to the childish occupation of 
taming hares, and constructing bird- 
cages, and traps for catching foxes. 
It is also a curious fact, that the hu- 
morous ballad of “John Gilpin,” was 
composed during a fit of despondency 
so severe as to have nearly ended in 
his becoming a suicide. The well 
known anecdotes related of Gri- 
maldi and Liston—both humorists 
by profession, but melancholics by 
nature—furnish additional illustra- 
tions of the extraordinary kind of 
connexion which may,sometimes exist 
between the agent and the action. 
A still more remarkable instance, 
perhaps, though not presenting such 
a strong contrast between cause and 
effect, is the event reported in the 
life of Kotzebue, who once, im a fit of 
melancholy, contemplated suicide; 
but before he had carried out his 
purpose of self-destruction the mad 
impulse was diverted to his pen, and 
it is to this incident that we owe the 
impressive tragedy of “ Misanthropy 
and Repentance,” better known under 
its English title of “ The Stranger.” 

The inconsistencies of the moody, 
cynical, and superstitious Johnson, 
who inherited a melancholy from his 
father which rendered him “ occa- 
sionally mad, at least.not sober,” may 
suggest reasonable doubts of his 
sanity at all times. Possibly the 
privations and hardships of his earl 
career may have affected his ek, 
otherwise it is ditticult to conceive 
how so robust an understanding could 
have committed such freaks as stand- 
ing bareheaded for an hour in a pro- 
vincial market-place, in his mature 
age, to atone for a trivjal act of dis- 
obedience in his boyhood ; engaging 
the services of an assistant to pray 
with him, and knocking down a book- 
seller with a ponderous volume before 
the prayers were well concluded. In- 
credulous on all other points, he 
readily believed in miracles and ap- 
paritions; and while doubting the’ 
reality of the earthquake of Lisbon, 
he confessed his belief in the existence 
of the Cock-lane ghost. He even 
trembled at the thoughts of death, 
whilst he preached the vanities of 
life. The catalogue of his eccentri- 
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cities would almost justify the bio- 
grapher in classing the great doctor 
in his list of fools. 

We need not dwell on the fate of 
Swift, whose life was one constant 
struggle between the exercise of 
physical energy and the chronic dis- 
ease to which his great mind even- 
tually succumbed. The reason—so 
cynical and morbid in its gaiety— 
which he assigns for the disposition 
of his property is not without signi- 
ficance among the many minor indi- 
cations furnished by his eccentric life, 
of the sad catastrophe which was 
destined to overshadow the sun of his 
genius. He left, as he says, 


“ The little wealth he had, 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 
To show by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much.” 


Smart, the translator of Horace, and 
“Alexander Cruden, the author of that 
monument of talent and industry, 
the “‘ Concordance to the Scriptures,” 
evinced such decided symptoms of 
mental aberration as to justify their 
confinement in lunatic asylums ; and 
Leiand, the laborious compiler of the 
“Collectanea,” by the appropriation of 
portions of which Camden, Stowe, 
and Drayton, the poet, entitled them- 
selves to niches in the temple of 
Fame, ended his career in furious 
madness. We are accustomed to look 
upon Edmund Burke as preséntin 
the grandest example of a wal 
balanced mind, and yet the late Mr. 
Buckle, in his History of Civilization, 
has adduced certain ingenious reasons 
in support of a theory that he was 
for a time mad! 

The mind of Shelley was constantly 
subject to painful illusions ; and such 
was his habit of forgetfulness, or 
mental abstraction, that, like Newton, 
who was “ always thinking unto it,” 
he frequently forgot to eat his dinner. 
Indeed it is observed of the latter that 
he was discovered one evening in his 
study, standing on one of the elevated 
steps of a ladder, in a reverie, with a 
huge volume on his shoulder, in which 

osition he had passed the whole day. 

ut the most extraordinary instance 
of forgetfulness, proceeding from 
abstraction, which the whole range 
of biography exhibits, is the circum- 
stance recorded in the life of Castelli, 
the author of the Lexicon Heptaglot- 
ton, who lived in the reign of Charles 
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II, and who devoted -himself so 
assiduously, during seventeen years, 
to the study of oriental tongues, that 
he totally forgot his native language, 
which -he was obliged to study and 
acquire like a foreign one. 

The amulet discovered in Pascal’s 
pocket, after his death, might not 
count for much in an estimate of his 
eccentricities ; but his excessive ner- 
vousness amounted in some instances 
to actual mental disorder. His con- 
duct was always marked by strong 
peculiarities; and late in life, even’ 
when he was a victim to physical 
infirmity, he frequently required to 
be tied to his chair to prevent him 
from jumping, Curtius like, into thes 
imaginary gulf which in fancy yawned 
before him whithersoever he turned! 

The indolence of literary men is 
proverbial. Ben Jonson was accus- 
tomed to lie in bed for a whole week 
after each drinking bout. Pope and 
Savage were alsoremarkably indolent, 
notwithstanding the occasional acti- 
vity of their mental powers. But the 
most remarkable example of this 
peculiarity of the learned, and of the 
poetic class especially, is exhibited in 
the life of Thomson, the accomplished 
author of the Seasons, who, as Lyt- 
tleton pithily observed, left 


“Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which, dying, he could wish to 
blot.” 


The erudition displayed in his exqui- 
site poems would justify his being 


- ranked amongst the most industrious 


and laborious of the intellectual class ; 
and yet his habitual physical indo- 
lence was such that he was discovered 
one day in a garden, nibbling at a 
ear which hung invitingly near, his 
hands inserted in his pockets, from 
which, as he confessed, he was too 
lazy to withdraw them. 

The affinity which Shakespeare des- 
cribed as existing between love and 
madness has never been more com- 
pletely illustrated in the case of an 
author, than in the unfortunate career 
of the poet, Nathaniel Lee, who died 
in the early part of the last century. 
Having been disappointed in a love 
affair in early life, his mind gave way 
before the profound grief in which he 
was plunged by the defeat of his ex- 
pectations. During intervals of sanity 
he composed poems which extorted 
the praise of even the critical Addi- , 
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son ; but any one reading the thoughts 
which he puts into the mouth of one 


of his love-sick girls, will see that. 


his, passion must have been that of a 
vehemently mad lover. Even while 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum, his 
fertile but incoherent mind produced 
some of the most vigorous verses in 
the English language. In his poems 
he laughably intermingles sentiments 
of resignation, love, and religion, 
with furious assaults upon his sup- 
posed enemies and extravagant apos- 
‘trophes to the elements. His bio- 
grapher relates that the memorable 
words, “Jove, snuff the moon !” which 
appear in one of the plays composed 
«by Lee, were penned by him just at 
the moment when a cloud passed over 
that orb, by the light of which he 
was writing the scene in which the 
expression occurs. And the idea ap- 
peared to him so singularly happy, 
that he insisted on retaining the ex- 
pression as it exists in the published 
copy, notwithstanding the reiterated 
remonstrances of his friends. 

The catalogue of the purely literary 
men whose conduct diverged, more or 
less, from the path of healthy reason, 
is, in fact, prodigious. We may 
mention the names of Chatterton, 
Colton, Keats, Hayden, Ferguson, 
the Scotch poet, who ended his days 
in a madhouse, Burns, Byron, Kirk 
White, and the unfortunate Clarence 
Mangan, as among those of the cele- 
brated men whose lives should be 
written in the Encyclopedia of 
Eccentricity. 

One of the most conspicuous charac- 
teristics of insanity is the feebleness of 
the logical faculty. Hence it follows 
that the eccentricities and specula- 
tions of philosophers and men of 
science, addicted to reasoning on 
abstract principles, and to developing 
the connexion between cause and 
effect, are sometimes of a most extra- 
vagant kind. And it is curious, too, 
that philosophy is of all subjects the 
most attractive to lunatics. The 
humble toiler at the mill, or the un- 
lettered field labourer, afflicted with 
madness, fancies himself a Plato so 
soon as he finds himself the inmate 
of a lunatic asylum. The writer of 
this paper was much struck with 
the case of a patient whom he lately 
saw, totally ignorant of mechanics, 
who has been ten years engaged in 
he task of inventing a monster gun 
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which would destroy the world, and 
the result of whose exertions during 
that period consists in an oval line 
descriptive of the circumference of 
the carriage wheel! And yet, on 
other points, the man evinces much 
good sense and intelligence. 

A deplorable instance of mad 
philosophy is furnished in the life of 
the late Thomas Wirgman, a well- 
known London character about thirty 
years ago. Wirgman amassed a for- 
tune of £50,000, as a goldsmith, which 
he squandered as a_ regenerating 
philosopher. Determined that his 
publications should attract atten- 
tion, if not for their contents, at least 
for their appearance, he had paper 
specially made for the books, the 
same sheet consisting of several dif- 
ferent colours. The production of 
one small volume, “The Devarica- 
tion of the New Testament,” involved 
the enormous expenditure of £3,000. 
But although devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of his principles, the adoption 
of which, he observes, could alone 
secure the throne of these realms to 
the reigning dynasty, he, with strange 
inconsistency, restricted the circula- 
tion of his volumes—one of which was 
a grammar of the five senses, a me- 
taphysical treatise for the use of 
children—to the number of twenty 
copies. Another illustration, hardly 
less deplorable, is presented in the 
case of a certain John Stewart, who 
died in London in the year 1822, 
after having nearly accomplished the 
circuit of the globe in the endeavour 
to discover the “polarization of moral 
truth.” The result of his researches 
appeared, from time to time, in the 
shape of several volumes ; and as he 
apprehended that the kings of the 
earth would form a league for the 
peenent of destroying the books, he 
vegged of his friends that they would 
carefully wrap up some copies so as 
to preserve them from moisture, and 
bury them seven feet under ground, 
tuking care on their deathbeds to 
declare, under the seal of secrecy, 
the places where the treasures had 
been deposited ! 

Was Cardinal Frederick Borromeo 
ess mad when he endowed one of 
the Italian public libraries, contain- 
ing 40,000 volumes, of which no 
catalogue is permitted to be made on 
pain of forfeiture of the funds be- 
queathed by the founder ? 
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The learned men of Italy, in the 
year 1529, were much excited by the 
ublication of a work by Joseph 
ernardi, in which he maintained, 
among other curious doctrines, that 
monkeys were endowed with the 


faculty of speech, but were exceed-’ 


ingly jealous of practising it from a 
reasonable fear lest they should be 
made slaves of by men. Absurd 
as the theory may now seem, it was 
then thought worthy of refutation. 
Indeed, it is not a century since the 
notorious Lord Monboddo excited 
much ridicule bymaintaining the exist- 
ence of satyrs and mermaids, and by 
his assertion of a close affinity be- 
tween the monkey race and the race 
of man. 
Darwin's views on the origin of 
species obtain universal assent, we 
must only rank Bernardi and Lord 
Monboddo with Roger Bacon, Co- 
lumbus, Descartes, ‘the Starry Gal- 
lileo,” and many other great men who 
passed for madmen in their day, but 
the subsequent acceptance of whose 
speculations only confirms the correct- 
ness of the aphorism that “delusions 
are but truths gathered before their 
time.” Another theory of the des- 
tiny of the human race here, is not 
the less curious. Unfortunately, we 
have not takena note of theauthority; 
but the system was based on the in- 
disputable spread of mental diseases, 
by the statistics of which the author 
calculated that a thousand years 
hence the human family would be 
reduced to a state of idiocy ; and as 
it seemed to be a received physio- 
logical opinion that this condition is 
not favourable to the propagation 
of the species, the race of*man would 
thus become extinct without the in- 
tervention of supernatural agency. 
Young states that “every undevout 
astronomer is mad.” A Spanish 
philosopher, named De Flores, des- 
cribed the creation as a series of con- 
centric circles, the centre of which 
was occupied by the Creator. But 
Fourier, seized with the desire of dis- 
tancing all who have written on the 
mysteries of creation, and not con- 
tent with the theory propounded by 
Diogenes of Apollonia, in which the 
atmosphere was represented as a liv- 
ing Intelligence, and the whole uni- 
verse as an animated being, furnished 
with a perfect set of respiratory organs, 
advanced a theory still more surpris- 
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ing. Defending the principles of 
communism, of which he was the 
high a, he has not hesitated to 
avow his belief that the planets were 
living beings, superior, no doubt, to 
man, but still endowed with the same 
passions and attractions ; and that © 
their associating in groups and systems 
proceeded from the same motives 
which influence mankind to congre- 
gate together in society. 

The absurdities of Fourier were 
hardly more excessive than the doc- 
trines promulgated by William Mar- 
tin, the self-styled “universal philo- 
sopher and critic,’ who spent the 
greater part of his life in attempting 
to discover perpetual motion, and 
who, in answer to the cavillings of 
critics, published, in the year 1829, a 
book entitled ~“ William Martin’s 
Challenge to all the World as a 
Philosopher and Critic ;” in the pre- 
face to which, after saluting King 
George IV. and the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, he says, with a flourish— 


“Well they know that William Martin has 
outstript 
Newton, Bacon, Boyle, and Lord Boling- 
broke.” * 


The increase of years produced no 
modification of the views of William 
Martin, who continued, during his 
life, to instruct the public, by the pub- 
lication of volume after volume, in 
rapid succession—all exhibiting the 
same strain of egotism and extra- 


vagance. Nor was the insanity of 
his family confined to one member, 
for his brother Jonathan, emulating 
the immortality of Eratostratus, and 
to secure for his patronymic the sub- 
lime reputation which William’s 
efforts still failed to achieve, actually 
set fire to York Cathedral about 
thirty-five years ago. 

We have but space for a brief 
glance at political eccentricities, 
Political science must necessarily in- 
volve profound study, and exact a 
constant and vigorous use of the 
reasoning faculties. And when the 
political sinks into the party spirit— 
when to a party is given up “ what 
was meant for mankind ”—and per- 
sonal interest and ambitions have an 
open course, the disordered mind 
may disport itself in a wide and 
fruitful field. 

The subjects of Louis XIV. of 
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France were much amused at the 
pretensions of a certain Davenne, who 
entertained the opinion that he ought 
to supplant that monarch. But as 
the question admitted of some doubt, 
the ingenious Davenne proposed two 
plans, the adoption of either of 
which would put an end to all un- 
certainty. In the first plan he pro- 
posed that he himself, with the 
Regent Duke of Orleans, the Princes 
Beaufort, and such as were"most holy 
in the nation, should be thrown into 
a furnace, and whoever came out un- 
injured, should be ordained sovereign 
of the people. But fearing, naturally 
enough, that so severe a test would 
not prove acceptable to the ‘other 
arties concerned, he desired that 
1e might be condemned to death ; 
and if no miracle were wrought in 
his behalf, the monarch might enjoy 
his throne in security ; but if the 
death of the condemned were averted 
by any supernatural interventian, 
the principal obstacles to the reali- 
zation of his ambitious project should 
be subjected to the fate to which he 
had been doomed. 

This inordinate ambition is also 
one of the most frequent characteristics 
of insanity;as the experience of every 
oneaccustomed to visit lunaticasylums 
will prove. But there are other forms 
of delusion peculiar to the politician 
or statesman, of which the most re- 
markable iilustration, perhaps, is 
furnished in the case of Oliver Crom- 
well. We can fancy the face of the 
reader expanding into a smile when 
the name of Cromwell is introducéd 
into the category of mad men of 
genius. But was he not mad? We 
do not mean mad as regards enthu- 
siasm or fanaticism, for these pas- 
sions may co-exist with a healthy 
condition of the mental organs. But 
did he not evince such an amount of 
eccentricity as to justify the belief 
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that his brain was disordered? Of this 
many writers entertain little doubt. 

Did not a spectre appear to him 
in the full light of day, and some 
strange woman open his curtains at 
night, and predict to him that he 
should be king of England? And 
did not a Huntingdon physician tell 
Sir Philip Warwick that he had often 
been sent for at midnight, because 
Cromwell was full of hypochondria, 
thought himself dying, and “ had 
fancies about the town cross ?” More- 
over, he was subject to uncontrollable 
fits of laughter on serious occasiohs. 
Now, who would think that anything 
short of a well-knotted blackthorn 
stick could “tickle his midriff,” or 
soften the sternness of those grim 
features? Yet in Aubrey’s Miscel- 
lany it is stated that at the battle 
of Dunbar Oliver “did laugh so ex- 
cessively as if he had been drunk ;” 
and at the most momentous period 
of his life—immediately before the 
battle of Naseby—he was seized 
with 4 similar fit of laughter, which 
his biographers characterize as a 
“ divine impulse.” 

In the preceding sketch we have 
not enumerated the many distin- 
guished men whose minds were in- 
flamed by the ehemical and physical 
discoveries which crowded the end 
of the last century; writers like 
Forster and Sommering, for instance, 
who actually asserted that the Ros- 
eicrucians could make gold, and that 
Schrépfer could conjure up ghosts, 
or, like Schiller, who, deeply interested 
in magnetism and ideology, oscillated 
between truth and delusion. The 
accomplished Herder and the great 
philosophery Goethe, believed in the 
possession, by some, of the power of 
willing persons from a djstance—a 
belief even far exceeding the present 
spiritualistic creed. : 
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WHO IS THE HEIR ? 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, ESQ. 


CHAPTER XL. 


“ River of Dart, O river of Dart! 
- Every year thou claimest a heart.” 


Hucu MAvuLEVERER the elder lean- 
ed over a stone terrace balustrade, 
smoking a cigar, and watching the 


sunset beyond his western woods. . 


A vast canopy of dimly purpled cloud 
hung from south-west to north-west ; 
but at intervals it was crossed by 
broad paths of burning gold, paths 
for the tread of angels, which led to 
the far blue zenith. Down in the 
ragged hollow of a great cloud- 
mountain sank the sun, a vast bal- 
loon of lurid fire; and the ruddy 
peaks of the vaporous Alps shrank 
calcined by his touch, and crumbled 
into a molten ocean of purple on the 
farthest verge. The myriad crests 
of the wide woodland were unruffled 
by any wind; the blue breath of a 
cottage chimney here and there rose 
unwavering ; the hoarse music of the 
restless Peterel was the sole sound. 
So magical was the beauty, so in- 
tense the calm, that a dreamer might 
have imagined the world upon the 
brink of a great apocalypse. 

Hugh Mauleverer eatin noticed 
it. His.thoughts were elsewhere. 
He remembered how, years ago, wan- 
dering over Dartmoor, he had sought 
the head-quarters of the ancient “> 

e 
remembered how, leaving the Golden 
Lion at Ashburton, in the virginal 
spring morning, he had made for 
Dartmeet, the valley which those 
wild wanderers love. He remem- 
bered finding their encampment be- 
twixt a dark wood and a mighty 
granite hill, where the most beauti- 
ful of all English rivers rushes wildly 
between fringes of the rarest fern. 
Beautiful Dart! how often have I 
gazed on those unfathomable wells 
where thy wild waters are hushed— 
how often listened to thy strange 
“cry,” a sound unlike all other 
earthly sounds, amid the stillness of 
twilight ! 

Hugh Mauleverer’s thoughts had 

. 


reverted to a gipsy girl, of wild eapri- 
cious beauty, who dwelt ameng those 
tents at Dartmeet. She was of the 
royal Romany blood, this Ursula. She 
walked with a Spanish stateliness ; 
her dusky hands and ankles were 
exquisitely formed ; her wild black 
eyes had a haughtiness of glance ; the 
voice in which she sang strange songs 
to melodies of the East was a mad- 
dening contralto. Not here shall we 
tell the story of Mauleverer’s fasci- 
nation, of how the wild gitana was 
tamed, of the perils which he en- 
countered from those fierce vagrants 
in carrying out his purpose; of how 
that stern will and high spirit and 
dauntless courage of his secured his 
triumph. A princess of her tribe, 
Ursula, became Mauleverer’s slave. 
She left the wild life she loved—the 
roof of sky under which she was 
born—the restless river by which had 
been her home—and followed him 
whither he would. 

But the time of separation came. 
It matters little why. Ursula re- 
turned to Dartmeet—alone. Hugh 
Mauleverer went his careless way 
through the world, imperious and 
remorseless. But now, after five and 
twenty years, he was thinking of 
Dartmeet—of the great granite tors 
and the tranquil wells of the river— 
of Ursula. What wonder, seeing that 
he had just heard of Lionel Adder- 
ley’s death ? 

A step on the gravel path aroused 
him. He turned from dreamily gaz- 
ing on the west, and beheld approach- 
ing an ancient gipsy woman, 


‘“Withered, grotesque, immeasurably old.” 


He knew her at once, though lon 
years had past since he had looked 
on Ursula’s aged ancestress. She 
was known as her grandmother, but 
Mauleverer had always believed her 
to ~ her grandmother’s grapdmother 
at least. : 
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“Ah, Mami,” he said, “ whence 
come you? What bringsyou here?” 

“T come from the Moor,” said the 
old woman, in a clear deliberate 
accent. “ You see me now, you will 
never see me again. The last link is 
broken. Tawno Lionel is dead.” 

“ How did you hear it ?” 

“How did I hear? And you— 
Ischur! who stole my Ursula—have 
not learnt that the birds bring us 
news, that the winds whisper to us ! 
We need no written and sealed 
papers to-tell of death.” 

“Yes, the poor boy is dead,” 
Mauleverer. 

“Better for him than to have 
neither father nor mother—to be 
neither English nor Romany—to have 
no name, no inheritance. You" are 
acruel man, Hugh Mauleverer. Only 
a year ago, when a million fools were 
at the great horse race, I saw Tawno 
Lionel in a handsome carriage with 
a handsome lady, and he threw me 
a piece of gold, and he poured the 
foaming wine into my broken cup. 
Little he dreamt it was his old Mami. 
I will keep that cup till I die. O 
he would have been better on the free 
Moor, by the wild river that mourned 
for his death. The river told me of 
his death, Ischur! I heard the cry 
of Dart that night, and it cried as it 
did once before—only once before.” 

“When was that, Mami.” 

“O, when was that? You ask 
when'was that? When the beauty 
of the world was taken by the cruel 


said 
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river—almost as cruel as you, Hugh 
Mauleverer.” 

“ What do you mean, old woman ?” 
he asked, sharply. 

“T mean Ursula, Ischur,” she an- 
swered, hissing at him her favourite 
term of opprobrium. “I mean my 
princess, my beauty, my darling with 
the diamond eyes. She went out 
night after night to tell her misery 
to the river that loved her, and at 
last Dart came down and took her 
away, and she is at rest. I came to 
tell you this; and now I curse you, 
Ischur! and my curse shall cling to 
you. Mayeveryson of the house of the 
Mauleverer die a violent death! May 
you be the last of your race, and live 
long years of misery !” 

After hissing out her vehement 
execrations, the old woman was 
striding away. Hugh Mauleverer 
overtook her, put his hand on her 
shoulder, and said— 

“ Look here, Mami. Curse as much 
as you please, but just be good enough 
to tell me how many years ago Ursula 
died.” 

His coolness seemed to frighten 
her. Exhausted by her own fury, 
she gasped for breath, and it was 
some time before she couldreply. At 
last she said—“ Seven.” 

He released her, and she was soon 
out of sight. The old gentleman 
leaned against the parapet, leisurely 
lighting another cigar, and merely 
remarked to himself — 

“ What an amiable old hag !” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


‘There is nothing certain but the unforeseen.” 


In the quaint old hall of the Grange 


sat four persons, Mrs. Herbert, 
O'Leary, and the two Mauleverers. 
She whom we may still call Helen 
Fitzmaurice was confined to her room 
by illness. She would see her hus- 
band to-morrow. Hugh took the in- 
timation with his customary coolness. 
The old journalist leaned back in 
his arm-chair, placid and venerable. 
His part of the work was done. He 
had introduced Mrs. Herbert to h 
kinsmen as his daughter—the grand- 
child of that first Hugh Mauleverer 
who built the stately house in which 
they dwelt—and therefore the right- 
ful owner of that house, and of all its 
wide and wealthy domains. But 


there was more to be told, and it was 
for her to tell it. 

“When I was quite young,” she 
said, “I grew tired of home. My 
father was away from breakfast till 
late at night, and I soon exhausted my 
resources. I could not play the piano 
and draw and read novels without 
ever getting tired. I wanted change. 
This is a natural instinct of girlhood, 
and ought not to be discouraged. 
But it was a very long time before my 
father would let me leave him. I 
know now that I was a great solace 
to him amid his toil ; that to see me 
and talk to me, if only for half an hour 
daily, was his best refreshment. But 
of this I at the time thought nothing. 
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So at last he allowed me to take a 
situation as governess in the family 
of a clergyman. 

“This gentleman, the perpetual 
curate of Irton, was very good-tem- 
— but yery ignorant. He had 
een educated at St. Bees. It seemed 
his destiny to vegetate in his per- 
petual curacy for ever. But his for- 
tune took a turn. One morning he 
and his wife were intoxicated with 
joy by a letter announcing that Mr. 
Mauleverer had bestowed on him the 
rectory of Mauleverer, worth about 
eight hundred a year. In his delight 
he told me he would raise my salary 
from twenty pounds to fifty, for 
which I believe his wife thoroughly 
scolded him afterwards. It seems 
that a few years before he had done 
your father a slight service, when on 
the Continent ; and as I learnt in 
time, no Mauleverer can rest under 
an obligation ; so, in return for some- 
thing very trivial, poor Mr. Hender- 
son was made happy for life. 

“When I wrote home to say we 
were all going to Mauleverer, my 
father tried to persuade me to give 
up my situation. But he would not 
tell me why, and I, being a self-willed 
girl, resolved to remain where I was. 
I knew nothing then of my connexion 
with your family. So it chanced 
that as I took the little Hendersons 
out for their walks, I sometimes met 
your father. I think he spoke to me 
the second time he saw me. At any 
rate, within a fortnight he asked me 
to marry him. I consented.” 

The two young men were struck 
silent with amazement. Mrs. Her- 
bert then was the mother whom 
Harry had never seen since he lay a 
baby on her breast. She was the 
beautiful young stepmother whom 
Hugh had chivalrously worshipped, 
but whom, after a lapse of twenty 

ears, he had failed to recognise. 

ow he recognised her, though 
changed by anxiety and matured by 
time. Harry rose from his seat, and 
taking his place on the sofa beside 
her, with his arm around her, ex- 
claimed— 

“Well, whatever happens, I have 
found my mother.” 

“When I ran away from Maul- 
everer,” she continued, “I was mad- 
dened by indignation. For I loved 
your father, Harry—and I love him 
still—and I was bitterly punished by 
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his unjust and cruel words. But I 
feared him too much to return to him. 
I thought he would treat me with 
cool contempt. I went to my father’s, 
and then for the first time I learnt 
that I was a Mauleverer by birth as 
well as marriage. My father was in 
the habit of asking the advice of Mr. 
Guy Luttrel on any important occa- 
sion, and Mr. Luttrel recommended 
me to go back to my husband, and to 
tell him all about my birth. He said 
that unnecessary secresy always led 
to disaster, and I believe he is right, 
But I had not the courage. 

“Then, after some time, Mr. Lut- 
trel asked me to take charge of his 
daughter Lily. Darling child, I 
love her like a daughter of my own.” 

“Which she soon will be,” said 
Harry, “for Iam going to marry her.” 

“1 am delighted to hear it,” she 
said. ‘You will indeed be a happy 
man, for she has the most loving 
heart in the world.” 

“But,” asked Hugh, “how came 
you to be so closely connected with 
my wife ?”’ 

“Tn this way. There seems to be 
something about Mr. Luttrel which 
induces everybody to ask his advice. 
Helen did so; and, accidentally meet- 
ing, we made acquaintance. She 
then told me in confidence who she 
was, and when I found that she 
needed a companion, I felt it was my 
duty to you to do the best I could for 
her. But I have been quite unable 
to control her. She has been trying 
in various ways, all carefully con- 
cealed from me, to injure you and 
Mr. Luttrel. She has employed the 
most disreputable people as her 
agents. She has been away from 
home for days together on her wild 
enterprises. Only for the last few 
weeks she has been calmer, but has 
failed in health, and she implored me 
to send for you with such earnestness 
that I at last gave way. She has 
not left her room, except to walk in 
the sunshine for about an hour at 
noon, for nearly a fortnight, I think 
she is dying.” 

“Poor Nelly!” said Hugh. “It 
was a great pity she did not marry 
some young Wiltshire farmer, and 
settle down in her natural station. 
I believe it was the strange excite- 
ment of London life which upset her 
intellect. We Mauleverers are terri- 
bly unlucky in marriage.” 

20 
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“T shall change all that,” said 
Harry, gaily. “And you, my dear 
mother, must go back with us to 
Mauleverer.” 

Oh !” she said, “I dare not.” 

“ Not with your son to take care of 
yout Pshaw! When you are there 
you will wonder you ever leftit. Iin- 
tend to take you under my care now.” 

And Harry acted with character- 
istic promptitude. He wrote a note 
to his father, briefly explaining what 
had happened. He wrote another to 
the landlord of the White Hart at 
Salisbury, ordering him to find a 
messenger to travel as rapidly as pos- 
sible by rail to Mauleverer with the 
despatch aforesaid. And he sent 
herewith the man who had driven 
them from Salisbury, telling him to 
ride his hardest. Which rapid action 
his elder brother entirely approved. 

Both might have paused had they 
known what a few hours would bring 
forth. 

But what would become of human 
action if we could lookinto the future ? 
Who would have courage to do any 
deed if he could foresee all its inevita- 
ble results? What man would press 
his lips to those of the sweet girl he 
loves, while her bosom panted with 
the divine emotion, if he could know 
that she would make him the father 
of a murderer? Greater strength 
would be needed to endure wider 
knowledge—humanity could not be ex- 
tended in one direction only. Well for 
us, O reader, that we cannot see be- 
yond the present. And well for him 
who can live in the present—who 
can realize the joy of life instead of 
mourning over the unreturning past, 
or pining for the improbable future. 
Life’s loveliest minutes will not lin- 
ger; they depart like the crystal 
spherules which some lazy loiterer 
dips from the river in a hollow hand. 

ony Mauleverer had found his 
mother. That iron in the blood which 
chiefly characterized his race had 
prevented his too keenly feeling the 

eat misfortune of a motherless boy- 
et. None the less was he delighted 


at the unforeseen event—delighted 
too that his Lily had grown up under 


his mother’s fostering care. 
a while had lost that divine treasure 
of maternal love, the darling of his 
heart, who perhaps needed it more, 
had been the better for that loss. 
Lily could not love him more ; yet 


If he for 
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there was a new tie between them ; 
it seemed as if she had been guarded 
for him, and her divine sweetness 
developed, and her loving nature 
attuned to his. So the young man 
felt that night as if he breathed the 
intoxicating air of some sacred moun- 
tain, hallowed by the feet of angels; 
and the roseate atmosphere of love 
surrounded him. Hence it may be 
inferred that he was not the best 
company in the world for his brother 
Hugh, when his newly-discovered 
grandfather had gone to bed, and 
Edith was kneeling at her bedside, 
thanking God that her folly was for- 
given, and that she might enjoy the 
love of the son whom she had wil- 
fully lost. 

Nor was Hugh conversationally 
inclined. To him it mattered little 
that this strange discovery made 
Harry the future head of the house 
instead of himself. His imprudent 
marriage had made him careless as to 
what might happen. He was bored, 
and he wasused to being bored, so that 
in point of fact anything that did 
not bore him might for that very 
reason have been a nuisance. He 
did not care to speculate as to what 
his wife might want of him, having 
come to regard Helen as a kind of 
psychological study. Everything she 
did was so unexpected that it was 
vain to conjecture her next move. 
I have before now played chess with 
an elderly gentleman who, once great 
at the game, had with age lost all 
power of combination. He never did 
anything that seemed likely before- 
hand. Either to checkmate him or 
to force him to give checkmate 
seemed almost impossible. The pro- 
ceedings of Helen Mauleverer were 
similarly disordered and dislocated. 
Anxious to revenge herself on her 
husband, and on Guy Luttrel, whom 
she imagined her husband’s adviser 
she had originated such absurd 
schemes as the letters to Lady Vivian, 
the fictitious claim to the Mauleverer 
estates, the abduction of Lily. There 
was a demented ingenuity about her 
schemes. They were cunning but 
futile. It was solely to annoy her 
husband that she commenced a 
flirtation with Harry Mauleverer ; 
but here she burnt her fingers, for 
Harry’s impetuous wooing was irre- 
sistible, and she found herself in love 
with him before she was aware. 
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And now, her physical weakness 
and mental calmness—what did they 
mean? While Hugh and Harry were 
smoking in the hall, one dreaming of 
Lily, the other indolently void of 
thought—while that foolish but loyal 
Edith knelt long in prayer, thanking 
her father for the embrace of that 
son whom she had not seen since his 
baby lips drained the sacred fount of 
motherhood—while the octogenarian 
slept peacefully, a dreamless sleep, 
what was Helen doing? She paced 
her chamber like a restless tigress. 
The window on the balcony was wide 
open ; bright moonlight—and “the 
devil's in the moon for mischief” — 
flooded the bucolic area of the Grange. 
Sometimes she flung herself on the 
bed in her wild passion; sometimes 
she went out on the balcony in her 
fluttering night-dress, and seemed to 
ask the moon for inspiration. If it 
be true, etymology coinciding with 
philosophy, that the silver satellite 
of earth influences unsettled brains, 
that influence was at its acme with 
Helen Mauleverer. And why should 
not the moon influence other tides 
beyond those of ocean? The world 
is full of mystery ; what wisdom is 
there in acknowledging the mysteries 
of physical science, yet declining to 
arene any in science metaphy- 
sica 


a Harry at last, long after 


midnight, announced his intention of 
going to bed. Hugh followed, and 
they both found their way to their 
rooms, which were adjacent, and 
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opened on the gallery. Harry was 

soon asleep, dreaming of that 

‘Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Queen lily and rose in one.” * 


Hugh was sleepless ; but had luckily 
brought with him Mr. Hannay’s 
capital “ Characters and Criticisms.” 
He was in a mood thoroughly to 
enjoy the epigrams of our best epi- 
grammatist—such for example as— 
“ You answer Renan? That is strange if 
true : 
Men only answer when they’re spoken to, 
And Renan speaks to scholars not to you.” 


What a dry flavour there is about 
that triad—as of Sillery sec/ So he 
lay and luxuriated in the half-poetic 
half-caustic effervescence of Mr. Han- 
nay’s genius. Edith, calmed by 
prayer, slept that happy invigorating 
sleep which reminds one always of 
Mr. Browning’s wondrous lines— 
* Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
* He giveth his beloved sleep !’” 


But what of Helen, who, after her 
innocent and rustic youth, after her 
brief passionate time of love, after 
her gay London career, after her 
wild and fruitless period of revenge, 
was now under the same roof with 
two brothers, both of whom she had 
once loved, both of whom she now 
intensely hated? How was her night 
destined to pass ? 

How indeed ? 


CHAPTER XLII. 


“ Rats!” —BrowninaG. 


Arter all, Lord Roxham’s combi- 
nation had failed. Coming from a 
moderate Liberal, it was supported 
by the ultra-Liberals; there had 
been a meeting in Committee Room 
No. 11, and it was expected there 
would be a coalition. But the 
leader of the Ultras demanded more 
than the leader of the Liberals would 

nt ; herequired seats in the Cabinet 
or himself and his fidus Achates, and 
to be consulted about foreign policy. 
This last stipulation was utterly inad- 
missible: the Roxham Whigs had 
always held that none but gentlemen 
of the bluest blood could manage 
diplomacy. So there was a hitch: 
and Lord X. or Lord Y.—which was 


it }—was again sent for to Windsor. 
And Lord X.—or Lord Y.—dissolved. 

Meanwhile Guy Luttrel had ac- 
cepted the Stewardship of the Hun- 
dred of Poynings. 

For he had of late been reconsider- 
ing his political convictions. Noth- 
ing probably is so unwise, but there 
are men who will doit. The earlier 
part of Guy’s life had been devoted 
to poetry and philosophy. He had 
cared nothing for politics or finance. 
He had wandered and wooed, made 
love and made rhyme, till the death 
of Lucy changed the current of his 
life. Then, without much considera- 
tion, acting upon instinct, Guy became 
a Tory. Toryism is natura to. men 
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of high birth, poetic tendency, strong 
individuality. Liberalism is, in its 
noblest aspect, based on sympathy 
with the people ; and to sympathize 
with the people, not being of them, a 
man must have a free and fluent 
nature. Such natures arerare. Most 
men are partisans, consciously or 
unconsciously ; and it is natural for 
the man of good blood and univer- 
sity education to become a Tory 
partisan. Thus did Guy Luttrel ; 
and the brilliant wit and lively 
orator was welcomed as a most valu- 
able supporter of the good old cause. 

It would have been hard for him 
to say what had shaken his belief in 
the correctness of the position which 
he occupied. Certainly not the pro- 
ceedings of the moderate Liberals, 
who daily showed that they would 
adopt any policy, not too progressive, 
by which office might be obtained. 
Certainly not the overflowing oratory 
of the ultra-Liberals, whose prepos- 
terous nonsense caused him to marvel 
that their next of kin did not issue 
commissions de lunatico inquirendo. 
But there had grown up in his mind, 
gradually and slowly, a conviction 
that the people of England were not 
fairly treated by any party—not even 
by that party which 1s always loudly 
advertising its own popular sympa- 
thies ; and he resolved to withdraw 
not only from official life but from 
Parliament also, until he could come 
forward with a creed in which he 
implicitly believed. 

But what would the Earl of River- 
dale and Lady Vivian say to all this? 
That rare old Tory statesman of 
countless descents was not likely to 
tolerate his new-born crotchets. And 
as to Vivian—why all fine hand- 
some aristocratic girls are Tories, 
and she was a stateswoman from the 
cradle. So refiected Guy. 

He cailed at St. James’s-square to 
see the Earl and announce his in- 
tention. Lady Vivian had already 
taken Lily down to Riverdale Court, 
for in the sudden political crisis the 
season had collapsed. There was a 
postponement of dinners and dances 
in Park Lane and Carlton Gardens, 
of afternoon parties at Highgate and 
Twickenham. Everybody was on the 
wing towards county and borough ; 
attorneys and agents chuckled anti- 
cipatory glee; and Lady Vivian 
thought she would freshen her roses 
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and Lily Luttrel’s by a flight to the 
court, where she could see that the 
Christabel Chamber was finished to 
her taste, and could show herself and 
her ponies to the frequenters of the 
Rope Walk at Riverdale. 

ord Riverdale was lounging in 
his library when Guy arrived. On 
the whole, his lordship was rather 
sorry that he should probably have 
to resume office. Opposition suited 
him. His intellect was rather critical 
than creative. The defeat on Rox- 
ham’s motion had opened a prospect 
of holiday, and he certainly felt some 
disappointment that the holiday 
seemed indefinitely deferred. 

“T suppose,” said Luttrel, “you 
were surprised to see that I had 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds ?”’ 

“No,” replied the Earl, “I am 
not often surprised. I expected you 
would come and tell me why you 
did it. Did you want a contested 
election to stimulate your intellect—a 
sort of political Turkish bath ?”’ 

“No indeed. The fact is, I shall 
not re-enter Parliament at present.” 

“Tired of it, eh ? Well, I’m weary 
of the whole business ; should have 
- it up long ago but for Vivian. 
Still, after all, you'll want something 
to do.” 

“T shall study politics,” said Lut- 
trel. “The truth is, that I am by 
no means certain that my present 
opinions—or rather the opinions I 
held a week or two ago—are accurate. 
I am losing faith in Toryism.” 

“Morbid,” said the Earl, shortly. 
“You are out of health. What are 
you drinking now? You must have 
come across some bad claret. Go to 
the sea-side for a time.” 

“My dear Lord Riverdale,” said 
Guy, “I am perfectly well and per- 
fectly serious. I know how difficult 
it must be for you to believeit. But 
it is the simple truth that my 
political faith is shaken—that I fear 
there is more justice in the Liberal 
than in the Tory creed—that I mean 
to retire a while from public life and 
endeavour to think the matter out 
for myself. Am I not wise ?” 

“Upon my life I don’t know,” re- 
plied the Earl. “Your mind and 
mine must be of different orders, 
whereas I always fancied there was 
strong similarity. Toryism is the 
only political creed for a gentleman, 
so far asI can see, As to altering 
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my opinions, why I should as soon 
think of trying to change the colour 
of my eyes.” 

And the Earl was sincere. He 
regarded Luttrel’s proceedings as a 
perfectly absurd and unaccountable 
phenomenén. That a well-educated 
man, whose father was a tradesman, 
and who bore the name of Stubbs 
or Scroggins, should be a Liberal, 
seemed to him quite a matter of 
course. And indeed he rather re- 
sented Toryism on the part of people 
who had no good right to be Tories— 
people without names or grand- 
fathers. But that Guy Luttrel, a 
man of birth and genius, a man made 
of the true porcelain clay which the 
Staffordshire potteries fail to produce, 
should dream of being anything but 
a Tory was to him an utter per- 
plexity. 

“Tt is vain to argue the matter, 
I know,” said Guy. “ But the fact 
is, I have never had time to think, 
and now I must make time.” 

“By Jove,” said Lord Riverdale, 
“T said just now I wasn’t often sur- 

rised—but you’ve done it this time. 


f it were any other man I should 
say you wanted to rat—and there 
are a good many fellows ore just 


now. And what in the world will 
Vivian say ?” 

“T must go and see Lady Vivian 
at once, if you have no objection. I 
am afraid she will be terribly 
amazed.” 

“By Proteus,” said the Earl, “I 
should think she would. Why she’s 
a Tory every inch ; she'll never for- 
give you. I can’t say I should like 
you for a son-in-law if you came into 
the house as a Radical. But Vivian /” 

And Lord Riverdale indulged in a 
prolonged whistle, which meant a 
great deal more than any words. 

“Go down to the court and talk to 
her,” he said, at length. “She may 
bring you to your senses.” 

“ Of that,” replied Luttrel, “ there 
is no chance. I must think out the 
subject thoroughly for myself. I am 
as devoid of definite opinions as Mr. 
Grote’s ideal Sokrates.” 

“Tt certainly is amazing,” said the 
Earl. “TI can’t realize your position. 
Nor my own either,” he added, after 
a pause. “What shall we do with- 
out you, either in office or opposition? 
And then I had come to regard you 
as my ‘natural successor. Upon my 
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honour, Guy, I hope you may get 
over it.” 

The Earl was evidently quite 
unable to conceive Luttrel’s per- 
plexity otherwise than as a disease, 
a brief madness, the result perhaps 
of indigestion. But when Luttrel 
had left, which he did in a few mo- 
ments, Lord Riverdale began to re- 
flect on the possibility of the change 
being permanent. Now he had al- 
ways regarded Guy’s Toryism as an 
essential part of Guy himself; with- 
out it, the man he knew and loved, 
and gladly accepted as a son-in-law, 
would cease to exist. He had thought 
with pleasurable pride of Guy as 
Vivian's husband—as master of 
Riverdale—as father of the future 
Earl—as (if he chose) Earl of River- 
dale himself. But to the staunch 
and inflexible descendant of a long 
line of Tories it seemed as if now 
there was no Guy Luttrel. It was 
very hard upon the Earl. 

Guy had much to do. He reached 
the great town of Riverdale late in 
the afternoon. That excitable 
borough was already effervescent. 
The boy-baronet, Sir Arthur Willes- 
den, had already, like Lars Porsena 
of Clusium, summoned his array. 
Roughs were numerous; beer was 
abundant ; Chief Constable Severne 
had got his police into first-rate order; 
and the officer in command of the 
Tenth Hussars (for Riverdale is a 
cavalry depot) had received a hint 
that the Rope-walk might want clear- 
ing. The walls were covered with 
blue placards and yellow, with squibs 
and libels ; Luttrel was accused of 
being in debt to his washerwoman, 
Sir Arthur of having eloped with his 
aunt, and one or two other candi- 
dates, actual or supposed, of one or 
two other crimes. 

Guy walked up from the railway 
station, having no luggage but a 
courier-bag, and made his way to Mr. 

’arker’s. As he passed the office of 
the Riverdale Guardian he saw that 
the shutters were up, Sir Arthur’s 
enthusiastic followers having menaced 
the windows more than once. The 
old attorney was delighted to see 
Luttrel ; but showed unsuspected 

ower of elongating his face on 
earing that he would not stand for 

Riverdale. 

“May I ask why, Mr. Luttrel ?” 
he said. 
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“Tt is no good my telling you, for 
you would not comprehend my rea- 
sons. But just let me have some 
paper, and I'll write an address which 
may as well be printed at once.” 

“That will never do,” said Parker. 
“You must not let them know it 
until we have found another candi- 
date, otherwise we shall lose the seat.” 

“T have nothing to do with that,” 
replied Luttrel remorselessly. And 
he scribbled off a brief address, 
thanking the constituency for having 
several times chosen him, and an- 
nouncing his intention to retire from 
Parliament. 

If the Earl was the incarnation of 
Tory faith, Parker was the incarnation 
of Tory practice. He had inherited 
Toryism along with the business of 
the Tory landlords, and would as soon 
have thought of giving up the latter 
as the former. Guy had rightly 
judged that to tell him of his possible 
change of opinion would have been 
simply absurd. 

“Let the address be out to-mor- 
row,’ he said. “Never mind Sir 
Arthur Willesden’s getting in. My 
duty is to let the constituency know 
my resolution as soon as it is 
formed.” 

It was very hard upon Parker. 

After a glass of the miraculous 
Madeira, Guy said— 

“T am very likely going abroad. I 
don’t think I ever told you that I 
have a daughter—but I have, and 
Harry Mauleverer is engaged to marry 
her. She is at Riverdale Court at 
present. You know how my pro- 

rty stands ; I shall settle five hun- 
fred a year on her; let a power of 
attorney be prepared, so that the 
documents need not be sent to me if I 
am absent. It can be ready to-mor- 
row, I suppose ?” 

“Tt shall be ready,” said the lawyer. 
* Shall I send it to the court ?” 

“No; I willcall. And now good- 
bye ; T am going to the Arch- 
deacon’s.” 

Guy Luttrel walked slowly down 
the crowded Rope Walk, always full 
of loiterers towards evening. nots 


of tradesmen stood around the 
columns, talking their obfuscated 

litices. Most of them knew their 
rilliantex-member, and touched their 
hats to him with pertinacious obse- 
uiousness. But Guy walked as ina 
ream. The whole affair seemed to 
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him unreal and absurd. Just as he 
passed the Guardian office, where 
the Radical Baronet’s roughs mus- 
tered in force, to the dismay of its 
proprietor and editor, a half-intoxi- 
cated fellow intentionally pushed 
against him, abusing him at the same 
time as a “damned Tory.” Guy 
caught him by the collar, and swung 
him into the channel on his back ; 
and there was at once a shout from 
the admiring crowd of “ Luttrel for 
ever!” The Riverdale populace are 
great admirers of pluck. 

At this moment came up the ubi- 
quitous Chief Constable, who during 
that period of political excitement 
was a problem to the town. For he 
was never missing : when there was 
a row, however trifling, not only were 
the Myrmidons on the spot, but 
Achilles also. When did he eat? 
When did he sleep ? 

“We shall have rather a trouble- 
some time, this election, Mr. Luttrel,” 
said Severne, “ but I think I can pre- 
vent any great harm being done. A 
few broken windows and broken 
heads will be the utmost.” 

“There is no fear of the Truro 
Baby, I suppose,” said Guy. “ You 

ut an end to that fellow’s career, I 
elieve.” 

“Yes,” said Severne. “I hear that 
he married the widowed landlady of 
a sporting public in St. Martin’s Lane, 
and is now in the last stage of deli- 
rium tremens. Do you know when the 
nomination will be, Mr. Luttrel ?” 

“T have not heard,” said Guy, 
“but I wish you well over it.” And 
he crossed the street towards Arch- 
deacon Coningsby’s. 

Here I should mention that the 
editor of the Guardian (now become 
a penny daily), saw Guy Luttrel dis- 
comfit his assailant, and wrote a bril- 
liant leader on the incident, entitled 
“Tory Prowess.” This and the 
farewell address appeared simultane- 
ously, 

Guy crossed the pleasant elm- 
shaded green behind St. Chad’s. The 
Rectory, of quaint Elizabethan style, 
red brick with windows set in frames 
of white marble, looked cool and 
peaceful in the twilight—too tranquil 
indeed for such a dauntless ane 
of the Church Militant as Coningsby. 
The garden was a square of turf as 
perfect in its smooth emerald as if it 
came from Maudlin, with patches 
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of floral brilliance symmetrically 
arranged upon it. Luttrel entered 
the gryphon-crowned gates, and 
walked up to the wide door, which 
stood open invitingly ; but he did 
not walk with that light springing 
step which previously characterised 
him. His tread was no longer that of 
a man who never doubts, and whom 
nothing dismays. 

The Archdeacon had seen him 
crossing the garden, and met him at 
the door. 

“You are down early,” he said. 

“Can you give me hospitality to- 
night ?” asked Luttrel. 

“With pleasure. I want to talk to 
you. Comein, and I'll order supper.” 

Luckily the Hon. Miss Coningsby 
was absent, so the Archdeacon and 
Guy had an uninterrupted conversa- 
tion. It began with some of the 
“nestilent heresies” of the day, such 
as English hexameters and the inac- 
curacy of Exodus. For a long time 
Guy sat silent, if not a listener, as the 
Archdeacon discoursed with seraphic 
monotony, even as Raphael (in Para- 
dise Lost) to Adam. Shakespeare 
would have told us what Eve thought 
of that long story, but Milton does 
not. At last Guy announced his 
intention df retiring from Parliament, 
and entered at some length into his 
reasons. 

Archdeacon Coningsby was as much 
astounded as the Earl and Parker 
had been—too astounded to argue, 
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er inthe Church 
eter. At length 


though the best ar, 
except Harry of 
he said— 

“You are a sound Churchman still, 
I hope.” 

“Yes,” said Luttrel, smiling. “T 
am not yet carried away by Jewitt 
and Colenso.” 

“Then [ll forgive you. You'll be 
all right by-and-by. A good Church- 
man must be a Tory.” 

Luttrel did not attempt to combat 
this dogmatic assertion. He pro- 
ceeded to tell his old friend of his 
possible travel, and of Lily’s mar- 
riage, and of his wish that the Arch- 
deacon should officiate thereat. And 
the Archdeacon, as benevolent as 
venerable, as paternal as pugnacious, 
was delighted with his future task. 
But he did not venture to say a word 
concerning Lady Vivian, of whose 
engagement he was not unaware. 

‘he astonished Churchman after- 
wards confidentially informed one of 
his friends that Guy’s announcement 
amazed him as much as if there had 
been a second fall of the angels. This 
came round to the ears of Bishop 
Bythesea, who remarked— 

“Why then we should have a 
second Satan. The odds would be 
too great even for Coningsby, brave 
as he is.” 

But I think the latitudinarian pre- 
late would have welcomed such an 
event, as an agreeable novelty in 
theology. 


A SEPTEMBER RHYME. 


MisTILy rises the harvest moon 
Over acres of yellow corn : 
Sweet—how sweet !—is the reaper’s tune 


Through the silvering woodlands borne ; 
Magical shy light of luminous twilight 
Glitters on streamlet—tinges the thorn. 


West wind—west wind ! fluttering up 

Where amber skies meet amber seas— 
Cool as the wine in a poet’s cup, 

Rustle the leaves of the dense lime trees— 
Icily shiver on waves of the river— 

Play with the shadows on lawns and leas ! 


Mabel—Mabel ! lying asleep 

’Mid pleasant fancies and pillows of down— 
Out to sea let the wet breeze sweep !— 

Thou wilt not open those eyes of brown, 
Wilt not hearken, while gray skies darken 

And dews of midnight the wet sheaves drown. 


Mortimer Comins. 
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THE PIONEERS AND PATRIARCHS OF INVENTION. 


Waat a noble and interesting work 
—(admitting its accomplishment to 
be feasible)—would be that of a true 
history of the state of science and of 
the arts since the days of Tubal Cain, 
among the favoured races of the 
earth! How delightful to have the 
thick veil removed, which screens, 
and will ever screen from us, the 
modes of life which prevailed while 
there were giants on the earth, and 
man was in his prime five centuries 
after his birth, How were the 
scientific relations of musical har- 
monies and discords discovered ? Or 
was Adam competent to teach his 
sons the principles and practice of the 
divine art ? 

The ark could not have been con- 
structed without metal bolts, and 
bars, and plates. Consequently Noah, 
and those who wrought under him, 
were not ignorant of the troublesome 
modes of reducing iron or copper ore 
to its pure state, and forging it into 
the needful shapes. If they did not 
use iron tools in the gigantic work 
ar must have been well acquainted 
with the process necessary to convert 
copper into sharp and hard bronze. 
The sons and grandsons of the Patri- 
arch of the Deluge did not allow their 
scientific acquirements to decay and 
disappear. - Nimrod readily found 
cunning artificers to raise the mighty 
tower of Beal, and to forge arms and 
armour for his rough followers. 
Abraham, though little interesting 
himself in manufactures, had probably 
among his own people those who 
furnished all necessary clothing and 
utensils for his large array of depen- 
dants, ay, and weapons for those three 
hundred and eighteen men with 
whom he defeated the five kings. 

Even the oppressed Hebrews who 
had been wuily impeded while in 
Egyptian bondage in their efforts to 
acquire proficiency in the liberal arts 


’ 


and sciences, were qualified, when 
living in the desert, to weave fine 
linen and to dye in permanent and 
brilliant colours, and to dress furs, 
and to work in the precious metals, 
and to cut and polish precious stones ; 
and it would task al appliances of 
modern science to compass the stm- 
endous productions of those people 
rom among whom they had come 
out. We do not here allude so much to 
the mighty pyramids, as such works 
as the monolyth-temple at Sais in the 
Delta, which must have been cut 
from the rock in Upper Egypt and 
floated down the Nile when at flood 
on a raft of fabulous dimensions. 

By a combination of strong scaffold- 
ing, strong chains and strong pulleys, 
and at a prodigious outlay of time 
and labour, we can imagine the pon- 
derous stones of the pyramids slowly 
raised, and let down on their places ; 
but we are sensible only of amaze- 
ment and admiration when we dwell 
on the stupendous proportions of the 
two statues seated on their chairs in 
See Egypt, on the sph¥nx, on the 
pillars in the vestibule of the temple 


Cleofab 


has 
wae 


at Thebes, on the size of Cleopatra’sée* 


needle, on the difficulty of raising it 


3 
on the fact of its being unbroken ut nad 
its fall, and on the small distanc rag ert 


(7 inches) which the combined efforts 


of French and English engineers suc-™7aee! H 
ceeded in moving the mighty block «4 


in several months.* 

If we here allude to the shield of 
Achilles we do not insist on the per- 
sonality of Homer, nor of his hero, 
nor on the existence of that noble 
piece of defensive armour. What 
we adduce is this. The Iliad or the 
thapsodies of which it is composed 
were known about 900 Bc. They 
refer to an event which might or 
might not have occurred a couple of 
centuries before ; and the union of 
metals in the great round plate, and 


* After Buonaparte’s descent on the country and the assistance afforded by the 
English, the Viceroy showed his gratitude by making a present of the needle to his 


foreign friends. 


It was a cheap exhibition of good feeling. 


For after two or three 


months’ endeavour to near the obelisk to the shore, and get it on a raft to be towed to 
England, they had accomplished a length of seven inches from the point of departure. 
The late James Silk Buckingham is our authority for this fact. 


—_~ 
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the bas-reliefs thereon executed of 
scenes of social and unsocial life, 
would never have entered the mind 
of the author if something resembling 
them had not in reality come under 
his notice. : 

With stich striking instances of 
early civilization before them, it has 
always struck us as very strange, 
that Greek historians, one after the 
other, have pares the early 
inhabitants of Hellas as mere savages. 
They were near the centre of early 
civilization, and the bare traject 
across the Bosphorus or the Helles- 
pont, and a couple of days’ journey 
through the mountains, and woods, 
and plains of Thrace, could hardly 
produce a total oblivion of what they 
so lately possessed. The Lotos-eating 
people dwelled out of their course 
away on the coast of Africa ; ergo 
they had not partaken of that 
oblivion-causing food ; and if it be 
objected that the early settlers were 
civilized at a later day by strangers 
from Ionia, or the country about 
Colchis, or Palestine, or Egypt, we 
ask had they not, themselves, at an 
earlier date emigrated from some one 
or other of these countries, and how 
was it that the later visiters knew 
more of art, and science, and good 
manners, than those who had quitted 
the same localities two or three cen- 
turies before them? No savage state 
has ever been known to civilize itself, 
the general tendency is in the other 
direction. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the 
proficiency of the Chinese in art, and 
science, and a certain high civilization 
from the earliest dawn of history ; 
nor will we more than allude to the 
great skill of our own Celtic ances- 
tors in the working of metals, or to 
their mining operations, to their 
extreme sensibility to music, or their 
treasures of imaginative literature. 
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Enough has been advanced to prove 
that a knowledge of the arts, and 
civilization in one shape or other, 
prevailed from the days when the 
sons of Seth began to take to wife the 
daughters of Cain, and their descend- 
ants to abuse the blessings of a long 
eriod of life, a fine climate, and a 
ruitful soil.* Barbarism was the 
result of the long and distant separa- 
tion of small'colonies from the parent 
stock, the possession of abundance 
of fruit or of wild game, or difficul- 
ties in the way of agriculture from 
whatever cause they proceeded. 

In the middle ages were chiefly 
exercised those arts by which a strong 
fortress was secured for the warlike 
chief, and offensive and defensive 
arms of the best kind for himself 
when he led his retainers to battle. 
Works calculated more to exhibit the 
ingenuity of the artist, than to minis- 
ter to the comforts or conveniences 
of the community, were also in re- 
quest. That was the golden age of 


wooden eagles flying down from bat- 
tlements, and placing crowns or 
ane on conquerors’ heads,—of 


illiputian coaches driving round 
tables, small footmen opening the 
small doors, and the small masters 
descending the carriage steps, and 
making a Sous to the delighted guests, 
and then re-ascending into the body 
of the vehicle, the footman closing 
the door and getting up to his perch, 
and the coachman once more putting 
his tiny steeds to their mettle. 
Brazen heads would utter strange 
articulations from their brazen throats, 
and birds hop from bough to bough, 
and whistle or chirp in imitation of 
the living model. 

These poor Middle Ages were not 
so very much in the dark as it pleases 
some historians to consider them. 
The northern warriors had not-suc- 
ceeded in trampling out the scientific 


* Those readers who have access to the correspondence of William Cowper,. and are 
capable of enjoying quiet humour in perfection, will do well to make a search for the 
letter in which he details the domesti¢ discomforts of an elderly but still vigorous country 
gentleman of the antediluvian era, his age being somewhere between six and seven 


hundred years. 


Rising betimes to go to the chase, and setting about the preparation of 


breakfast, he finds the fire gone out, and loses a good deal of time and temper in repro- 
ducing it by the friction of two pieces of wood. Sundry other obstacles present them- 
selves, and when he thinks he is ready for the woods, he finds the bronze points and the 
feathers of his arrows put out of order by a thoughtless son of his, who being only a 


century old, has not yet eschewed the mischievous habits of boyhood. 


By the time he is 


really on the move it is one o'clock, and he exclaims in vexation—“ So much time lost, 
and only two short centuries more to live! It’s a sad world.” 
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traditions of the great western em- 
pire. The desire to preserve the 
treasures enjoyed by their forerunners, 
never abandoned the studious through 
the dark days of Europe ; and if some 

ortions of the scientific lore of the 

eathen world were lost, a recompense 
was made by new inventions un- 
dreamed of by Pliny or Pythagoras. 
Sheets of paper made of Seon rags 
are extant since about 1270.* A 
painting in oil by Thomas de Mutters- 
dorf, date 1297, is preserved in the 
imperial gallery of Vienna. Flavius 
Gioja of Amalfi enriched the naviga- 
tors of his own and of after times 
with the mariner’s compass about the 
year 1300.t The Monk Schwartz or 
some other benevolent individual 
furnished fighting men with gunpow- 
der, to spare them the hacking, and 
mangling, and crushing inflicted by 
sword and mace. They began to use 
and enjoy the new arm about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 
Printing and engraving on copper— 
more desirable acquisitions even than 
gunpowder, began their reign in the 
middle of the fifteenth century as 
every one is supposed to know,t these 
arts having been for some time pre- 
ceded by that of printing from wood- 
blocks. 

Even in those dark days so much 
deplored by sentimental moderns, 
peasants, burghers, and nobles, could 
enjoy warmth at their firesides or 
stoves without being incommoded 
by the smoke, which in classic times, 
seems to have had in humbler tene- 
ments no vent except at the open 
casements of the kitchen.§ 

A few of the useful discoveries of 
the times in question have been men- 
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tioned, but it must be owned that 
several of the most serviceable were 
accidentally lighted on by misled en- 
thusiasts, in intense pursuit of the 
elixir vite and the gold-transmuting 
stone,—a life indefinitely prolonged, 
and plenty of gold to enable them 
to enjoy it. These were the things 
thought worthy of an earnest search. 
Of their mistaken conceptions on the 
subject of chemistry, natural philo- 
sophy, and astronomy, we are enabled 
to form some notion from Cornelius 
Agrippa’s work on Occult Philosophy, 
published early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

This acute, but visionary genius 
would have it that there was a pure 
homogeneous substance, EARTH, to 
which all things called earths, such 
as vegetable mould, alumina, lime, 
&c., might be reduced, and these 
were the properties of this wonderful 
substance :— 


“In the earth are the seeds of all things. 
Take as much of it as you please, wash it, 
purify it, let it lie in the open air, and it 
will, being full of heavenly virtues of itself, 
produce plants, worms, and living things, 
stones, and bright sparks of metal. If at 
any time earth shall be purified by fire, and 
reduced by a convenient washing to sim- 
plicity, it is the first matter of our creation, 
and the truest medicine that can restore or 
preserve us. 

““Water is the seminary virtue of all 
things. Only earth and water, Moses 
teaches, can bring forth a living soul. . . . 
Air is a vital spirit, filling, binding, moving 
all things. The Hebrew doctors count it as 
a medicine—a glue joining all things toge- 
ther, or as the resonant spirit of the world’s 
instrument, As a divine mirror, it receives 
and retains the images of all things. Car- 
rying them, and entering through the pores 





* If we can believe some Arabic writers, Joseph Amru made paper from cotton at 
Mecca in the eighty-eighth year of the Hegyra, a.p. 706. The Chinese boast of having 


used silk-paper about 2,000 years ago. 


+ It was mentioned by a Provengal poet nearly a century before. 

¢ The invention of printing from movable types has been claimed, but not on thoroughly 
certain grounds, for Laurence Coster of Haarlem, 1430. 

§ The Roman knight might converse with his guests or his clients in his atrium, 
which instead of a fireplace, was furnished with a pluvium or tank in the middle to 


receive the rain that entered through the aperture in the roof. 


His dining-room where 





he received his seven or eight guests, even in winter scarcely felt the need of a fire, its 
office being well discharged by rich meats and generous liquors. At all events it had 
none; neither had his small, bare bed-room. The kitchen only was provided with a 
fireplace and fire, the cook before lighting it closing the window shutters on the windy 
side. The master spent the greater part of the day at the baths or in the forum, and 
thus, avoided domestic discomfort. Of hearth-rug, sea-coal fire, review, magazine, or 
newspaper, he knew not the enjoyment. When he felt an “exposition” of study upon 
him he went into his muniment room, pulled a roll of parchment out of its pigeon-hole, 
and fell to study like a man. 
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of men and other animals when they sleep, 
it furnishes the matter for strange dreams 
and divinations. A person passing by the 
spot whereon a man was slain is moved 
with fear and dread. The airin that place 
being full of the dreadful image of man- 
slaughter, doth move and trouble the spirit 
of the passer by with the like image, whence 
it is that he comes to be afraid.* 

‘The four kinds of perfect compounds 
generated by the four elements (fire, air, 
earth, and water to wit) are stones, metals, 
plants, and animals. 

“Though each contains all four, in each 
one element predominates—earth in the 
stone, water in the metals, they being gene- 
rated by a viscous water or waterish quick- 
silver. With air plants have so much affi- 
nity that unless they be abroad in it they 
give no increase, and fire is not less natural 
to animals. 

“In the stomach, the meat is digested 
by heat, which we know, but it is also 
changed by a secret virtue which we know 
not; for, truly, it is not changed by heat, 
because then it should rather be changed 
by the fireside than in the stomach.t” 


We can fancy a young pupil who 
has just mastered a shilling manual 
of chemistry and of natural philo- 
sophy contentptuously chuckling over 
these enunciations. He should rather 
feel humility and gratitude. How 
has he, more than Cornelius, deserved 
to be preceded by industrious men, 
who have arrived at certain conclu- 
sions in those sciences, and been the 
means of furnishing him with the 
results of their studies in concise, 
cheap, and well-digested treatises ? 
He may laugh or cry as it lists him 
over the next extract, from which we 
would infer that Cornelius was a bit 
of a pantheist if he had not taken 
some pains to convince the world 
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that he was an earnest, if not a good 
eereeaaye Lutheran-Catholic in 
act :— 


“Everything below has a celestial pat- 
tern, and receives from its own idea opera- 
tive powers through the help of the soul of 
the world. . - . The spirit of the 
world, called the Quintessence, is not com- 
posed of the four elements, but is a fifth 
(quint) essence, a thing which is above 
them and beside them. This spirit exists 
in the body of the world as the human 
spirit in the body of aman; . . . and 
through this mundane spirit, or quintessence 
are the powers of the soul of the world dif- 
fused through all things. Thereis nothing 
so base that it contains not some spark of 
its virtue. It abounds most in those celes- 
tial bodies, and descends in the rays of the 
stars; so that things influenced by their 
rays become conformable to them so far 
forth in nature. By this spirit, therefore, 
every occult property is conveyed into 
herbs, stones, metals, and animals through 
the sun, moon, and planets, and stars higher 
than the planets. If we can obtain spirit 
from matter, or use only those things in 
which spirit predominates, we can obtain 
therewith results of great advantage to us. 
The spirit of gold andsilver rightly extracted 
from them will have power to convert into 
gold or silver any base metal into the sub- 
stance of which it shall be properly pro- 
jected.” 


We are told that Cornelius, by a 
process of this kind, infusing the 
spirit of an ounce of gold into some 
lead, converted it into an ounce of 
gold also. But, alas! the substance 
of the original ounce of gold contrived 
to go along with the spirit ; so the 
result was the production (by a long 
chemical process) of an ounce of gold, 
No. 2, from another ounce, No. 1. 


* A sensitive sage of New England, assisted by his more sensitive lady, has lately 


announced to the world that rocks, walls of houses, old trunks of trees, preserve pictures 
of all animals that have ever passed by them, or browzed in their vicinity; also of actions 
that occurred in their neighbourhood. A subject sufficiently sensitive, on entering a 
room, or applying a piece of the plaster to her forehead, will be sensible of all the deeds, 
good or evil, that were ever wrought within its walls. Hence the inexpediency of sleep- 
ing in an apartment formerly occupied by wicked people, Mrs. making use of a 
chip from a rock out on the prairies, saw the mammoths, &c., of the tertiary period move 
before her. A bit of a British flag presented the ancient Celt, his wife, his cabin, his 
cattle, and his weapons of war. A living English clergyman has been found to edit the 
wise book. Readers will do well not to think uncharitably of the writer. A young lady, 
to our own knowledge, applying to her eyes the handle of a pipkin, which she was 
secretly told once belonged to the historical hut in Somersetshire, gave a description 
of the scene of the burnt cakes in strict accordance with Wilkie’s picture of that romantic 
incident. 

t This precis is extracted from the ‘‘ Life of Cornelius Agrippa, Doctor and Knight,” 
by Henry Morley (Chapman and Hall)—a work distinguished by great research and 
judgment, and a keen appreciation of the labours of the brave old pioneers of science 
and art, and a due tenderness for their shortcomings. 
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It is not expedient to follow our 
fanciful guide much farther, as here 
we are on the bounds of his occult 
philosophy, for his profession of which 
in his youth he gained the credit of 
being a sorcerer, and still retains it 
among certain classes. In his ad- 
vanced age he was sensible of the 
futility of his book on the occult phi- 
losophy, and lost his former confidence 
in such charms as these :—(No. 1). 
“Let a starfish be fastened with the 
blood of a fox and a brass nail to a 
house gate, and in that house evil 
medicines can do no hurt. (No. 2). 
Look for the foot-mark of a cuckoo 
in that place where he hath first been 
heard, and if his right foot be marked 
about, and the footstep digged up, 
there will no fleas breed in that place 
where it is scattered.”—Morley’s 
“Agrippa,” vol. i., p. 148. 

Smollett in describing the proceed- 
ings at a philosophical meeting, 
mentions the self-complacency with 
which an ingenious professor intro- 
duced a machine of complicated 
structure, which when properly ad- 
justed would cut off a cabbage-head. 

he French quack of the jest-book 
sold sundry packets of flea-killing 
powders at a fair, and when no more 
purchasers were expected, he com- 
municated this receipt for its use— 
“You take de flea by de nape of de 
neck of him, open his right eye, and 
blow a pinch of de powder into it. 
My faith, dat flea will never bite 
you no more.” Cornelius’s receipts 
scarcely surpassed these expensive 
ones in ingenuity or usefulness. 

Between the days when young 
Agrippa sought closer acquaintance- 
ship with the quintessence of the 
world and those when the imprisoned 
Marquis of Worcester was devising 
means to turn the steam of boiling 
water to account, the votaries of 
science were not idle, nor the print- 
ing presses in which their discoveries 
were recorded. 

Alexandrinus Hero the Elder pub- 
lished at Venice in 1589 a work on 
automatons, translated into Italian 
from the Greek of Bernardino Balbi. 
This was but one of his many contri- 
butions to science. xs 

William Bourne issued in quarto, 
A.D. 1578, “Inventions or Devices 
verie necessarie for all generalles and 
capitaines or leaders of Men, as wel 
by sea as land.” 
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The very ingenious mathematieian, 
Jacques Besson, printed at Lyons in 
1582 (folio) the “Theatre of Instru- 
ments and Machines with a brief 
Demonstration of all the figures of 
F. Beroaldi.” 

In 1594 Sir Hugh Platt of Lin- 
colne’s Inn, printed, at the press of 
Peter Short, at the sign of the star 
on Broadstreet-hill, the “ Jewell 
House of Art and Nature. The First 
Booke conteineth divers new and 
conceited (ingenious) Experiments ; 
the Second, Husbandry ; the Third, 
divers chimicall conclusions concern- 
ing the Art of Distillation; the 
Fourth, the Art of molding or cast- 
ing.’ 

The work which probably first set 
the Marquis of Worcester to study 
the powers of steam, was published 
by Salomon de Caus at Frankfort in 
1615. John Leak translated another 
work by Isaac de Caus into English, 
and published it in folio in 1659 by 
Joseph Moxon, name of good omen. 
It bore for title “ New and Rare in- 
ventions of Water Works, shewing 
the easiest waies to raise water 
higher than the spring; by which 
inuention the Perpetual Motion fis 
proposed, many hard labours per- 
formed, and a varietie of Motions and 
Sounds produced.” 

In the book by Salomon Caus he 
mentions a child’s toy in the form of 
a hollow globe with an upright pipe, 
the lower open end of which came 
near the bottom of the vessel. This 
globe being partly filled with cold 
water through a separate aperture 
which was then closed, fire was ap- 
plied underneath, and the steam 
produced in the upper part of the 
vessel pressed down the fluid, which 
was thus forced up the tube, and 
formed the fountain. The inventor 
did not seem conscious of any real 
use to which this primitive steam- 
engine could be applied. 

Giovanni Branca, in a quarto pub- 
lished at Rome in 1629, pointed out 
how steam could be utilized to a 
certain extent. In the twenty-fifth 
figure of the work a jet of steam 
issuing from a pipe against the vanes 
of a horizontal wheel, set in motion 
pullies and cog-wheels, which raised 
and lowered pestles in the act of 
pounding. The boiler of the engine 
represented a bluff negro with the 
steam-pipe issuing from his mouth. 
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In 1630 a patent was granted to 
David Ramsay for raising water from 
low pits by fire. In the absence of 
any description of the modus oper- 
andi, we cannot be wide of the mark 
in supposing the principle of the 
steam-engine to have been applied. 

Here, and to the conclusion of the 
article, information is furnished, and 
quotations made, from the valuable 
work by Mr. Henry Dircks, Civil En- 
gineer, lately published by Mr. Ber- 
nard Quaritch, Archeological Book- 
seller—* The Life, Times, and Scien- 
tific Labours of the Second Marquis 
of Worcester. To which is added a 

teprint of his Century of Inventions, 
1663, with a Commentary thereon.’ 
It is admirably illustrated, and teems 
with valuable information upon the 
state and progress of art and science 
in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and during the civil war, and 
the Restoration regime. 


‘‘ John Bate in his ‘ Mysteries of Art and 
Nature,’ 1635, 4to, has a ‘conceited lamp 
for forcing Water or Ayre through the 
Figure of a Bird.’ A minute description is 
given for constructing a small boiler in the 
form of a crown surmounted by a bird, 
and enclosing various perforated pipes and 
valves, capable of being turned in various 
directions. The whole is set over a lamp 
with several cotton wicks, water being put 
in the boiler. Bates observes—‘ Then the 
Water little by little being converted into 
Ayre by the heat of the Lights that are 
underneath, will breathe forth at the mouth 
of the cock,’ but on being partially turned, 
‘ then there being no Uent for the Ayre to 
breathe out at, it will presse the Water, 
and force it to ascend the Pipe, and issue 
out where the Ayre breathed before.’ In 
conclusion, he shrewdly remarks—‘ Other 
devices, and those more strange in their 
Effects, may be contrived from hence.’ ” 


In these experiments the tendency 
of the time to the curious rather than 
the useful, is evident in the boilers 
assuming a grotesque shape, and a 
cock made to show postures. Rarifi- 
cation and condensation were not left 
unnoticed, but no one dreamed of 
their ever spurring on the iron horse 
and his mighty burden at a pace of 
fifty miles an hour.’ Another toy- 
engine, the A®olipile, intended for 
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blowing the fire, gave occasion to H. 
Van Etten to make these remarks in 
1629 :-— 


“ Now it is cunning and subtiltie to fill 
one of these olipiles with water at so 
little a hole, and therefore requires the 
knowledge of a philosopher to find it out, 
and the way is this. Heat the Aolipile 
being empty, and the ayre which is within 
it will become extreamely rarefied. Then 
being thus hot, throw it into water, and 
the ayre will begin to be condensed, by 
which means it will occupy less roome ; 
therefore the water will immediately enter 
in at the Hole to avoide vacuitie.* Thus 
you have some practicall speculation upon 
the olipile,” 


In some quarters the Marquis of 
Worcester has not received the honour 
due to his aeOneL SPs research, and 
inventive powers, Mr. Dircks’ charm- 
ing volume repairs this injustice. 
But taking the discoveries quoted 
into account—discoveries with which 
he was certainly familiar,—we do 
not see that he can with justice re- 
ceive exclusive honours as the in- 
ventor of the steam-engine. Great 
undoubtedly was the reach of his 
constructive powers in mechanics, 
and very praiseworthy his efforts to 
make them available for useful pur- 
poses, when the world of science and 
art was filled by mere dilettanti, such 
as Henry Peacham, Master of Arts at 
Oxford, who founded his praise of 
Geometrie in his complete gentleman, 
1627, on such grounds as the follow- 
ing :— 

“Yea moreover such is the infinite sub- 
tilty and immense depth of this wonderful 
art, that it dares contend even with nature’s 
self in infusing life as it were into the sense- 
less bodies of wood, stone, or metal. Wit- 
ness the wooden dove of Archytas (made) 
so famous not only by Agellius, but many 
other authors beyond exception, which by 
reason of weights equally poised within 
the body, and a certain proportion of air, 
as the spirit of life enclosed, flew cheerfully 
forth as if it had been a living dove,” 


Among the ingenious futilities o 
the time was Scaliger’s shi which 
could “swim and steer itself bymeans 
of the pith of rushes, bladder, and 
little strings of sinews.” Not with- 
out fame did the wooden eagle mount 


* The sight of liquids rushing up into hollow tubes (closed at top), and there remain- 
ing suspended, would probably have impelled many ancient philosophers to suicide, had 
it not been for their firm faith in the consolitary assumption of “ Nature abhorring a 
vacuum.” The Aristotelian system must be accredited with this one negative good at 


all events. 
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into the air, and fly before the em- 
peror to the gates of Nuremberg. 
Among other choice mechanical in- 
ventions may be named the iron fly, 
that would hover over a table, and 
“ants and other insects of ivory so 
small that the joints of their legs 
could not be discerned.” There was 
a four-wheeled coach which a fly 
could cover with her wings, and a 
little ship with all its sails which a 
little bee could overspread.” At 
Mechlin in Brabant was to be seen a 
cherry stone cut in the form of a 
basket “ wherein were fifteen pair of 
dice distinct, each with their spots 
and numbers, very easily of a good 
eye to be discerned.” The same 
learned Mr. Scaliger has left a record 
that he saw the Iliad contained with- 
in a nut, and a flea with a long chain 
of gold round its neck. 

Edward Somerset Lord Herbert, 
afterwards second Marquis of Wor- 
cester, with whose scientific pursuits 
Wwe are now engaged, was born, as is 
supposed, in the first year of the 
seventeenth century, and except the 
portion of his life devoted to the in- 
terests of his royal master, Charles I., 
all his years from his entering on 
manhood were occupied with experi- 
ments and operations in natural 
philosophy. The marriage of his 
father to Anne Russell, of the noble 
house of that name, was honoured 
by the presence of Queen Elizabeth, 
after she had tried the patience of 
bride and bridegroom and _ their 
families by putting off the celebra- 
tion on sundry occasions. The early 
part of the Marquis’s life was chiefly 
spent at Raglan Castle, the family 
seat, where he amused himself by 
raising water to a cistern on the 
Gwent Tower. Some mysterious 
cavities and grooves in the face of 
one of the still standing walls, afford 
ground for supposing that he had 
essayed the virtues of fire and water 
in these holes and channels. He 
secured the services of a certain 
foreigner, Caspar Kaltoff by name, 
who continued to act under him 
through his whole after life. His 
father and he assisted Charles I. with 
men and money to the utmost of their 
power ; but the province of this paper 
does not embrace the particulars of 
his negotiations and campaigns in 
England and Wales, or his proceed- 
ings in Ireland as Lord Glamorgan. 
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In 1648 he left Ireland and retired 
to France, and in 1652 we find him 
confined in the tower after his rash 
return to England. He was liberated 
on bail some two years later, and 
allowed by the Protector three pounds 
per week for his maintenance. While 
in prison he had been engaged in 
arranging in his mind, and project- 
ing his Century of Inventions, though 
he did not succeed in bringing it be- 
fore the world till 1663. 

The Marquis, having been distin- 
guished as a moderate partizan and 
humane man in the late struggle, was 
treated with consideration by Crom- 
well’s party. After the Restoration, 
portions of his estates were restored 
to him, but he was deeply sunk in 
debt, and indeed was never freed 
from pecuniary embarrassments till 
the day of his death, April 3, 1667. 
He was not, in years, nor character, 
nor tastes, likely to be very accept- 
able to the selfish, dissolute, and neg- 
ligent Charles II., and he and his 
inventions were practically laid up 
by the court in their limbo of things 
to be forgotten. 

Near Lambeth, even in the remem- 
brance of some who were fast young 
men the other day, stood the pleasure 
grounds of Vauxhall. It takes its 
name from a certain Fulke de 
Breauté, from whom it was of course 
called Fulkeshall. In 1652, this 
Vauxhall and its appurtenances, 
“ models, utensils, and other neces- 
saries for practical experiments there- 
in contained,” were withheld from 
sale by the Parliament, though be- 
longing to the late king. Kaltoff 
was probably in charge of the place 
at the time. The Marquis was not 
at all explicit on the subject at a 
later day. The establishment was 
leased to Henry Lord Moore, after- 
wards Earl of Drogheda, at the Res- 
toration, with a clause of resumption 
on the part of the Crown, which was 
acted on, next year, and the lease 
made over to Caspar Kalthoff, for the 
purpose of casting ordnance, &c., for 
the Government. 

Here was the spot of the Mar- 
quis’s predilection. Disregarding 
his princely seat in Monmouth, he 
spent his time among his engines, 
devising, improving, and perfecting 
inventions, petitioning for peteuts, 
and striving to interest the pleasure- 
loving monarch and his pleasure- 
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loving courtiers in things of national 
usefulness and interest, and finding 
them as indifferent to his represen- 
tations as the crowd of little dogs 
that gambolled about his Majesty’s 
russet boots. 

In 1664, M. Samuel Sorbitre, a 
Frenchman, being on a visit to Eng- 
land, inserts in his journal :— 


“One of the most curious things I have 
wished to see was a hydraulic machine, 
which the Marquis of Worcester has in- 
vented, and of which he has made an ex- 
periment. This machine will raise to the 
height of forty feet, by the strength of one 
man, and in the space of one minute of 
time, four large buckets of water, and that 
by a pipe or tube of eight inches, But 
what will be the most powerful help to the 
wants of the public is, the work which is 
performed by another ingeniously-con- 
structed machine, which can be seen on a 
wooden tower raised on the top of Somerset 
House, which supplies that part of the 
tower with water.” 


The water and other engines of 
the Marquis were at work from 1663 
to 1670. His energetic widow, mind- 
ful of his fame, endeavouring to keep 
the Government and the men of 
science awake to the importance of his 
discoveries. Cosmo de Medicis IIT., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, inspected 
the machines, both at Vauxhall and 
on Somerset House, in the Strand, in 
1669. After the death of the 
Marchioness and of the faithful 
Caspar, the engines ceased to work, 
and their memory soon fell to decay. 

In the 68th of the Century of In- 
ventions, published 1663, the dis- 
covery is thus introduced :— 


“ An admirable and most forcible way to 
drive up water by fire, not by drawing or 
sucking it upwards, for that must be as the 
philosopher called it, Intra spheram ac- 
tivitatis,* which is, but at such a distance. 
But this way hath no bounder, if the ves- 
sel be strong enough; for I have taken a 
piece of a whole cannon whereof the end 
was burst, and filled it three-quarters full 
of water, stopping and scruing up the 
touch-hole, and making a constant fire 
under it, within twenty-four hours it burst, 
and made a great crack ; so that having a 
way to make my vessels, so that they are 
strengthened by the force within them, and 
the one to fill after the other, I have seen 
the water run like a constant fountain- 
stream forty foot high; one vessel of water 
rarified by fire driveth up forty of cold 
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water. And a man that tends the work is 
but to turn two cocks, that one vessel of 
water being consumed, another begins to 
force, and refil with cold. water, and so 
successively, the fire being tended, and 
kept constant, which the self same person 
may likewise abundantly perform in the 
interim between the necessity of turning 
the said cocks.” 


It would appear from the wording 
of this particular announcement that 
the Marquis had no idea of the pos- 
sible utilization of his new power to 
any purpose other than forcing a 
body of water upwards. In the nine- 
ty-eighth item of the Century how- 
ever, he seems quite aware of the 
power of his engine to communicate 
motion in different directions. Still 
there is no idea distinctly presented 
of the rapid and regular working of 
the piston, or of its agency in turning 
a wheel by means of the crank. 


“An engine so contrived that working 
the Primum Mobile forward or backward, 
upward or downward, circularly or corner- 
wise, to and fro, straight, upright, or down- 
right, yet the pretended (intended) opera- 
tion continueth, and advanceth, none of 
the motions above mentioned hindering, 
much less stopping, the other, but unani- 
mously, and with harmony agreeing, they 
all augment and contribute strength unto 
the intended work and operation. And 
therefore I call this a semi-Omnipotent 
Engine, and do intend that a model thereof 
be buried with me.” 


Savery in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, applied the prin- 
ciple of the steam-engine to the 
pumping of water from mines. He 
exhibited his model to the Royal 
Society in 1700, He seems to have 
succeeded to a certain degree in 
raising water to tanks in the roofs 
of gentlemen’s houses, but his at- 
tempts on a larger scale failed for 
want of strength in the construction 
of his machines. He is supposed, 
with port appearance and proba- 
bility, by Mr. Dircks and others who 
have given thought to the subject, to 
have availed himself of the aces 
of his noble predecessor, whose en- 
gine was actually at work within 
twenty or twenty-five years of his 
own attempts. 

Savery’s efforts were no more suc- 
sessful in drawing general attention 
to the great power and utility of 


* “Within the sphere of the activity” (qu. the acting power.) 
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steam than those of the Marquis. It 
is hard to account for the apathy 
which possessed the public mind for 
more han a century on the subject 
of advantages, so prodigious as those 
promised by their discoverers, to se- 
cure which they had only to stretch 
forth their hand. There seems to be 
in the order of Providence the ap- 
pointment of times for the adoption 
of certain discoveries. Those to whom 
they are manifested before the allot- 
ted periods, only suffer in the antici- 
pation ; the philosopher in the “Last 
of the Barons” is a case in point. 

It was our intention to particular- 
ize several of the discoveries an- 
nounced in the “Century of the 
Names and Scantlings* of the Inven- 
tions” of our noble and ingenious 
man of science. In the volume under 
our notice a copy of that work is 
given entire in the antiquated phrase- 
ology of the time, with numerous 
remarks and illustrations by Mr. 
Dircks. Of the zeal, industry, and 
judgment which he has brought to 

ar upon his arduous task, we cannot 
speak too highly. The scattered 
materials of his work have been col- 
lected with much difficulty and many 
visits to remote institutions and old 
Family Seats. Of course he has had 
ready accesss to the archives in the 
possession of the present representa- 
tive of the noble family, the Duke 
of Beaufort, with whose approbation 
the work was undertaken. 

The book exhibits a strong but by 
no means an exaggerated zeal for the 
renown of a nobleman whose vigorous 
and original genius, and whose in- 


SCENES IN THE TRANSITION 
SABINA POPPEA, 


Wuitr—her breast heaving with 
smothered sobs—the unhappy young 
Empress Octavia hurried to her pri- 
vate apartments, Nero for some time 

aced the palace chamber with irregu- 
ar step, agitated by the conflicting 
emotions which shadowed his once 
handsome, but now evil countenance, 
from which, although but in his 
twenty-fifth year, the bloom of youth 
had sunk in a sullen paleness, while 
the lineaments and lines, once so pure 
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tense enthusiasm and diligence re- 
sulting in discoveries which have 
supplied the unacknowledged basis 
of those almost miraculous develop- 
ments of mechanical and physical 
science, the undivided honour of 
which we have been accustomed to 
claim for the country in which we 
live, entitle him indisputably to an 
honoured place among the Worthies 
of England: 

Every particle of the information 
collected with so much careand labour, 
is turned to the best account, and 
every descriptive and historical par- 
ticular connected with the career of 
the amiable nobleman, picturesquely 
detailed. A man of science himself, 
the author could the more efficiently 
illustrate the scientific labours of his 
subject. The work is profusely illus- 
trated, many of the designs being fac- 
similes of ancient wood-cuts. They 
consist of portraits, views, and scien- 
tific cuts ; they also contain plans of 
Raglan Castle, and of other buildings 
mentioned in the course of the work. 
The publisher has well seconded the 
author. It is a volume of luxury, in 
type, paper, and binding, a book for 
the drawing-room table. Weighed 
apart from its splendid dress and 
decoration, it is a work of singular 
and permanent interest. A monu- 
ment raised late, it is true, but not 
too late, to a great and modest genius. 
A national biography which illus- 
trates and elevates our ideas of the 
past ; and a contribution, which the 
world will recognize, to the European 
history of Science. 


AGE FROM CSAR TO CHRIST. 


and fair, were already stamped with 
lust, weariness, and cruelty. At 
times an expression, dark and fatal, 
settled on him, then one of fear, and 
perhaps some better feeling, as_his 
imagination irresistibly projected him 
upon the result of his contemplations. 
Having paced to and fro for some 
time, he finally threw himself on a 
couch, near which stood a pedestal, 
on which his imperial robes and dia- 
dem rested. 

Not long had he remained in this 
attitude, when the sound of a foot- 


* From the French Echantillon, specimen. 
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step, soft and secret as that of a 
gliding snake, caused him to turn, 
and he beheld his mistress, Sabina 
Poppea, approaching ;—he hurried to 
meet her. The beautiful Jewess was 
attended by a charming little child, 
almost naked, it being the fashion of 
Roman ladies of rank in those days 
to go constantly attended by such 
pretty purchases, whom they treated 
as playthings, and regarded much as 
modern ladies regard their poodles. 
Such children were their companions 
when they went for an airing in their 
lecticas, or to the baths, or to an 
entertainment, where the little one’s 
nave, or naughty remarks, formed a 
constant source of amusement. Lovers 
were accustomed to make their mis- 
tresses such presents, and the child 
so trained became the innocent me- 
dium of vice. 

Sabina Poppza was then the love- 
liest woman in Rome, and the most 
ambitious. Divorced from her first 
husband, the knight Rufius Cris- 
pinus, she had shortly afterwards 
matried Otho, attracted by the youth 
and reckless profusion of that gay 
and elegant Sybarite, who, from 
mingled motives of interest and 
friendship, bad subsequently favoured 
her intrigue with his inseparable 
companion, Nero. Sabina, who pos- 
sessed every charm except a virtuous 
soul, beauty in itself of the highest 
order, and rendered excessive by art, 
a coquetry which enchanted when 
directed as ever toward the further- 
ance of her interests, had from her 
first acquaintance with Nero estab- 
lished over him a supreme control. 
He whose power and crimes had filled 
with terror the senate and people ; 
he before whom mankind trembled, 


* Of Sabina Poppea, Tacitus remarks :— 
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conquered by the beauty and tact of 
this evil Venus, had become her 
adoring suppliant ; she had trans- 
formed the tyrant, who from his 

alatial throne overawed the world, 
into her slave. 

Sabina,* who had just partaken of 
the bath—the famous bath of asses 
milk, which was considered in those 
days as the preserver and enhancer 
of beauty—advanced with a majestic 
and listless grace, holding her pet 
child by the hand, and being led to 
the couch by Nero, seemed to affect 
for some moments an inclination to 
silence, pouting in pretty discontent 
the au the emperor surveyed her 
with enthralled admiration. Her face 
of perfect oval was the supremest 
type of a loveliness almost Hebrew. 
The black arched brows nearly min- 
gled their sweet shade beneath the 
small coy soft forehead, from which 
the rich ebon hair parted in tender 
rippling bands,—whose form imaged 
the bent bow of Cupid,—was wound 
backward in a magnificent chignon, 
carelessly confined on one side by an 
ornament of pearl, beneath which, 
its rival in purity of hue, the small 
ear dipped lovesomely under the 

lossy luxurious braid. The lon 

dark eyelashes, which shaded eyes o 

darkest blue, downcast rested on a 
cheek, whose exquisite complexion 
outparagoned the mingled milk and 
rose of the poets; a dimple, the seal 
which love’s finger had impressed to 
illustrate the softness of the chin, 
added another amorous charm to the 
full curled lips of dewy coral; the 
delicate pink nostril of the retroussé 
nose thrilled with emotion. Sabina 
wore a stola of white silk which, 
expressing the outline of her superb 


“ Huic mulieri cuncta alia fuere, preter honestum animum, quippe mater ejus, etatis 
sux feminas pulchritudine supergressa, gloriam pariter, et formam dederat; opes claritudini 
generis sufficiebant ; sermo comis nec absurdum ingenium; modestiam preeferre et lascivia 


uti. 
quia sic decebat. 


Rarus in publicum egressus, idque velata parte oris, ne satiaret aspectum, vel 


“‘ Poppwa primum per blandimenta et artes valescere, imparem cupidini se, et forma 
Neronis captam simulans; mox acri jam principis amore ad superbiam vertens, si ultra 
unam alteramque noctem attineretur, nuptam esse se dictitans, nec posse matrimoniam 


amittere, devinctam Othoni per genus vite quod nemo adsquaret. 


Iilum animo, et 


cultu magnificum : ibi se summa fortun digna visere. At Neronem pellice ancillé et 
assuetudine Actes devinctum, nil @ contubernio servili, nisi abjectum et sordidum 


traxisse.” 


After characterizing her as one “ que semper odio et metu atrox,” he says, referring 
to the insinuations her hatred of Octavia suggested:—‘‘An quia veram progeniem 
penatibus Cesarum datura sit, malle Populum Romanum tibicinis A gyptii subolem 


imperatorio fastigio induci,” &c. 
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bust, and confined around the lithe 
waist by a sash of gold, floated to 
her small jewel-slippered feet. With 
white naked voluptuous arms crossed 
on her bosom, and head declined, she 
remained some moments in pouting 
silence. 

Nero, enchanted with the lovely 
person of his mistress, amorously 
encircling her neck with his arm, 
whispered gaily— 

“What means this downcast brow, 
why this sullen silence, sweet Pop- 
pa 7? 

She repulsed him gently, and re- 
tiring to the furthest end of the 
couch, regarded him forsome moments 
with an air of sad offended beauty 
beneath her half declined brows. At 
length in voice clear toned and melan- 
choly, she said :— 

“Unkind Nero, where hast thou 
been? “Tis a week and upwards 


since I have seen thee—a week of 
wretchedness to me. But why speak 
to the heartless of the sorrow love 
endures in absence—why ”—— 

“T have been at Antium with 
Octavia,” Nero said, interrupting her. 
“Seneca insisted on my going, Oc- 


tavia being, as you are aware, a 
favourite with the people. Trust 
me, Sabina, my discomfort during 
this visit was not less than thine.” 

“With Octavia!” cried Sabina, with 
a look of contempt and disdain, 
rising from the cota and leaning on 
the pillar on which the royal robes 
and diadem glittered. 

“With the empress, yes.” 

Poppa broke into light laughter, 
and while her white Sead uncon- 
sciously wandered over the jewels of 
the diadem, she said in a Jight mock- 
ing tone— 

‘What, still asleep, Nero, unable 
to see what all see but you; of a 
surety this wretched woman and the 
flute-player Eucerus must have_be- 
witched you with a potion which 
blinds you to their ss which 
are known to all else.” 

“What mean you ?” 

“Still attached to Octavia! Away, 
wretched idiot. Would. that I had 
the tongue of the Gorgon to express 
my contempt.” 

“ Attached, Poppea? Nay. You 
know I care not forher. But of what 
is she guilty ?” 

“ Octavia 1” 

“ Ay.” 
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“Go to the slave’s hall,—to the 
forum, and inquire. Juno! that Rome 
should have heard with its million 
ears what its ruler is deaf to. Away, 
infatuate fool, nor ever dare again 
to solicit my love.” 

“* Poppa,” cried Nero, agitated, 
“though I disdain, nay, hate Octavia, 
I credit not, sweet enchantress, your 
insinuations. Octavia—a woman of 
ice, whose blood is water, whose vir- 
tue is snow-—know you not, that being 
childless I purpose to divorce her ?”’ 

“Indeed! And does she, know 

our purpose, Nero?’ inquired Sa- 
ina, with a smile of mingled cunning 
and contempt. 

“ Doubtless,—she does so !” 

“Why, go to then. See you not 
that by procuring an heir she wishes 
to retain the throne ?”’ 

“How cleverly those sweet lips 
insinuate for an end, while the fair 
fingers play with yonder diadem. You 
wish to become empress, Poppwea.” 

“Do you love me, Nero ?” 

“More than the world.” 

“Then why not empress? What 
have I not sacrificed foryou? Have 
I not abandoned to you my beauty ? 
Havel not dowered you with a gener- 
ous love as a mistress !—when the 
noblest in Italy, nay kings, have 
sought of me as a wife. Do you for- 
get, base and ungrateful one, that for 
you I relinquished Otho, whose soul 
and habits are as superior to yours as 
Jupiter to a slave ?” 

“Otho, he resigned you—a fellow 
whose mistresses equal his hairs in 
number. And if it was but woman.” 

“What !—does the crow call the 
raven black !—nay, kill me if you 
dare,” she cried, perceiving his pale 
eyes glare with the flame of heredi- 
tary madness. Then after a pause, 
added—* But to the purpose. Which 
is worthier to reign, [or——— ? But 
I disdain, loving you, Nero, to couple 
in the same breath myself and Octa- 
via, shameless as a slave and your 
betrayer, — though you affect to 
doubt.” 

“Willingly, O Sabina, would I re- 
move her, but the Germanici are as 
yet powerful and the populace fa- 
vourable. Yet, we will consider this, 
and when we have discovered plau- 
sible means” —— 

“Means! Are you not, emperor, 
supreme ? Who dare question = 
acts, mighty Nero? Do you, whose 
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mandates havealready swept, secretly 
and openly,away senators and knights, 
whose riches you—whose riches were 
necessary to the state—do you shrink 
from obeying in this matter a woman 
whom you love, a woman to whom 
ou have been a god? But, if you 
esitate, go—seek and find, if you 
can, in Rome, in Italy, in the world, 
one whose beauty is greater, whose 
rank, whose soul, whose love is 
worthier thy throne,” she exclaimed, 
smiling proudly and enchantingly. 

Weak, overcome with passion, her 
languid blandishments, piquant co- 
quetry, and excessive loveliness had 
evoked, fain would Nero have thrown 
himself on her neck and bathed his 
lips on her beauty. But suddenly 
that beauty became demoniac—the 
small white hand flashed fiercely 
forth, striking him in the throat, and 
repulsing him. She rose. 

‘Octavia !” she cried. Again and 
again repeated, the word rang, ascend- 
ing on the clear imperial treble of her 
voice. 

Nero threw himself at her feet ; 
then rising, and caressing her while 
he whispered, “‘ That dimple has con- 
quered me,” led her to the couch, and 
placed himself beside her. 

Once more for a few moments she 
permitted him to encircle her form 
with his arm, to play with her luxu- 
riant tresses, to utter the absorbing 
devotion she continued to inspire ; 
then, as if waiting for him to make 
the announcement she desired, and 
finding him silent, she withdrew from 
his embrace, and cried— 

, well, well—but Octavia, Octa- 
via !” . 

“Well, Octavia, dearest Poppa, 
what of her? Know you not your 
will is mine ?” 

Holding his hand in softest pres- 
sure to her heart, and encircling his 
neck with her white voluptuous arm, 
while she looked into his with those 
exquisite but fearful eyes in which 
asiren and devil mingled, she whis- 
pered softly, “Let us poison her— 
poison her, dearest Nero!” And 
when, after starting and withdraw- 
ing for a second, overcome by her 
beauty, she saw she had conquered 
him to her purpose, she again threw 
herself on his neck, and kissed him 
passionately. 

After this, a conversation pro- 
ceeded, in which the names of Locusta 
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and Anicetus now and then rose 
above its monotone-whispered tenor. 
And presently Nero, with amorous 
graciousness, leading Poppiea—who 
with her sandalled foot had roused 
the child who during this dialogue 
had fallen asleep—to a side door, 
closed it after she had disappeared. 

Walking up and down the chamber 
his brain flattered, his pulses throb- 
bing with delirious intoxication, and, 
with a strange smile on his evil face, 
he murmured— 

“ She is a demon, but a beauty, and 
has enchanted my will. Octavia must 
be removed. Yes, Poppa must be 
my empress.” 

Forthwith, touching a bell, and 
summoning one of the imperial freed- 
men, who was in his closest confi- 
dence, the Emperor ordered him to 
despatch a few lines he had written 
on a tablet, and sealed, to the com- 
mander of the fleet of Micenum—Ani- 
cetus—an instrument ready for the 
execution of any crime, and who, 
since the murder of Agrippina, which 
he executed, though regarded by 
Nero with the deepest hatred and 
horror, was nevertheless retained in 
favour as a last resort, when any 
dread and secret enormity was pro- 
jected. This man, on whom nature 
had bestowed passionless intellect to 
devise and plot crime, and a mechanic 
activity to execute, but whom she 
had formed totally destitute of hu- 
manity, was one of the most, if not 
the most fearful of the monstrous 
stipendiaries of the infernal court of 
the Palatine. At the same time Nero 
despatched a note to the magician, 
Appolonius, inviting him to a secret 
meeting. Meanwhile the beautiful 
Sabina Poppza, borne in her luxu- 
rious litter, and accompanied by a 
band of handsome and stalworth 
slaves, had reached her mansion, into 
which she had scarce entered, when, 
calling one of her confidential women, 
with whom she passed some moments 
in deep, whispering converse in a 
secret chamber, she despatched’ her 
on an important mission. 


DOMUS LOCUST, 


SHortiy after this freedwoman, 

closély veiled, having dismissed a lec- 

tica in which she had been carried to 

a district to the east of the Esquiline, 

proceeded on foot to a certain house, : 
21 
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which, isolated and surrounded by 
high walls, stood at no great distance 
from the immense towered pile of the 
Preetorian barracks. Arrived at the 
outer gate a sentinel, who lounged 
in the shadow, accosted her, resting 
his spear the while against one of the 
black columns of the portico, and 
barring her entrance until she had 
given the pass-word. This the woman 
having delivered in a low voice, and 
with a significant look, he permitted 
her to advance, and knock at the 
closed door of the vestibule. On the 
portal being opened by a dark hooded 
figure, a low-voiced colloquy passed 
between them ; signs were demanded, 
and satisfactorily given,and the porter, 
having received a small sealed tablet, 
locked the door, and slinging its great 
iron key to his or her girdle, vanished 
through an adjoining chamber, leav- 
ing the freedwoman in a large hall, 
through whose dim light the most 
striking object observable was that of 
a tame tiger, which, attached by a 
heavy chain to a column, lay beside a 
huge bone, lapping with red tongue, 
projected from its rabid, lean jaws, 
some water from an iron vessel ; while 
mounted on a perch above, in still 
deeper shadow, loomed the figure of 
an immense white owl, whose round 
glossy eyes, now closed sleepily, now 
stared widely, with a look of porten- 
tous somnolence and wise stupidity. 

As the janitor of this mysterious 
mansion passed from the atrium 
into a suit of chambers, to which the 
light was admitted, and removed the 
cloak with which face and form had 
been covered, a face of singular white- 
ness, and of secret and sinister ex- 
pression, was disclosed, bearded and 
enveloped in long bluish-black hair, 
which virile characteristic contrasted 
strangely with the figure, whose 
tightly fitting dress displayed that of 
a woman. 

Arrived ata door the figure knocked, 
and uttered the name “ Musoul ;’— 
upon which the click of a spring was 
heard, and it advanced into a cham- 
ber, in whose atmosphere some sick- 
ening aura, metallic and putrescent, 
was mingled with some powerful 
aromatic vapour, through which, at 
the further end, a female, surrounded 
by strange instruments, appeared 
bending over a long marble table, 
on which numerous substances and 
powders were arranged, and beside 
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which stood a small furnace and 
crucible. : 

“Musoul, who to-day requires the 
services of Locusta?’ inquired the 
latter, in a soft, purring voice, and 
without raising her head, attentively 
declined over some preparations she 
was carefully mingling. 

“The noble lady, Sabina Poppa, 
sends by her confidential freedwoman 
this note, requiring an immediate 
answer,” the other replied, in a mono- 
tonous tone, and stood, presenting the 
tablet. 

After some moments, Locusta, 
turning quickly, seized the document, 
broke the seal, and read. Her face, 
which had once been handsome, was 
of along oval, ashy white, the flesh of 
which seemingly dry as mummy, had a 
calcined look, not unlike that of pum- 
ice highly polished. Her carefully 
tended, grizzly, gray hair, whose 
convolutions resembled snakes, was 
wound around her small head and 
high, narrow forehead, beneath which 
large glossy eyes glared ghastly from 
their bony cavernous sockets, and de- 
rived a singularly sinister expression 
from one black vein which seemed to 
pulsate like an adder from the slight- 
est emotion. The lower part of the 
face, in its bony immobility, and piti- 
less wrinkled lines, contrasted with 
the upper, full of excitability, and 
stamped with a deadly enthusiasm, 
which when she spoke heightened 
the unnaturally ashy complexion, 
giving it at moments an appearance 
of some metal intensified to a white 
heat. 

Having read the note, and secretly 
smiling, deposited it in a fold of her 
black robe, she surveyed the prepara- 
tions, arranged in order upon the 
table, and scrutinizing the metals, 

apers, jars, vials, &c., with witch- 
ike, avaricious glance, reflected a few 
moments, and then said to her attend- 
ant, in a sweet, low voice— 

“The messenger, my good Musoul, 
must wait an hour. During this in- 
terval let me not be disturbed, as I 
am about to utilize for an object 
of the highest importance, my very, 
my most exquisite secret. As not 
a moment is to be lost, descend to 
the chamber in the gardens, and 
let Zolu send me the — whose 
name I write on this slip. I need 
not tell you to be careful how you 
carry it ;’ and scrawling a couple of 
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words, in some character resembling 
the Coptic, on a bit of parchment, 
she dismissed the impassive figure. 

Meanwhile let us precede Musoul 
to the place of her destination. 

The walls surrounding the mansion 
and gardens of Locusta were so high 
as to exclude the observation of any 
of the neighbouring houses, and even 
of the lofty towers of the Pretoria. 
The garden, which was tended with 
extreme care, was unlike those of the 
neighbourhood, a nursery of plants, 
most of which were kept in houses 
covered with mica and glass around 
the walls, thus furnished on all sides 
but one, in the middle of which a 
flight of steps descended into a sub- 
terranean chamber of black stone 
from which occasionally the growling 
of some animal was heard, now a 
hissing sound, while now those and 
others were drowned in a roar of un- 
couth laughter. 

By the light of a lamp which 
burned in the centre of the chamber, 
whose heat was rendered excessive 
from a stove burning at the further 
end, and whose atmosphere was 
oppressive and sickening, the portion 
of the interior thus rendered partially 
visible disclosed a number of cages, 
some of iron, and some of close wire, 
in which various animals were im- 

risoned, those nearest the light 
being for the most part snakes and 
serpents, all of which, however, lay 
somnolent in masses of woollen 
cloths, with the exception of one 
monster, whom a singular figure was 
irritating, and which as he ever and 
anon goaded its coils with a rod tipped 
with heated iron, dashed its fierce- 
eyed and fanged head at the bars, 
hissing its rage. 

Its tormentor was asmall man, black 
as a negro, butof uncouth and abortive 
appearance. Hardly more than four 
feet high, this incubus, who was 
hugely fat, had something of a wild 
animal both in his aspect and move- 
ment; the arms, evidently of great 
strength, depended below the knees, 
and the yellow eyes of malignant ex- 
pression, and with the perpendicular 
pupil of the felina, which flashed 
deep-set beneath his simious forehead, 
covered with a mass of jet crispy hair, 
would alone have given a bestial ex- 
pression to his physiognomy, even 
without the abnormal inferior de- 
velopment of bone and jowl, which 


assimilated his head to the form of a 
triangle, of which the slanting crown 
was the apex. Dancing and stamping 
his huge broad feet on the black stone 
floor, he for some time pursued his 
amusement, snorting with laughter 
the while he maddened the serpent, 
and crying in broken Latin, mingled 
with words and sentences apparently 
of his native language :— 

“* Ho — ho — ho—acaba, acabana, 
rhanao—I never see you caper so 
beautifully, my loved Squameoistu. 
a step with me—that’s it—what, 
would you kiss me through the bars 
to return the burning kisses with 
which I cover you with this iron 
point. Do not fear my ardour will 
fail while the stove is yonder—Kofal 
sama bu—that’s it, my beauty, burst 
your bright skin, my rainbow in a 
cage—sweat, twist, bite the rails, but 
not injure your pretty fangs, my dear. 
What, you are tired, are you, of my 
passion, my love?—there, then, go 
and writhe yourself to sleep. I shall 
go and make love to my toad yonder, 
to spite you. Ho—ho—cumasa zula 
—e Zulerametatoiu—ho— ho 
—ho.” 

Here the incubus, throwing aside 
his torment rod, sprang on all fours 
along the pavement to a nook near 
the entrance, where a huge toad lay 
blinking its lustrous green eyes in 
the shaft of sunshine streaming down 
~ stair, and tumbled himself by its 
side. 

Now rolling on his back on the 
ground, now displaying a series of 
uncouth antics the while he embraced 
the scaled neck of the squat mon- 
ster, the hobgoblin for some time 
stuttered out a few broken sentences 
to this, apparently his prime favour- 
ite in this house of horrors, alter- 
nately bursting into shrieks of idiotic 
laughter—the toad struggling in his 
grasp, its eyes burning, and spitting 
poison from its irate goblin mouth. 
“Kwalu, kwalu, sichta,” he cried; 
“wanting to escape from me, Zolu, 
who adore you, who bring you the 
pretty little snakes for breakfast, and 
make your bed by the stove in winter 
nights, lest you should fall asleep like 
astone and forget me, Zolu, whom 
you serve as a pillow. What! still 
struggling,’ he added, grasping it 
like a vice with his huge black hand. 
“Go, then, and shift for yourself, 
hunt cockroaches, and lick the damp 
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from the wall of that dark corner. 
Away ! Zolushall love even the cucara, 
at which all the company here shiver, 
sooner than you. Oh, mackmusb, 
obsquashna, bula, may I wake some 
night with squamodesa round my 
throat, if ever I offer you a single 
dainty, snake or putrid liver, or dead 
man’s eyes, scooped from the body on 
the cross, again.” 

Here the entrance was darkened 
by the figure of Musoul descending 
the stairs, which caused the incubus 
to spring to his feet and hammer his 
chest with his knuckles, expressive of 
his joy at beholding his visitor. 
Musou! coldly handed him the scrap 
of parchment on which Locusta had 
written a few words, which Zolu 
had no sooner read than he cried :— 
“Okabu, okabu, must I then kill the 
most precious snake of my family, 
little cucara ; one may recover after 
a bite of the athus ; but no one ever 
breathed ten minutes after feeling 
the fang of this pretty one.” 

“Obey your orders,” said the im- 
passive creature addressed, “ and 
quickly too, for a messenger waits.” 

Zolu made a summersault on the 
black hot pavement, then, still hold- 
ing the slip in his hand, he waddled 
to a nook in which there were nu- 
merous iron instruments, from which 
he selected one like a pincers, and 
then, lighting a lamp, proceeded to 
the furthest end of the chamber, 
where he laid down the light by a 
small close-wired cage, peeped in 
warily, and then inserting in a small 
aperture, opened by a spring, the 
instrument which he held at arms’ 
length, appeared for some time feeling 
with it in the wool and straw with 
which the bottom of the cage was 
strewed. 

In a little, the light of the lamp 
fell on the form of a small brown 
snake, which rose irritated, standing 
erect in a corkscrew coil, with its 
sparkling eyes and deadly head level- 
led for a spring. Several moments 
elapsed, during which Zolu, from 
whose black forehead the terror sweat 
trickled, managed to seize the snake 
in the middle with the pincers, which 
he cautiously slid upwards until they 
clasped the thing’s neck—when, with 
a strong clench of the instrument, he 
severed the head from the body. 
Then drawing it from the cage, and 
seizing the lamp, he placed the head 
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on an iron table, donned a pair of 
thick gloves, well oiled, seized a 
knife and pincers, and dissecting the 
head, laying open the jaws, expressed 
from two small bulbs on either side 
of the tongue a few drops of black 
liquid, which he carefully placed in 
a small vial. Having closed this with 
a close stopper, he cautiously re- 
moved any trace of the liquid from 
the outside of the glass with a piece 
of cloth, which he at once burned in 
the stove, and wrapping the phial in 
some wool, presented it, grinning, to 
Musoul, who, receiving it with a 
shiver, and holding it at arm’s length, 
returned rapidly with this deadly 
treasure to Locusta. 

Meanwhile Locusta had been ab- 
sorbed in the preparation of some 
substance which appeared to require 
the most delicate manipulation. Un- 
locking an iron safe, she had selected 
therefrom a couple of small bottles 
containing, respectively, a dark green 
and blue liquid, from both of which 
she took a certain proportion, which 
she placed in a small brass cup lined 
with earthenware. This she placed 
in an opening on the top of the fur- 
nace, from whose fire it was separated 
by aslide. Then having fitted over 
the cup a semi-globe of metal, at- 
tached to a tube which extended 
from the stove through a small win- 
dow, around which the creeping 
plants hung in black and withered 
shreds, she withdrew the slide, and 
removing to some distance, waited 
until the evaporation of the aqueous 
element, had rendered her preparation 
complete. 

This was signalled by a slight 
crackling noise, upon which, advanc- 
ing and removing the cover from the 
crucible, she poured out its residuum 
on a slab of black marble. 

It was but a few crystalline grains, 
some half dozen jagged, and glitter- 
ing spicule. 

custa bent over those deadly par- 
ticles, which she regarded first with 
exquisite scrutiny, then with an air 
of intense satisfaction. After which, 
withdrawing from her cabinet a ring, 
whose seal flew open with a spring, 
she carefully deposited her prepara- 
tion within, and had just closed the 
spring, when Musoul entered. 

Having received the phial from the 
attendant, she proceeded to write 
certain directions on two slips of 
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parchment. On the one in which she 
folded the ring appeared, “ A fourth 
of this shining substance will cause 
death in two days!” on that in which 
she wrapped the phial, “ One drop of 
the contents of this glass destroys in 
an hour !’- Placing them in a small 
box, to which she attached a slip of 
parchment, she wrote thereupon— 


“To the imperial beauty, the lady Sabina 
Poppea”— 


then delivered the deadly treasure to 
Musoul. 

With the immobility of a statue 
the hermaphrodite received the fearful 
gift, which, on arriving in the hall, 
the freedwoman secreted in her robe, 
and the portal being opened hurried 
away, exchanging a few words of 
badinage with the sentinel. Mean- 
while Locusta, bending over a dark 
thick-leaved plant which stood on a 
pedestal in a little alcove, examined 
with attention a couple of beans 
black as ink, which grew along its 
stem, and a few others which were 
already forming amid the withered 
capsules of the dry wrinkled flowers ; 
and presently descended to one of 
the sumptuously furnished chambers 
in the lower part of the mansion 
already invaded by the aroma of the 
various delicacies which—for Locusta 
was an epicure in food as in poison— 
were being prepared for her repast. 

The freedwoman hurried along the 
road bordering the Esquiline Field to 
the neighbouring district, where she 
expected to procure for hire a lectica, 
and already entered a series of narrow 
streets, when she heard an immense 
clamour, and saw a great crowd of 
men and women, soldiers and slaves, 
who followed some of the officials of 
the city, approach. Before she had 
time to escape into an adjoining pas- 
sage, she was surrounded by this 
excited gathering, who were evidently 
in pursuit of some person. “What is 
the matter?’ sheinquired of a plebeian 
near her, who, like her, was hustled 
to and fro by the swaying mass. 

“A slave of some noble who has 
escaped, the authorities pursue him.” 

“Where is he ?” 

“ He has disappeared somewhere 
hereabouts.” 

“Oh !—canI procurealectica near?” 

“ At next turning.” 

The crowd passed away. When 
however, the freedwoman searche 
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for the box in her girdle, it was gone. 
Terrified at the loss she knew not 
what to do. First retracing her steps, 
she scrutinized the ground, but the 
darkness prevented her from observing 
an object so small; she feared even to 
procure a light, lest she should thus 
indicate her purpose, and the article 
sought be afterwards discovered by 
another. Finally trembling at the 
reception she was likely to receive 
from her mistress, whose treatment of 
her slaves was at once prodigal and 
frightful, she having many times 
sent not only to the lash but the cross, 
some toilet-attendant for no greater 
error than the ill-arrangement of a 
curl; a too profuse shadow of the 
eyebrow brush, or such like—she 
nevertheless resolved to return, and 
pany reached the palace of Sabina 

oppeea, which stood at the south- 
west side of the Palatine Hill, front- 
ing the Sacred Way. 

The same night a slave returning, 
torch in hand, with some message, 
picked up the box and carried it to 
the mansion to which he belonged, . 
that of Pomponia Grecina. This 
noble lady, whom many supposed 
from the course of her life to be a 
Christian, and who was an intimate 
of the young Empress Octavia, lived 
retired in a small palace surrounded 
with gardens on the Celian Hill, her 
husband being then with the army in 
Britain. 


NECHTAIN AND FLIDAIS. 


Some time had elapsed since the ar- 
rival of Nechtain and his sister Fli- 
dais at the hospitable farm of honest 
Ophellus in the olive-shaded Samnian 
country, where kind treatment on 
the part of his host, rest and rural 
air, quickly restored his health and 
strength. Despite the agreeable 
nature of this sojourn, however, 
Flidais was ever anxious to effect 
the escape of her brother, who, if 
discovered, could be at any time re- 
claimed by the authorities of the am- 
phitheatre; nor was Nechtain less 
anxious to return to his native Gaul, 
certain, when arrived there, to be 
received with honour and protected 
by his tribe or nation over whom his 
ancestors had held chieftainship, 
Add to this, a motive still more 
oon than that of regaining free- 
om actuated him—that of commu- 
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nicating the Faith, of which he had 
become a communicant to his people. 
Among the early Christians of those 
days the desire of propagandising the 
divine creed among the heathen, to 
which we shall presently refer at 
large, amounted to a passion ; under 
the inspiration of this idea, in con- 
nexion with the belief that the final 
days were rapidly approaching when 
the world with its powers would 
be swallowed in a fiery deluge, the 
herald of the second coming of the 
Holy One in the clouds, and of his 
reign of peace,—the humblest Chris- 
tian was ready to sacrifice his life in 
combating the evil course of things so 
soon to pass away, and winning, from 
the souls in the shadow of paganism, 
as many as possible to that band of 
saints who, when the great event an- 
ticipated occurred, should possess the 
earth and reign with its Redeemer.. 

Nechtain and Flidais had, in the 
confidence of the honest friendship 
displayed by Ophellus toward them, 
during the latter period of their 
visit, frequently expressed their in- 
tense desire to escape to Gaul, a de- 
sire which the farmer immediately 
took steps to realize. Not only had 
he commercial relations with several 
of the coast towns, but he was him- 
self the owner of a vessel in which 
he transferred the produce of his 
large farm to the capital and several 
of the Tuscan cities with which he 
traded. He at once, therefore, offered 
his friends a passage to Massilia in 
his vessel on its return from Popu- 
lonia, whither it had sailed with a 
freight of corn and wine. 

At length, as the autumn was merg- 
ing into winter, he received intelli- 
oe of the arrival of his ship at 

ajeta, and having despatched a 
cargo of oil to the coast, which he 
destined for the Massilian markets, 
shortly after accompanied his friends 
andsaw them safely embarked, having 
passed, not without danger, through 
the Campanian and Latin cities which 
lay between Samnium and the Cu- 
mean promontory. 

The vessel which, though of con- 
siderable size, carried but a few 
mariners, being built and manned for 
coasting voyages only, proceeded for 
some days on its way in the favour- 
able south wind—passed the islands 
of Pinthecusa, Pontia, Panditaria, 
and already, holding at some distance 
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from the Etruscan shores, had sighted 
Corsica, when at length one evening 
the mariners looking landward per- 
ceived the clouds assuming the pecu- 
liar form which indicated the approach 
of a storm wind called Euroclydon, and 
were beginning to row toward land, 
when the first fierce gusts from the 
ravines of the mountains swept over 
the sea, neutralizing their purpose, 
quickly followed by a blast terrible 
and incessant, which swelling the 
waves in monstrous heaps around, 
began to hurry them far away from 
the wished-for harbour. The sailors 
sounded, but finding no bottom, were 
obliged to let the vessel drive, having 
taken in all sail except such as was 
sufficient to carry her with the bil- 
lows, which foaming followed in 
mountain masses. ‘ 

Awful were the hours of the long 
black night, during which the vessel, 
encompassed in thick darkness and 
abandoned to the force of the tempest, 
swept on its courseless way—now 
mounting the crest of the stupen- 
dous waves, now plunged ‘into the 
awesome valleys, the sail blown to 
shreds, every timber creaking as 
though about to burst asunder and 
engulf them ; the wind raging with 
destructive fury over the tumultuous 
shadowy void, through which, in dark 
communion with the clouds, the 
vessel, powerless as a cloud itself in 
the tempest, seemed hurrying to its 
doom. 

Flidais, imprisoned in the cabin, 
under closed hatches, conscious of 
the terrible position in which she was 

laced, remained absorbed in prayer, 

y which she became strengthened 
though resigned to death; while 
Nechtain remained on the deck wish- 
ing to afford any assistance in his 
power to the sailors; but in that 
awful scene human power availed 
nothing, and even they, after some 
time, seemed to have abandoned 
themselves to fate. 

At length, though the wind con- 
tinued nearly as strong as ever, the 
darkness began to thin palely toward 
the east, and the faint white glamour 
of the coming dawn to disclose the 
forms of the clouds the night and 
storm had moulded. Awful was the 
waste of sky andsea. The mariners, 
as the ship rose on every billow, 
strained their eyes around the hollow 
void, but no friendly shore, no trace 
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of land was in view, nor did aught 
break the raging monotony of the 
vast space, save a single ship, which 
still at a considerable distance behind 
their course appeared approaching, 
borne rapidly onward with great sail 
cuauheh to the now lessening gale. 
The hopes of the mariners revived, 
they began to set the vessel as best 
they could to rights, and again took 
their places at the upper oar benches. 

Quickly sped they before the gale, 
but quicker followed the dark vessel, 
which now but a few stadii distant 
in their wake, became an earnest object 
of scrutiny to a couple of sailors who 
stood beside the helmsman. ‘“ What 
a fast sailer is yonder craft,” said 
one; “she is built for speed.” “I 
don’t like her look,” said the other ; 
then after a pause, during which he 
surveyed her, earnestly cried, “ By 
Neptune, a pirate ! let us arm, com- 
rades, let us arm!” and he rushed 
below to give the word to the crew. 

The vessel was well armed, as was 
customary in those days, but its crew 
consisted of but ten men, exclusive of 
Nechtain, who was already on deck 
with the master, both weaponed. As 
the pirate ship came bearing down, 
the latter earnestly numbered its 
crew, who already crowded the deck. 
“Ten, fifteen, twenty,” he counted ; 
“they are double our number on 
deck, and there are possibly more 
below.” 

** At worst we can only die,” said 
Nechtain, calmly. “ Let us, however, 
fight to the last.” Sosaying, he hur- 
ried below, and embraced Flidais, to 
whom he said a few comforting 
words, and hurried on deck in time 
to see that the pirate, which already 
alongside, had grappled with their 
vessel, upon whose poop the battle 
had commenced. 

Three of the men in Ophellus’s 
vessel were cut down, and several 
more wounded, when Nechtain, 
throwing aside his cloak, and armed 
with a short sword, the first weapon 
which fell in his way, rushed into the 
melée. But though the pirates, who 
were armed to the teeth, fought des- 
perately, a sudden panic occurred 
among them when they saw the half- 
naked giant, scarred with wounds, 
rush among them, dealing death on 
all sides with practised hand, rushing 
hither and thither, raging, encourag- 
ing the few who remained to him, 
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maiming and destroying. Now with 
one mighty thrust he sent his sword 
through the chain armour of some 
opponent; now seizing another, 
threw him overboard ; now trampling 
his foe under foot, and whenever 
he appeared, annihilating resistance. 
Already ten of the pirate crew had 
perished by his hand alone, and 
the battle was thus equalized, when 
as Nechtain, who had seized one 
of the fiercest fighters among the 
pirates, was on the point of hurling 
him into the waves, another advancing 
with an axe, cleft him down. Upon 
this the pirate captain gave a signal 
to the rowers to come to his assist- 
ance, and in a brief spade the remain- 
ing portion of Ophellus’s crew strewed 
the deck. 

The parties then descended into 
the cabins, headed by their captain, 
who, on seeing Flidais, gave orders to 
have her conveyed on board his vessel. 
Then, finding the cargo to be merely 
one of oil, and that there was little 
on board worth plundering, the pirate 
captain immediately commanded the 
vessel to be scuttled, and this done, 
summoned his men to carry such of 
their comrades as were wounded to 
his own craft. They bore away a 
few who seemed likely to live ; such 
as were badly wounded, having had 
their throats cut, were thrown into 
the sea. This was rapidly executed, 
and the sail which had been reefed 
during the combat being again raised, 
the pirate ship laying her side to 
the sea, hove rapidly away, leaving 
the sinking vessel with its dead and 
wounded crew to her fate amid the 
desolate waters. 


Hurled into the cabin of the pirate 
ship, separated from her brother, of 
whose fate she was ignorant, and 
amid a gang of desperadoes, the un- 
happy Flidais abandoned herself to 


despair. Many hours passed during 
which she remained alone; as the 
continuance of the storm seemed to 
demand the attention of the crew, 
diminished in numbers by the late 
combat. At length, toward evening, 
a negro entered, and having thrown 
her some food left her. eanwhile 
the wind had been abating, and as 
the moon rose the sea became calm. 
About this time the pirate captain, 
bearing a light, entered the cabin, 
and after gazing on her face for some 
moments, addressed her. He was a 
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tall figure, with fierce blue eyes and 
yellow hair. His face, which was 
deeply bronzed by sun and sea, and 
marked with many scars, though 
handsome, wore an expression, reck- 
less and brutal. 

“Well, my beauty,” he cried, “how 
fare you after the fight? Come, you 
must not fear, as you shall be well 
cared for. By Taran! I don’t regret 
the loss of my fellows who fell in the 
combat under the sword of that war- 
rior when I have gained so pretty a 

rize for a slave ;’ and drawing a 
Krnife he cut the cords with which the 
girl’s hands had been bound. 

The man spake in Latin, but with 
an accent which Flidais recognised as 
that of Gaul. 

When thus released, Flidais rose 
and stood before him. 

“Are you not a Gaul?” she in- 
quired in the Celtic tongue. 

“ Ay, that I am,” he answered in 
the same. “I came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ambacia, bordering the 
river Liger, where my tribe once 
possessed a fine land. When a boy, 
the Romans conquered our territory, 
and sold my family as slaves—all save 
I, who cut my way through a hundred 
of the soldiers, escaped to the coast, 
and turned pirate, a business I have 
since followed with success, as I am 
master of this vessel, of which my 
pretty one you shall be mistress.” 

Flidais hid her pale face in her 
hands; then raising her agonized 
brow inquired whether all the crew 
of the vessel in which she had sailed 
had been killed. 

“Why, yes; they met the fate of 
battle,” returned the captain, “and 
bravely, too.” 

“ All!” shrieked Flidais, “all !” 

“ Faith all, I believe,” returned the 
pirate ; “and a tough business we had 
of it. Tell me, girl, who was that 
warrior, the tallest and strongest of 
the crew, who sent so many of my 
men to Hades ?” 

Flidais, conscious that it was 
Nechtain of whom he spake, fearing 
lest if she should declare herself his 
sister, the pirates would cut her in 
pieces in revenge for their lost com- 
rades, and animated by a flickering 
hope that he might yet survive, 
answered— 

“ How should I know? I was a 
passenger like some of the rest”— 
then bursting into tears, asked if it 
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were possible any of the crew--the 
man mentioned—any of them could 
survive. 

“We looked merely to our own 
wounded,” said the pirate, “and 
some of the fellows cut down may be 
alive still. But this warrior,” he 
added, looking at her with eyes fierce 
and jealous—“ What, he was your 
lover, I suppose ?” 

““ Not so,” cried Flidais. 

“ Will you swear that ?” 

“T swear by Adrasta,” cried the 
oe “he was no lover of mine ; but 
ne was a Gaul, as you are, and I 
should grieve he was killed.” 

“Such a powerful man,” returned 
the pirate, with admiration, and in 
a rude soothing tone, “can hardly 
have been killed with a couple of 
wounds, and may escape if the vessel 
has not sunk ; but, whether or not, 
girl, I will guard you. Come, no 
more weeping, you shall be queen of 
the vessel, and lead a happy life.” 

As he spoke, the storm which had 
subsided for an hour burst forth again 
with sudden violence, the ship be- 
gan to creak and heave, the footsteps 
of the sailors, hurrying to and fro, 
were heard overhead, and one of 
them entering the cabin, called the 
captain on deck. 

uring the whole of that night 
she saw nomore of the pirate leader. 
The wind roared, the billows lashed 
and broke over the deck, the lamp 
became extinct, and overwhelmed in 
grief and despair, worse than death 
itself, though strengthened and com- 
forted presently by prayer, another 
horrible night passed over the un- 
happy Flidais, imprisoned in that 
dark chamber on the tempestuous 
void. 

Meanwhile, alas, could she but 
have known it, a coasting vessel, 
similarly driven by the storm from 
land, had sighted the ship of Ophel- 
lus as she returned, and on coming 
up several of the men went on board 

ere they found the decks covered 
with corses, among whom la 
Hoalitiliawbs though tedly wounded 
was still alive. Him having carried 
on board, they again set sail, and by 
evening reached the Portus Veneris, 
a small maritime station on the west- 
ern coast of Gaul, beneath the nor- 
thern declivities of the Pyrenees ; 
while the pirate vessel directed its 
course towards Africa, 
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THE legion in which Susarion held 
command, immediately after disem- 
barking at Portus Dubris (Dover), 
received orders to march across the 
province westward to the country of 
Silures; the storm brooding in the 
north rendering it necessary that a 
strong force should be maintained in 
that, the most insurrectionary district 
of the south. Passing through a 
country dotted with camps and 
British towns already Romanized ‘in 
their aspect and population, the 
legion passing through the regions 
classically known as those of the 
Regni and Atrebatii (Kent, Sussex, 
Wiltshire), crossed the Sabina, near 
the Venta Silurum, and arrived at a 
new encampment, already occupied 
by the second legion, stationed on the 
Isca, and hence called Isca Legionis. 
The encampment was formed in the 
neighbourhood of an ancient British 
town, situated under a range of high 
mountains, and surrounded by deep 
woods ;—a locality destined in later 
days to be famous in the annals of 
British romance, and to be celebrated 
as the seat of Arthurian knighthood 
in the lays of many a bard—by the 
noble Meibyr, the martial Aneurin, 
the wild, gorgeous, and melodious 
Taliesin, under the name of— 
Caerleon. The order thus followed 
was issued by the procurator, Catius 
Decianus, in the absence of Suetonius 
Paulinus in Mona, with the object of 
controlling the population of that 
wild district, as yet uncolonized, 
save by the Romansengagedin mining 
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operations, then so profitable ; lest in 
the event of the northern tribes 
making an inroad beyond the Tha- 
mesis, their intended action should 
Jeopardy that of the Roman army 
and the security of the Roman peo- 
ple and their confederates, in the 
towns of the long peaceful and 
now prosperous province.* The 
march of the lately arrived legion 
and its junction with the second, 
occurred while Paulinus was on his 
march to Mona. Paulinus, on receipt 
of the intelligence that the colonies 
north of the Tamesis were threatened 
with an invasion by the Iceni and 
northern nations of Britain, having 
gained, in Mona, the important vic- 
tory by which it was supposed the 
power of the Druids was for ever 
crushed, merely remained in the 
island a sufficient time to establish a 
camp and garrison, secure prisoners 
and destroy the woods, so long regard- 
ed with superstitious reverence by 
the inhabitants, as the chief centre 
of Druidical power, and as a refugium 
sanctum for the disaffected or such 
who having been deprived of their 
lands, and revolted against taxation 
or whose wild patriotism disdained 
submission to the rule of the Romans. 
Having again crossed the strait of 
Mona, he forthwith began to lead his 
army by forced marches across the 
country in the direction of Linndun,t 
on his route to the chief Roman 
colony—that of Camulodunum, which 
had been formed some years before, 
in the reign of Claudius. 

Meanwhile, during the period that 
Paulinus was engaged in reducing 


* At this period of the reign of Nero, the portion of Britain erected’ into a province by 


the Romans embraced the entire south of the island, but did not extend eastward further 
than Essex, or westward further than Chester, where the camp had been formed by 
Ostorius, from which the city derives its name. Wales was conquered but not yet con- 
solidated, while the middle and north of the island had not as yet been traversed by the 
Roman armies, 

+ The name of London is possibly derived from its having been originally the chief 
fort or stronghold on the Thames, Linn-dun (Celtic), the fort of the river. In Cymbrie, 
it was and is still called Dinas Bala, the town at the head of the river; in the same 
dialect another of its names is Caer-ludd, the town of the army. It was known to the 
Romans by the title of Augusta, which disappeared in Britain even in the time of Anto- 
nious, at which it had resumed its original Celtic title. The word Thames, in ‘Latin 
Tamesis, is derived from the Celtic tam, spreading, and is, ‘water. That of Britain 
from bruidhe (pr. bruie), a colony, and tain, a country, The name given it by its first 
colonizers from Gaul. 

The three chief settlements of the Romans north of the Thames at this time, were 
Camulodunum, Verulanium, and a third, whose nameis lost, in Malton. Near Camulodunum 
(Colchester), was the Roman camp which protected the colony—at Lexdon, a corruption 
of Legionis Dunum. Colchester is a mixture of the words Colonia and Castra; it wag 
the eamp of the colony, 
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Mona, the Roman colonies north of 
the Tamesis, Camulodunum, and Ve- 
rulanium, the great trading emporium 
Linndun (as yet uncolonized by the 
Romans), and several towns south 
of the river had become the scene of 
a terrible tragedy, wrought by the 
furious inspiration of British ven- 
geance. 

The same evening, down south- 
wards in the country of the Trino- 
bantes, some ten miles distant from 
the Roman colony Camulodunum, a 
few veterans sate at the doors of their 
cottages, sprinkled along the banks 
of the Idiomana (Blackwater), watch- 
ing their children playing and con- 
versing. Those men who had long 
been residents in Britain, had for 
many years quitted war for agricul- 
ture, having been allotted lands in the 
neighbourhood of the colony, and 
marrying among tke Britons, had 
become well-nigh naturalized ; half 
accepting the superstitions of the 
natives among whom they dwelt, and 
with which their families had been 
instructed by the Druids. 

“Tn our country, yonder sky would 
be deemed inauspicious,” exclaimed 
one of the men—who had formerly 
belonged to the German legionaries— 
after a long pause, during which both 
had been gazing towards the west. 

“The red clouds portend wind and 
rain,” said his comrade—a Roman— 
“but they have certainly a strange 
aspect, and mean more than that, as 
doubtless one of the diviners of the 
temple yonder”—and he stretched 
his arm towards Camulodunum— 
“could inform us.” . 

The prospect on which the men 
gazed was one of singular but awful 
grandeur. Inland beyond the turn 
of the river, which broadened into 
the estuary on whose banks the cot- 
tages and fields of the veterans ex- 
tended, the land rose in a semicircular 
range of steeps covered with thick 
black forest, which appeared still 
darker from the sunset with which it 
was crossed. The clouds, scarlet as 
blood, had assumed the form of a 
town, with its buildings, streets, and 


temples, all so marvellously imaged 
that the German could not forbedr a 
cry of astonishment, as, pointing with 
his hand to this portion of the rack, 
he indicated the striking resemblance 
it bore to the neighbouring colony, 
Camulodunum. 
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“Look,” he said, “there is the 
forum, and there the street of Mars, 
and there the temple of Claudius,”— 
and he continued tracing the various 
parts in which his fancy saw a like- 
ness to the Roman stronghold. 

The Roman, alike superstitious, re- 
garded this cloud-model of the city 
with more than ordinary wonder- 
ment. 

Presently a current of air created 
a striking change in the panorama. 
The cloud-city heretofore marvel- 
lously perfect in resemblance to that 
beneath it, now seemed rolled in fire 
and confused smoke. The soldiers 
still observing intently, continued to 
interchange ideas on the alteration 
thus presented. “See,” cried the 
German, “how yonder dark clouds, 
like an army of shadows, break over 
the walls and fill the forum; and 
now the temple is on fire—behol 
how the flames rise from the roof— 
how the columns totter and fall. 
Believe me, comrade, the gods send us 
this as an omen. 

The Roman, whose pride dominated 
over his superstitious instincts, con- 
tinued looking silently on the scene, 
which every moment still further 
realized the idea of a city in flames 
and falling into ruins; while from the 
high banks on the opposite side of the 
narrow estuary, whose waters seemed 
turned to blood, a group of Britons, 
who, actuated by similar superstitious 
imaginations, had been observing the 
sunset, set up a savage shout which 
rung, redoubled by the echoes for 
some time, along the gloomy banks 
where they stood, and jarred on the 
ears of the veterans. 

The latter observed, then, “Some- 
thing is astir ;”’ one said, “I have 
for several days observed many people 
of the northern nations pass this way ; 
mayhap they are gathering a force to 
attack the colony, now that the Gene- 
ral Paulinus is in the west.” 

“Let us give the word to our com- 
rades,” said the Roman, “and send 
tidings of our suspicions—for my 
observation coincides with yours— 
to the Procurator. The ravages com- 
mitted by the slaves and others in 
the territory of Boadicea lately, has 
very likely spread through the land, 
and raised a spirit beyond the pro- 
vince. I will myself set out for the 
colony,” added the Roman. “ Mean- 
while, comrade, you will look to the 
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protection of my cottage and people, 
should anything occur.” 

Just then a young girl, the daugh- 
ter of the Roman veteran by a British 
woman, came to the cottage door, and 
placing her-arms round her father’s 
neck, wished him good night, and 
tripped away, the while he rose, and 
moving toward a rude stable attached 
to the cottage, began to get his horse 
in readiness for his night's journey. 

Meanwhile the little girl, who with 
her mother professed the religion of 
the Druids, had retired to her small 
chamber, where, kneeling a while to 
the new Moon which beamed through 
the narrow casement, she prayed 
a while for happy days and pure 
thoughts; and then, lying down on 
her bed of heath and reeds, soon fell 
asleep, lulled by the song and 
the light of her guardian Goddess 
Nehelama.* 

The soldier, spurring his horse 
along the Roman way, which led 
from the coast settlement, where his 
farm stood, to Camulodunum, had 
hardly accomplished half the distance 
when he was hailed by a comrade, 
similarly mounted, and proceeding 
from his depot with a like intention 
to the town. The country provenmey 
possessed by the Iceni, like other 
parts of the province, had for many 
years passed into the hands of Roman 
settlers, many of whom had purchased 
immense landed estates at a nominal 
value from the procurator, Catius 
Decianus, who had the disposal of 
such confiscated districts, which were 
tilled by the slavest of the new pro- 

rietors, or by the British tribes who 
had been dispossessed. Considerable 
lands had also been bestowed upon 
the veterans in the neighbourhood of 
the Roman camps, which were inva- 
riably stationed in strong and com- 
manding positions, while numerous 
small garrisons were scattered over 
the country already conquered, and 
annexed to the empire, as a protection 
to the new proprietary. The veterans 
to whom land had been given in the 
previous reigns had, as we have stated, 
intermarried with the natives, in ac- 
cordance with the policy of Rome, 
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who had ever rendered her military 
colonies, so established, the nurseries 
of her armies. Of those colonies, the 
most important north of the Thames 
were those of Camulodunum, in Essex, 
and Verulanium (St. Alban’s, in Hert- 
fordshire). Many of the Roman Bri- 
tish towns south of the Thames were 
similarly garrisoned, among which 
one of the most important was Duro- 
vernum (Canterbury), in which Peti- 
tius Cerialus was stationed with the 
sixth legion. Thus a chain of military 
stations connected by roads extended 
from the last-named town westward 
to Caerleon, in the county of the Or- 
dovices ; these, however, had been 
considerably thinned by the contin- 
gents drawn to the force which Sue- 
tonus Paulinus had led to the expe- 
dition against Mona. 

It was during the absence of the 
General that the events about to be 
related occurred. Inthe northern co- 
lonies, Verulanium and Camulodu- 
num, which had been madea municipal 
city, the population was for the most 
part foreign ; they were Roman cities 
scattered amid the wild Britain of 
those days—cities in which numbers 
of noble Roman families resided, who 
had become possessed of landed es- 
tates, surrounded by their trains of 
slaves, and with all the luxuries of 
the capital. Here also were many of 
the confederates of Romans, Gauls, 
and Britons, either engaged in com- 
merce or the employées of the new 
proprietary. As yet, confident in the 
presence of a military force, the Ro- 
mans treated the barbarians among 
whom they were located with impe- 
rious disdain; the people were vir- 
tually reduced to the condition of 
slaves, while the conquerors grew 
opulent on their labours, and from 
the oppressive system of taxation 
which had been instituted. Thus an 
universal organization of oppression 
was administered, of which the pro- 
ceedings of Clive and his forerunners 
in India was but a faint adumbration. 
Still more tyrannical than the Roman 
colonizers of birth and station were the 
immense gathering of slaves by whom 
they were accompanied, many of 


* Nehelama—the goddess of the new moon. 
+ Much of the wealth of the Roman knights, freedmen, &c., both in Italy and the 
provinces of the empire was derived from the labour of their vast families of slaves, whose 


market value depended on their knowledge of the different employments, arts, &c., the 
proceeds of which constituted the income of their owners. 
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whom from their wealth already ac- 
quired had purchased large estates, 
while others—the reprobate refuse 
and lowest scum of colonists—trust- 
ing to theneighbourhood of the camps, 
had not hesitated from the commis- 
sion of the most_atrocious outrages 
on the neighbouring British tribes, 
whom they drove from theirlands, and 
whose families, of whom they made 
prisoners in such raids, they disposed 
of to the slave-dealers from Gaul, who 
drove a flourishing trade in the south 
of the province, as in all countries 
where they followed the Roman 
armies. It was during the absence 
of Suetonius Paulinus, on his western 
expedition, that one of those servile 
hordes, intermingled with* adven- 
turers and reprobates, the dregs of 
the empire, who had crossed to Bri- 
tain in the hope of plunder, had, con- 
trary to law and treaty, ravaged the 
kingdom of Boadicea, burning, slaugh- 
tering, plundering, making prisoners, 
and subjecting the family and house- 
hold of the Queen of the Iceni to 
those iniquitous outrages, the intelli- 
gence of which spreading like fire, 
awakened that spirit of revengeamong 
the British tribes which rose so soon 
to overwhelm the Roman power in 
the island with calamity. 


MONA. 


PAULINUS, having ascertained from 
scouts and prisoners the point of the 
strait at which the shallows ren- 
dered a crossing most available, en- 
camped his forces near a British 
village, some three miles east of 
the present town of Carnarvon. 
Here, for several days, they were 
occupied in cutting down the thick 
woods, which, reaching for leagues 
inland, overhung the shores, and 
constructing rafts and flat-bottomed 
boats for the passage of the in- 
fantry, a work which was carried on 
in the neighbourhood of the little 
harbour now called Port Denorwig. 
At this period a primeval forest of 
oak and beech, dense and lofty, ex- 
tended along the shores and over,a 
considerable portion of Mona, conceal- 
ing in its impenetrable shade the army 
of the Britons, and the still potent 
remnant of thegreat Druidical society, 
who, driven westward before the 
Roman arms, had sought in its iso- 
lated fastnesses, surrounded bya num- 
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ber of fugitives and warriors, whom 
oppression had rendered desperate, a 
final retreat and fortress, from which 
they sought to repel the advance of 
their tyrannous conquerors. In the 
Roman camp the most terrible ru- 
mours of the strength of the enemy 
and of the magical powers of the 
Druids were current. The very 
silence which pervaded the shores of 
the island struck the minds of the 
barbarian cohorts with awe, as it 
was regarded as a snare to induce 
them to cross the water, where fear- 
ful engines of destruction awaited 
them, and where it was well known 
that numerous vast altars, whose 
perpetual fire reddened the sky over 
the woodlands at night, had been 
erected for the purpose of sacrificing 
to the god Taran, the invading army 
who had thus insolently invaded the 
territory under his special protection, 
—the retreat of his worshippers and 
ministers. 

At length the preparations of the 
Romans were complete, but as the 
dark opposite shores were invested, 
in the imagination of the legions, with 
supernatural terrors, Paulinus de- 
livered an oration to his tribunes and 
centurions, who, addressing their di- 
visions, re-animated their courage. 

It was an autumn evening, when, 
all arrangements being perfect, the 
infantry received orders to embark. 
Throughout the day had been dark 
and sullen, heavy vapours brooded 
over the landscape, and increased the 
horror of the thick, dark woods on 
either side, which seemed to frown, 
like the offended genii of the place, 
upon the invading army; while the 
waters of the strait, here sleek and 
black, there quivering with a treacher- 
ous smile, seemed in their silent 
depths conscious of the approaching 
doom preparing for the invaders. 
the sun, hidden throughout the day, 
declined to the sea, a beam for a 
moment was observed to flit over the 
woods of Mona, while the mainland 
shores, where the Romans were al- 
ready embarked, remained in shadow 
—palled in sinister gloom. The air 
was thick and oppressive, and though 
the sky was without a breath, black 
clouds, charged with thunder, began 
to roll heavily over land and sea, and 
accumulating in horrént masses along 
the upland shores, appeared to await 
the approach of the combat. The 
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boats and rafts, crowded by the 
Roman legionaries, whose brass and 
iron armour shed around a pale, stern 
lustre, pushed off, and, propelled by 
oles quickly passed the sandy shal- 
ows near the shore, and neared the 
middle deep. The cavalry followed, 
the Batavians (practised in such ad- 
ventures amid the sandy estuaries of 
the Schelt) taking the lead of the 
lesser body of Numidians, whose 
small, southern horses, unaccustomed 
to swimming, at first shrunk from the 
passage. 

Hardly had they reached the mid- 
dle of the strait, when of a sudden 
the army of the Britons, issuing from 
the deep woods, appeared drawn up 
on the shores, uplands, and rocky de- 
clivities ; and simultaneously, as if by 
a preconcerted signal between the 
enemy and their gods, the storm, 
long gathering, broke forth in thun- 
der, whose pealing crashes, harsh and 
near, caused sea and land to tremble ; 
while sheets of lightning, flaming 
from the black cloud masses, burst 
around, illuminating the gloomy and 
formidable scene with awful efful- 
gence. 


Just then the soldiers in the fore- 
most rafts and boats became con- 
scious of a scene which struck them 
with unaccustomed fear. The Druids, 
in their sacred robes, with their magic 
wands, were seen appealing to the 
powers of heaven, while their priest- 
esses, in black attire, with stream- 
ing hair and flashing eyes, moved 
wildly hither and thither among the 
ranks of warriors, raging with pro- 
phetic fury, and with voices and 
gestures terrible, devoting the ad- 
vancing army to the vengeance of 
their gods. Then it was that the 
Romans, dejected with superstitious 
terror at a sight so strange and awful, 
paused, while the barbarian cohorts, 
still more affected, with rude faces 
full of paleness, earnestness, and fear, 
gazed, paralysed, on aspectacle which 
the aspect of the heavens, the repeat- 
ed bursts of thunder and flame with 
which they were encompassed; ren- 
dered still more portentous. Showers 
of stones, arrows, and javelins, hurled 
from the rocks along the shore and 
wooded uplands above the beach, fell 
thickly around and among the advanc- 
ing boats, which presently paused. 
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At this juncture, when the position 
of the Romans was in itself fraught 
with danger, and when a supersti- 
tious panic already agitated the 
troops, especially the Germans and 
Africans, Suetonius Paulinus, who 
stood on one of the rafts nearest the 
landing, conspicuous in his shining 
armour and garb, raising his sword, 
cried to the troops in a loud voice, 
whose accents, however, frequently 
expired in the clatter of the thunder: 

“What is the cause of this hesita- 
tion to advance? Why is it you 
nause, soldiers and auxiliaries of 

ome, whom I have led to victory in 
many lands, through dangers a hun- 
dred-fold greater than the present ? 
Do you not, Romans, perceive the 
enemy? Are you not conscious of 
your courage, discipline, and achieve- 
ments? Shall we stand and gaze 
here perishing under the weapons of 
a distant foe! What! shall it be 
said that the legionaries who have 
conquered the world, forgot their 
prowess in the presence of an army 
of barbarian fugitives, who, escaping 
from our swords, have sought a last 
retreat in this remote island, and of 


a few Druids and women, such as 
you behold, who are ey. pos- 


sessed of madness? Do you believe 
that the gods of this handful of bar- 
barians are greater than those of the 
nations whose images stand in the 
Roman capitol ; or are you terrified 
at the storm now raging, as though 
the powers of nature thus manifested 
are not equally on our side as on 
theirs ? issipate at once and for 
ever an absurd and ignorant panic, 
which is alike unworthy of yourfame, 
your general, and your deities. On- 
ward, onward, and terminate the war 
ps one crowning battle, which will 
oe Britain for ever in our hands. 

nward, and let the barbarians trem- 
ble as ever before the force of Roman 
valour.” 

The soldiers, surrounding the gen- 
eral, quickly re-animated by these 
words, immediately raised a shout, 
and pushed forward ; and the courage 
thus restored quickly spread through 
the remainder of the expedition. 
Mutual encouragement passed from 
rank to rank ; and though the shower 
of missiles became thicker and more 
deadly every moment, and many fell, 
the soldiers, exerting their strength 
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in propelling the rafts and boats, and 
cheering the while, soon reached the 
shore.* 

Here a desperate conflict imme- 
diately commenced. The British 
forces, shielded and weaponed with 
sword, lance, and axe, in close ranks, 
rushed pee the advancing Romans, 
and with their long spears struck 
down the first files who sprang upon 
the sands. In the intervals of these 
lines the Druids, conspicuous in their 
sacred robes of green and white, hur- 
ried them forward, uttering prayers 
and invocations ; while the presence 
of the priestesses still more, perhaps, 
stimulated the rage and valour of the 
men, as reckless of life, brandishing 
torches snatched from the altars 
erected in the woods for the sacrifice 
of the enemy,—inspired with a fury 
regarded as sacred, and calling on them 
to fight for their homes, their parents, 
wives, children—their native land, and 
their gods, they propelled them to 
the combat. “Hunt the invaders into 
the sea, men of Cymru,” cried some. 
“Let us tear those murderers and 
violators of our kindred in pieces ; 
let us drag them captive to the sacri- 
ficial fires ; let us offer them to Taran,t 
whose voice now proclaims their de- 
struction. Onward, brave defenders 
of ourland—strike, strike, the doomed 
and accursed Romans !—slay, slay, 
slay !” 

“Here they come,” cried others; 
“they already desecrate the shores of 
our sacred island. If they should 
conquer what should be our fate? 
Shall our homes be destroyed, our 
people, our relatives carried off and 
sold into base captivity ; is not 
death itself a thousand times prefer- 
able—death which raises the brave 
to the highest circle of heavén where 
all their friends rejointhem? Cleave 
them down with sword and spear, 
foremost ranks; tear up the rocks 
and overwhelm them; tear them 
asunder, bury them in blood—slay, 
slay, slay.” 

Confined for a while to the narrow 
space along the sands the battle 
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swayed dubiously. Man to man, 
Roman leyionary and british soldier 
fought with equal valour. Among 
the first ranks on either side so reso- 
lute was the conflict that death left 
neither victor. Heaps of corses 
quickly strewed the sands. Awful 
was the tumult. Songs of battle 
and cries of war, curses, imprecations, 
and the clash of weapons mingled 
with dolorous and barbaric music, 
which rose from the heights where 
the bards of the Druids were sta- 
tioned, united in a clamour which 
for a period rivalled the roar of the 
thunderstorm, then inits greatest fury ; 
but nowhere was heard a cry of pain 
or fear. Rain and blood fell in tor- 
rents. It seemed as though the very 
heavens with their powers—for the 
black dome of clouds reverberating 
with thunder, and expanding each 
second in sheets of flame, brooded 
low over the shores and waters—had 
descended on the earth to survey the 
battle and exult in the deeds of brave 
men. The Britons fought with in- 
spired desperation, with an enthu- 
siasm derived from the presence of 
their priests and priestesses, with the 
certainty of gaining through death 
a passport to heaven; the Romans 
and auxiliaries more skilled and dis- 
ciplined, as a machine of war. For 
an hour the conflict raged, and as yet 
the dead were equal. 


Meanwhile, though in this interval 
all the infantry had landed and been 
engaged along the shores, the cavalry 
had not as yet crossed. At length 
the Batavians, holding their horses’ 
reins in their teeth and swimming 
beside them through the deep 
channel, drew up on the beach—a 
movement guarded by the infantry— 
the African squadron followed, and 
Paulinus, placing himselfat their head, 
charged through the opened ranks 
of the Romans desperately upon the 
masses of British warriors, bearing 
them down with their long iron lances, 
and cutting to pieces the disordered 
ranks ; while after each onset the 


* The point on the Strait of Menai trom which the Romans crossed to Anglesey was 
at Llanfair; the place where they landed at or near, Porthamel, between a place, accord- 
ing to Rowland, called Pwll-y-fuwch and Llaniden. This is the shallowest part of the 
estuary. On the Anglesey side, a place named Pant-yr-yscraphie, indicates the traditional 
spot where the flotilla landed. 

+ Taran was alike the god of thunder and of war. 
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infantry compact and furious ad- 
vanced, dealing death on all sides. 
Then commenced a fearful slaughter. 
The Druids and prie who still, 
though unarmed, maintained their 
= among the ranks of the 
ritons, weré the first tofall. Seeing 
that their loss spread terror, the 
Romans cleft them pitilessly down, 
and in firm masses pressed upon the 
now consternating army of the Cymri. 
Soon a panic spread, and at this 
moment the cavalry, following the 
enemy retreating, for the purpose of 
forming on an open space along the 
uplands, gallo thither dispersing 
each battalion, and driving them 
wae the ranks of the Roman foot. 
rom this moment, though the Bri- 
tons fought with desperation as be- 
fore, a wholesale massacre began. 
Arrived on this sloping upland 
the Romans in pursuit hurried towar 
an open space in the woods, near a 
British town, where, in a deep hollow, 
surrounded by the uncouth colossa. 
walls of a Druidical temple, appear- 
ed a mighty fire prepared for the 
sacrifice. Around this the last rem- 
nant of the British army, with the 
remnant of the Druid body, amon 
them the arch-Druid, collected ; an 
here occurred the last but the most 
terrible combat of the day. The 
Roman loss was considerable. Match- 
ed man to man, Briton grappling with 
Roman in fierce, inseparate death- 
struggle, rolled together into the fires. 
y degrees, however, the Britons, 
surrounded and hemmed in, were 
driven into the flames, where—a terri- 
ble scene—many ap dancing 
amid the conflagration and rejoic- 
ing in death, chanting songs of exul- 
tation, many rushing armed with 
firebrands on the foe, and carrying 
them back into the consuming circle. 
Into this flaming gulf thousands, 
driven before the cavalry, were 
hurled. Here perished in their altar- 
fires the last of the Druids of Mona. 
It was already night when the 
holocaust dedicated to the revenge of 
the conquerors was consummated. The 
soldiers, raging with — joy and 
fury, cut down masses of wood to 
sustain the fire ; then collecting the 
enemy’s dead, and mingling multi- 
tudes of corses with tree trunks and 
branches, built a stupendous pyre, 
which fanned into a raging confla- 
gration by the storm which continued, 
VOL. LXVI.—NO. CCCXCIII. 
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soon extended to the surrounding 
woods. Encamping at a distance, the 
Romans surveyed, while they feasted, 
the progress of the flames, which ren- 
dered the wild heavens clear as day. 
Ever and anon some centurion re- 
turned from pursuit, bringing numbers 
of prisoners, many of whom, in the 
desperate exultation of the occasion, 
were consigned to a similar fate. 

It was already some hours after 
midnight, and the General Paulinus, 
together with several tribunes of the 
legion, and young Agricola, assembled 
in a tent erected on a height over- 
looking the strait, at a distance from 
the sacrificial pyre and consuming 
woods. Many prisoners had been 
taken among the soldiers; but of 
the Druidical body the only indi- 
vidual who had escaped was a young 
priestess, whom Paulinus had con- 
veyed to the council for purposes of 
interrogation. Standing near the 
entrance of the tent, without which 
the sentinels paced to and fro, the 
flame of the lamp, mingled with 
flashes of stormy moonlight, fell on 
a youthful form, erect and stately, 
draped in funeral garb, and on a 
countenance wild and _ beautiful, 
which, despite the terrible scene she 
had lately witnessed, and in which 
she had taken part, wore an ex- 
pression of intense calm, which almost 
partook of fatality. 

“Your name?’ inquired the 
general through an interpreter. 

“ Esylth.” 

“ Being, as appears, a minister of 
the order of the Druids, and a pri- 
soner, we wish you to inform us— 
your life beingin our power—whether 
this hitherto dangerous society who 
have conspired against the Roman 
authority, possesses influence among 
the nations of central and north 
Britain ; if so, in what part ?” 

“You are aware I am a priestess 
of the Derwydd ?” 

“Yes,” 

“And that my life is in your 
hands ?” 

Paulinus, who smiled assent, looked 
somewhat confusedly downwards. 

“ And yet you een require 
that I should afford you information 
to be used against my order, and 
absurdly threaten me, whose people 
you have destroyed, with death as a 
punishment—death which is now my 
only resource, my only happiness.”’ 

22 
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“Ts happiness to be found in the 
grave ?” 

“ Beyond it, in heaven.” 

“She is an enthusiast,” whis 
a tribune, “let us terrify her. Then 
assuming a fiercer aspect, while he 
beckoned one of the soldiers, he cried, 
“Tf you answer not the queries of 
the general, not death alone but 
lingering torture await you. Speak, 
therefore, and quickly too.” 

Esylth smiled disdainfully. 

“Even your threat of torture is 
futile,” she said, “contemptible 


red 


Roman ; for were it not that I should 
break a sacred law, I could this 
—- expire by an effort of my 
Ww »”» 


At this moment the attention of 
the group in the tent was arrested by 
one of the sentinels, who announced 
that from the approach of the flames 
it was necessary to retreat still fur- 
ther from the burning woods. The 
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general and his friends accordingly 
rose, and telling one of the sentinels 
to guard well the prisoner, hurried 
to a neighbouring place less exposed 
to the intense heat of the conflagra- 
tion. 

One of the soldiers had already 
seized the young priestess, when his 
fellow cried: “She is to be in my 
guard. If it please you, comrade, 
she is my prisoner.” 

“Yours? Know you not I seized 
her first ? hence she is mine.” 

“‘ Not to quarrel, let us decide the 
matter with our dice when relieved 
from guard,” the other said. “To 
him who throws the highest, she shall 
belong. Meanwhile, taking this rope, 
tie her to yonder oak.” 

And the soldier, seizing Esylth, and 

asping both her slender wrists in 

is fierce hand, commenced dragging 
her forward to a tree at some dis- 
tance, 


LIFE WITH THE ESQUIMAUX.* 


As considerable misapprehension 
exists respecting the expedition of 
Mr. Hall, from the haze of romance 
and philanthropy thrown about it, 
and from the general sympathy felt 
in the fate of Sir John Frenklis and 
the lost commander’s ill-fated crew, 
it is well to dissipate the mistake at 
once by proclaiming all that it pre- 
tends to be, and by distinctly show- 
ing from the narrative itself its actual 
dimensions, as no voyage of actual 
discovery, geographical or otherwise, 
but simply a preparatory trip or ten- 
tative knocking at the door of the 
Northern regions, with a view to more 
practical and satisfactory access to 
them at some future day. 

And, in the first place, the designa- 
tion of captain, applied to Mr. Hallin 
the title-page, is a clear misnomer, 
because in no sense does he appear to 
have ever been an old salt, to have 
had at any time command in the ship, 
in which he sailed as a passenger—the 
whaling barque, George Henry—or to 
have arrogated any right to interfere 
with the true and only captain, whose 


name was Budington. Mr. Hall’s 
name was not onthe company’s books ; 
the good ship was his convenient 
hotel when it suited him to return to 
it from his sojourn in native hut or 
canoe ; and here his professional con- 
nexion with the sea ends. 

That he had an unpleasant experi- 
mental acquaintance with it at start- 
ing, in the shape of the protracted 
nausea which inevitably assails the 
landsman on first shaking hands with 
the rude “ vasty deep,” is evidence 
still further that Hall was an ama- 
teur navigator, and not “to the man- 
ner born.” “No more terrible expe- 
rience can a man have of life upon 
the broad waters than his first few 
days at sea when thus attacked. An 
ancient philosopher [Titus ee 
on reviewing his work at the end o 
each day, and finding no special good 
acquired or accomplished, a to 
write down in his diary [is reported 
once to have said}—‘ Perdidi diem, 
I have lost a day. Alas for me! I 
had to repeat that in my journal for 
twelve days.” 


* “Life with the Esquimaux; the Narrative of Captain Charles Francis Hall from 
May, 1860, to September, 1862.” Two volumes, with illustrations, London: Low and 


Company. 1864, 
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In point of fact the captaincy of 
Mr. é F. Hall was complimentary, 
not diplomatic—a good publishing as 
well as of old a convenient “ tra- 
velling name” —bestowed in the first 
place by the pe of the crew, 
who (as the Westminster scholars in 
the presence of the crowned Charles 
recognised no higher dignity than 
that of their own capped head-mas- 
ter, Busby, to them avaé dvipwy,) knew 
no title higherthan that of sea-captain 
for a gentleman ; and next found con- 
venient to usher in his various ad- 
ventures “ by flood and field” to the 
notice of friendly readers. 

Nor must it, again, be supposed 
that Mr. Hall’s northern trip bore 
about it any aspect of a national or 
imperial expedition—that it assumed 
to be, or was, in any sense, under- 
taken under public auspices, and with 
a universal awakening of expectation 
and sensibility. It was, in the strict- 
est sense, a private venture of a phi- 
lanthropic soul, anxious to learn some- 
thing of the survivors of the Frank- 
lin expedition, if such existed, and 
to promote their rescue by the simple 
means of the Esquimaux tribes who 
might be familiar with the scene of 
the disaster. 

The means for anything beyond 
this quiet personal exploration would 
have been ludicrously inadequate, the 
whole number of the subscribers to 
the venture being twenty-four per- 
sons, all except three resident in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. Hall’s habitat, 
the amount of all the subscrip- 
tions together being under £200, four 
of the subscribers giving £1 each. 
Goods and accommodation to nearly 
an equal amount were contributed by 
various manufacturers and merchants 
in New York and elsewhere, besides 
the fact already noted, of a free pas- 
sage in a whaler, out and home again, 
with all that that implies. 

The list of the adventurer’s kit is 
made out on a scale so small as evi- 
dently to contemplate only a narrow 
range of personal exploration :— 


“The boat already described: 1 sledge, 
4 ton of pemmican, 200 Ibs. of Borden’s 
meat biscuit, 20 Ibs. of Cincinnati crack- 
lings—pork scraps; 1 lb. preserved quince, 
1 Ib. preserved peaches, 250 lbs. powder, a 
quantity of ball, shot, and percussion caps ; 
1 rifle, 6 double-barrelled guns, covers, and 
extra fittings, 1 Colt’s revolver, complete; 
glass beads, a quantity of needles, &c., for 
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presents to the natives; 2 dozen pocket- 
knives and choppers, some tin-ware, 1 axe, 
2 picks, files, &c.; a good supply of tobacco 
and pipes, wearing apparel for self, and red 
shirts for presents; a supply of stationery 
and journal books, &c.; 1 common watch, 
1 opera glass, 1 spy glass, 1 common sex- 
tant, and 1 pocket sextant; 1 artificial 
horizon, with extra glass and mercury, 1 
azimuth compass, 1 common compass, 2 
pocket compasses, 3 ordinary thermometers, 
and 2 self-registering ones; some naviga- 
tion books, and several Arctic works, with 
my Bible, and a few other volumes, formed 
my library.” 


In the third place Hall’s venture 
consisted of _ one rank and file, 
the individual that stood in his own 
stockings, neither more nor less. Itis 
true a native Esquimaux on his re- 
turn to his own country accompanied 
him part of the voyage, but died on 
the way northward ; all the anxiety 
of the poor savage in his parting 
moments being to rest his eye on the 
bleak region of his birth before his 
decease. His last exclamation was, 
“Do you see the ice? Do you see 
the ice?’ Even the ice-belt had its 
charm for the ice-man beyond the 
softer scenery of the south, the ocean 


“In breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole,” 


with its multitudinous hardships, were 
to be preferred by the children of the 
Arctic waste before the blue Medi- 
terranean with its almost tropic sun. 

And in the fourth place the results 
have been so far nil, never having so 
much as reached the spot where his 
explorations — have been prose- 
cuted with any hope of success. The 
aim of the voyager would of course 
be “‘to visit the ds of King Wil- 
liam, Boothia, and Victoria,” where 
the last tidings were heard of the 
surviving 105 companions of Sir John 
Franklin, April 25, 1848; but in 
point of fact the labours and investi- 
gations of two years were confined to 
the immediate proximity of the 
George Henry’s whaling ground : the 
scanty outfit, and limited means of 
transit forbidding the traveller to 
attempt wide circuits or lengthened 
absences from his centre. 

Nor can we say, in fine, that the 
qualifications of Captain Hall, beyond 
his cheery disposition and patient 
submission to hardship, do in them- 
selves promise any calculable results 
to science or humanity, He carried 
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a chronometer of seven pounds at- 
tached to his waist by a belt, and he 
could take a solar observation with 
his sextant, and that seems to have 
been about the amount of his train- 
ing for navigation and geographical 
exploration. His one achievement is 
the ascertainment of the fact that 
Frobisher’s Bay is an estuary and not 
an inlet to Hudson’s Bay, as it was 
long supposed tobefromitsname. But 
unless we are sorely mistaken, this 
was either strongly suspected or 
clear] established before our travel- 
ler’s day. At any rate, all that Hall 
did was accomplished by tracing the 
coast line of this single bay, by boat 
and sledge imperfectly, for a course of 
some 200 miles outand home. He did 
not spend more than three weeks on 
the whole upon its waters, and could 
scarcely, during that entire period, 
be considered as beyond hail of the 
whale ship’s ny fishing 
stead at Warwick's Sound. 

Judging from a neat sketch, made 
with pencil on the bow] of his pipe, 
of the ships at anchor in Clark’s Har- 
bour (I. 108), and from the other illus- 
trations in the volume, which are 
both numerous and graphic, we pre- 
sume the author was an artist and 
not a mariner ; impelled by a roman- 
tic and philanthropic turn of mind to 
undertake his late enterprise, and not 
unmoved, perhaps unconsciously, by 
Frobisher’s own declared motive, 
“knowing this to be the only thing 
of the world that was left yet undone 
whereby a notable mind might be 
made famous and fortunate.” 

Captain Hall, moreover, after an 
eighteen months’ residence of daily 
and familiar intercourse with the Es- 
quimaux, hearing and endeavouring to 
use their language, neither understood 
it himself, nor could make himself 
understood in it, without eking out 
his meaning by signs. He learnt prob- 
ably the names of most of the sur- 
rounding objects in an Esquimaux’s 
hut and canoe, and some of the most 
common phrases; but how different 
all this, and how distant from free 
conversation in a lan let those 
estimate who have studied the French 
of Stratford atte Bow or Ollen- 
dorf’s method of learning German 
painfully for years. Hall knew some 
words—many words of the language 
it paget ene he is studious to con- 
vey the impression that he knew 
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something of it by the hyphening of 
its Tartar sapetivetee vocalization ; 
but he could not speak it, and pro- 
bably never will be able to do so; 
when the progress has been so 
unsatisfactory after so long an ap- 
prenticeship. In the volumes before 
us many proper names are written, 
and an attempt is often made to give 
their signification; but not many 
ema are presented in the original 
anguage, and those seem as flexible 
as caoutchouk, and do yeoman’s 
service to many meanings. 

An extract will show how service- 
able, at nearly the latest period of 
his sojourn in the Arctic region, 
Captain Hall found the language of 
signs :— 

“ After securing what skins I wanted, I 
started on my return to the ship on Decem- 
ber 18th [1861], with the sledge and dogs, 
A few minutes after passing Kodlunarn, 
we rounded the point of Tikkoon, the place 
I had visited on the 23rd of September. 
Having passed by this spot, and made a 
short distance, less than a quarter of a 
mile, Kooksmith pointed to a bluff on the 
mainland, saying ‘Ki-ete, oo-mi-ark-chu-a 
Kodlunarn ;’ that is, the ship came from 
Kodlunarn to the said place. He then 
proceeded to say (though I did not fairly 
understand his meaning at the time), that 
after the ship was built and launched, the 
Kodlunas [white sailors] towed her round 
to this spot, in order to have a good place 
for raising the masts and putting them on 
the vessel. Kooksmith represented by the 
handle of the whip how they raised one 
end of the mast up on the bluff by the 
coast. At the time, as I said above, I did 
not fully comprehend what he wanted to 
say, but supposed him to mean that a mast 
was made there, and then taken round to 
Kodlunarn. Later, as will be seen shortly, 
the whole force of his description came 
out.”—(1I. 210.) 


This discovery is supposed to refer 
to the ship-building on the part of 
some of Frobisher’s company in the 
year 1578. Oral traditions will cer- 
tainly survive for a lengthened period 
amongst a people possessing no writ- 
ten literature, and it may be that 
Frobisher relics were found in the 
locality indicated ; but it will ever 
be open to a doubt, without more 
distinct evidence, whether more re- 
cent events—shipwrecked whalers 
and adventures—are not embraced 
within the circle of the traditionary 
recollection of these wandering tribes, 
the more so as the scene of the occur- 
rence is just within the mouth of the 
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Frobisher inlet. But Hall entertains 
no doubt of the correctness of his 
conclusions, and proceeds to state its 
bearing on his present enterprise. 

‘“* How long it does take to gather in all 
of the links of this chain three hundred 
years old! I am, therefore, convinced that 
were I on King William’s Land and 
Boothia, and could I live there two years, 
I could gather facts relative to Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition—gather facts from 
the Innuits—that would astonish the 
civilized world. How easy to go back a 
score of years or so, and get truthful history 
from among the Innuits, compared with 
what it is to plunge into the history of 
near three centuries, and draw out the 
truth! May I live to see the day when I 
can visit King William’s Land and Boothia, 
and secure the full history, as it must exist 
among the Innuits there, of that ex- 
pedition,”—(II. 212.) 


We must confess that we share in 
some measure the sanguine antici- 
pation that much is yet to be learned 
of the ill-starred expedition under 
Franklin, from the Esquimaux of the 
region where he perished. Had not 
the exigency of the time demanded 
the return of the Fox after its im- 
portant discoveries, and could its 
crew but have prosecuted their search 
a season longer, we cannot doubt 
that their patience would have been 
rewarded with fullef details from the 
natives of Boothia. As it is, we can 
only regret the too speedy termination 
of the voyage, so fruitful in painful 
certainties, so barren in details, so 
deadly to hope, and express our wish 
in common with most enlightened 
and humane persons, that something 
more may yet be done in the shape 
of sledge-travelling and hibernatin 
with the Esquimaux, to worm out a 
the particulars of that dreadful event 
—the perishing of two ships’ crews 
amid the hardships of successive in- 
tolerable Arctic winters. It were 
worthy of the great British nation 
over again to fit out an expedition, on 
a scale of efficiency commensurate 
with the interests of science and 
humanity involved in the issue, to 
explore that portion of the icy regions 
whence the fas 
the missing crews has been brought 
to us, because any hope of a satisfac- 
tory result to be won from tribes at 
a distance must prove vain, as in 
Hall’s case. Though the Esquimaux 
wander, they do not wander far from 
their‘native place or habitual hunt- 
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ing or fishing ground. Like the 
wandering jae each tribe of whom 
frequents a special locality, its group 
of Tels or winding Wady, three 
or four short changes in their resi- 
dence make up the uimaux year. 
The tribe about Frobisher Bay never 
deserts its shores, fifty miles in all 
probability circumscribing their mi- 
grations on all sides. 

To hear of Franklin, Franklin must 
be sought in Boothia, or King Wil- 
liam’s d, or about the Great Fish 
River, or about the Gulf of Boothia, 
and the eastern side of Cockburn 


n 

Captain Hall was never within 40° 
of longitude of the spot where the 
ships were abandoned, nor 10° of 
latitude, a prodigious distance in 
those inaccessible regions, where only 
under exceptional circumstances and 
in favourable seasons can certain 
localities be reached at all. 

Unfrui then, in exploratory re- 
sults, has Hall’s adventure been a 
failure a aap Not altogether 
80, as we have gained at least an 
intelligent account of a residence 
amongst the Esquimaux for a couple 
of winters—witnessing their ways 
and accommodating himself to their 
hardships—of a large-hearted and 
kindly man, who has known how to 
make his report palatable by a cer- 
tain spice of enthusiasm and the titil- 
lation of personal adventure. 

On Tuesday, May 29, 1860, the 
author of these volumes sailed from 
the port of New London, Connecticut, 
in the barque George Henry, accom- 
panied by the tender called the 
Rescue, a vessel which had already 
obtained a reputation in the annals 
of Arctic research. ' 

On Thursday the 21st of June, — 
three weeks out, he sighted his first 
iceberg in latitude 53° north, and 
longitude 51° west. 

July the 7th, the vessel cast 
anchor in the Danish port of Hol- 
steinborg, in Greenland, fairly with- 
in the Arctic circle, and on that night 
the sun, to the traveller's eyes, did 
not descend below the horizon, a 

henomenon then witnessed for the 

tst time. “ Last night was a happy 
night for me. No sunset; the slow 
descending sun just dipping its edge 
in the Northern Sea, then hesitating 
in its course, then slowly mounting 
again into high heaven, gladdening 
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On the 24th of July, anchor was 
weighed for the fishing grounds, after 
partaking of the hospitalities of the 
good Danes for a fortnight. A team 
of six dogs for sledge work was here 
laid in by the traveller, although but 
little use was made of them after- 
wards. 

Crossing Davis Strait in a south- 
erly direction, the vessels remained 
in Cornelius Grinnell Bay, latitude 
63° 20’ from August 8 till the 2ist, 
when their final station was occupied 
in a bay, called by Hall, Cyrus Field 
Bay, separated by a low small isth- 
mus of less than a mile in breadth 
from Frobisher Bay. Here they 
stayed till August 9, 1862, making 
all things subservient to a fishing 
success, while Hall held himself free 
to push his small adventures in seve- 
ral directions from the ship. These 
trips were not numerous, nor did the 
field of survey widen to any remark- 
able extent, but they furnish proof 
of the kindly and genial nature of 
the traveller, and lead one to accom- 
pany him in his migrations with a 
certain kind of interest. 

But that interest centres chiefly 
on the curious and hardy race to 
whom Providence has assigned a 
habitat in the most ungenial climate 
in the world, where life is a constant 
battle with the elements, and bread 
is snatched as it were out of the 
dragon’s mouth at risk of the very 
existence it is sought to sustain. The 
more Hall saw of these sturdy 
savages, of small stature but = 
gious self-reliance, the more did he 
admire them. Nothing can subdue 
their patience, their endurance of 
hunger, thirst, fatigue, and cold. 
Their fare is the coarsest, their house 
the frailest, their bed-room the 
coldest, their toil the hardest in the 
world, and yet they are habituall 
cheerful—a reproach to the bdblases 
sons of civilization, who will storm 
over a hard-boiled egg, and impre- 
cate ten thousand furies on an un- 
returned salute, while they wail over 
their petty ennuis the dirge of wis- 
dom over Seite folly—vanitas vani- 
tatum, omnia vanitas / 

It would do those effeminate pets 
of Mayfair all the good in the world 
to subject them to a winter's hiberna- 
tion in the snow hut of the Esquimaux, 
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with frozen whaleskin, black and 
unctuous, two inches thick, to edge 
their dainty teeth upon, relieved with 
chunks of frozen reindeer, chopped 
off with a hatchet, and flying in splin- 
ters round from the operation. This, 
with a little snow water, melted pro 
re nata to quench thirst, and oft- 
times too little of either to satisfy the 
cravings of nature, no little importu- 
nate in that appetizing Arctic circle, 
would be pretty certain to send them 
back to Park-lane and Rotten-row 
with regenerated appetites, and a 
more cheerful appreciation of things 
in general in this worst of all possible 
worlds. After such an experience 
the black broth of the Spartans 
would desiderate no extra exercise to 
render it delicious to the most fasti- 
dious palate. 

The name /nnuit is plural, and de- 
rived from the singular 7nnu, signi- 
fying man ; in the plural Jnnu-it, 
men or people, in the sense of “ we are 
the people, we!” All other races are 
homunculi in comparison with them. 
Their tradition is, that in the begin- 
ning the Creator made a white man, 
with a most unsatisfactory result 
—too clumsy, too big, and with a 
bilious and washed-out complexion. 
That then nature, having thus tried 
“her prentis han’ on” the outsiders, 
made a genuine Jnnu—the first real 
man—and sitting down delighted 
over her handiwork, proclaimed it a 
success — Evjpnxa!—ha fatto !—con- 
summatum est! The job is done; and 
in size and weight, in colour and con- 
tour, the product is perfection ! 

Civilization has added somewhat 
to the resources and comforts of the 
Esquimaux, but it is doubtful whe- 
ther it has in all cases improved their 
character. The persons with whom 
they have been brought into contact 
are not usually persons of refinement 
—sailors employed in a perilous and 
repulsive line of service, that of catch- 
ing and storing the fish that yield oil 
and whalebone. They, probably, are 
the only race in the world who are 
without an intoxicating native drink, 
a nation who live and die in their 
natural state, without knowing what 
drunkenness is. But where our Jack 
tars come, that is their distinctive 
characteristic no longer, although it 
must be said for them that except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
ports of Greenland, and during the 
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season in which foreign ships are 
amongst them, alcohol being not pro- 
curable, they revert to their usual 
sober habits. It would astonish no 
ship’s captain on meeting with an 
Innuit on the seaboard of Davis 
Strait, to be greeted with a request 
for aglass of rum “ to keep salt water 
out of poor Esquimaux.” This and 
tobacco have grown to be the luxuri- 
ous indulgences of a people to whom 
they were originally unknown, and 
by whom only in a narrow tract are 
they even now sought after and used. 

Civilization has supplied the na- 
tive women with needles and flaxen 
thread, who before were confined to 
the use of bone implements and 
reindeer sinew. But their ingenious 
industry does not confine itself to the 
use of these. All that is worn by 
man or woman, down to the very 
sealskin boots that warm the feet 
of both, and the hut they live in, are 
made by the women. In the rowing 


and management of their larger 
oomias, or women’s boats, they dis- 
play a skill and hardihood not in- 
erior to that of the men. Captain 
Hall describes their omy 


at the 
oar as equal to that of the European 
sailors on more than one occasion of 
stress and danger. As for instance :— 


“This Kunniu was a first-rate woman in 
all relating to work, whether in boat or on 
shore. She was an excellent pilot, and 
could pull an oar with any of our men. 
One day a whale was captured by the 
George Henry's crew at the lower part of 
the bay, and it was necessary for all aid to 
be rendered in towing the monster alongside 
our ship. The natives gave every assist- 
ance, and I also went with a boat, rowed 
by Kunniu and three others, to help. But 
I found they were doing well without us, 
and accordingly returned. On our way 
back a strong northwester was blowing, 
and it was becoming very difficult to cross 
the channel. A heavy sea prevailed, and 
the tide was strong, causing a commotion in 
the waters anything but pleasant. In the 
boat was that Esquimaux woman I have 
mentioned as possessing the child; and 
never did mother more dote upon a babe 
than she upon this. Her care and solici- 
tude for its preservation were truly affect- 
ing. It lay in the bow of the boat as she 
pulled and pulled, seemingly with the 
strength of six men, and every now and 
then she would look at it with a tender 
glance, while renewed force was placed 
upon her oar. Mother? Yes, she was a 
true mother; and Kunniu evidently must 
have been the same, for she pulled like a 
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giantess. How they watched to see if we 
progressed! How they turned their eyes 
to the sleeping babe, as a wave would occa- 
sionally mount up and top its white crest 
clear over our heads !”—(1. 132-3.) 


The woman of course has the sole 
charge of the young during infancy. 
Before the baby can walk it is nestled 
behind the woman’s shoulder, under 
her fur hood, naked, next the mo- 
ther’s skin—a warm and safe hiding 
place—an ingenious substitute for the 
natural pocket of the marsupials. 
Warmed by a mother’s body, nour- 
ished on a mother’s blood, and tended 
by a mother’s affections, the Arctic 
piccaninny has little cause to regret 
the niceties of a more refined system 
of nursing. 

English mothers would prefer a 
nicer morning bath for their babies 
than the primitive method of ablu- 
tion practised by poor Puto; but it 
must be remembered that in a snow 
chamber cold water is no luxury,and 
that warm water is both scarce and 
very hardly to be had where neither 
coals nor timber supply fuel for a nine 
months’ frost. 


“This woman [Puto] had once been 
considered handsome, and even now showed 
some signs of her former beauty. She was 
about thirty-five years old, and though she 
had a hard time of it alone, supporting her- 
self and her child, yet she was generally 
cheerful, smart, kind, industrious. On one 
of my visits to Tookoolito’s igloo, Puto with 
her child was there, and I then witnessed 
the operation, very rarely performed, of 
washing a child’s face. This was done by 
licking it all over, much as a dog would do 
the hand that had just contained a fresh 
beefsteak. She did this twice while in my 
presence, and the true colour of the child's 
face was then more clearly seen. Owing to 
some cause or other which I could only 
surmise, Puto suffered more from various 
privations than the otherwomen. She was 
often a week with hardly anything to eat, 
and in consequence her poor child was 
nearly starved. On the occasion I now 
refer to, after I had left the igloo and 
wandered about to other dwellings, I came 
across Torley and Ebierbing, just arrived 
with a sledge-load of frozen krang (whale- 
meat) for the dogs. Puto at that moment 
also came to the spot, and immediately 
asked for some. They gave her about 
twenty-five pounds of it; and this she slung 
on her back, along with her pack of equal 
weight already there, besides thechild! Ye 
mothers of America, what say you to taking 
an infant, besides an additional pack of fifty 
pounds on your back, and starting off on a 
tramp of several miles—such was the dis- 
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tance to Puto’s home—with the thermo- 
meter 40° or 45° below freezing point ?”— 
(I. 187.) 


For affection for their offspring 
these r creatures cannot be sur- 
passed ; and their youngsters enjoy a 
total and happy exemption from the 
discipline of the lash. Children are 
never beaten, and Solomon’s wisdom 
thereanent is as unappreciated as it 
is unknown. When an Innuit from 
another tribe or district comes to 
them, their native politeness leads 
them at once to conform to the known 
customs of that other tribe, that the 
visiter may not feel he is a stranger. 

Many times in sickness did Mr. 
Hall experience their kindness and 
consideration. When he was pros- 
trated with rheumatism, he says, 
that “in moving about near my cabin 
they would ook on tiptoe, as though 
instructed in our customs at home ; 
and on one occasion, two little girls, 
Ookoodlear and a companion, were so 
careful, lest they should disturb me, 
that they would hardly turn over the 
leaves of an illustrated atlas that had 
been placed before them for their 
amusement.” 

Onanexcursion upto the end of Fro- 
bisher Bay, our Captain makes record 
of a particular expression of woman’s 
kindness to him, when he was ill; 
but their kindness to him was habi- 
tual, only varied in its forms. 

‘For some time past I had been suffering 
from painful boils, and the morning of Sep- 
tember 3rd found me quite ill, and confined 
to my fur bed, inside the tupic (the seal- 
skin tent used in summer). I felt no incli- 
nation to eat until the kind-hearted Twe- 
roong came in, with her pretty china tea 
saucer full of golden salmon, smoking hot. 
The very sight of it made me better. It 
was delicious, and seemed to fairly melt in 
my mouth. It did me much good, and I 
could not help thinking of my present situ- 
ation, as contrasted with that of other civi- 
lized men. There, alone, among a people 
termed ‘unenlightened savages and degraded 
beings ’—away by myself in a newly-dis- 
covered region, that is, in a district pre- 
viously untrodden by my own white race— 
confined by sickness within a shelter that 
scarcely protects from rain and wind— 
everything dripping wet—suffering from 
the pain of my body, and having no pérson 
to procure me what I might want, I am 
unexpectedly visited by a woman of the 
land, bearing in ber hand a beautiful em- 
blem of civilization filled with the most 
dainty dish—boiled salmon, fresh from the 
river I had just discovered. Truly, woman 
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—a good woman—is an angel wherever she 
is. The vision of Tweroong will long live 
in my memory. God bless the kind-hearted 
Innuit for her thoughtfulness, and her care 


of the white man—stranger in her own won- 
derful land !” 


Yet essentially humane as this peo- 
is, and mutually helpful and ob- 
iging in their intercourse with each 
other, it is strange that they dispose 
of their sick who are nigh unto death 
in a mode that seems the reverse of 
humane. They build a snow hut for 
the invalid, put a few articles of food 
and clothing in it, and then leave the 
sick person to pass away alone. 


“The day but one afterward, I paid my 
usual visit to Nukertoo, and found that 
Shimerorchu was building a new igloo for 
her. Upon inquiry, I found that it was 
to be her living tomb! I was thunder- 
struck. A living tomb! And so Tookoo- 
lito said, according to custom it must be, 
and so it was. 

“On the 4th of January, 1861, Nuker- 
too was removed to the new igloo. She 
was carried thither on reindeer skins by four 
women, who took her in through an open- 
ing left for the purpose at the back, not by 
the usual entrance. Snow blocks were 
then procured and the aperture well closed, 
while a woman stood by and gave instruc- 
tions what to do. An ordinary entrance 
was then made, and, as soon as completed, 
I went into the igloo. 

“Nukertoo was calm, resigned, and even 
thankful for the change. Of course she 
knew that it was to be her tomb, but she 
was a child of her people, and as she had 
now become a helpless burden to them, 
with only a few days more to live, it seemed 
to me that she took it as a matter of right 
and justice, and no one could object. There- 
fore she was thankful that her last moments 
were being"so carefully seen to, A new 
igloo of stainless snow, a well-made bed of 
the same material, where she could breathe 
her last, would make her few remaining 
hours happy. ‘True, she would be alone, 
for such was the custom of her people, but 
she did not fear it. She was content, and 
appeared cheerfully resigned. 

“It may be asked by some why I did not 
try to prevent such an outrage upon the 
feelings of any Christian person? If so, I 
reply, that I did try to get her on board 
the ship, but I soon found in no one thing 
are the native tribes more sensitive than 
interference with their superstitious rites 
and ceremonies, especially in relation to 
death. Hence it might have been most 
unwise, even if possible, to have taken Nu- 
kertoo on board. Therefore I did my best 
for her in the igloo, where she would have 
been literally entombed alive but for my 
request to attend upon her. 
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“On the 8th of January she died. On 
the evening before, fearing that Nukertoo 
was wholly neglected, I went on shore about 
five o'clock. Of course it was then quite 
dark, with the thermometer 57° below 
freezing point, and it was necessary for me 
to have a lantern in hand, besides some of 
the natives to guide me across the ice. On 
arriving at the igloo, Ebierbing and the 
others remained outside, while J, pushing 
aside the little snow door, drew myself 
through the low, narrow, tunnel entrance, 
which was just of size sufficient to admit 
my squeezed-up body, and neared the 
inner part. A strange and solemn still- 
ness pervaded the place, only interrupted 
by the perceptible, but irregular and spas- 
modic, breathings of the dying creature 
within. I raised myself up, looked toward 
her, and gently uttered her name. She 
answered not. A second call from me was 
alike unresponded to. I therefore went to 
her and felt her pulse. It still beat, but 
told me too surely that she was dying. ° 
There I was the lone, silent watcher of a 
dying Esquimaux, encircled within snow 
walls that were soon to become her tomb. 
. It was three in the morning when 
Nukertoo died, and as I left her so did her 
body remain, unvisited, uncared for, within 
that igloo tomb.” 


This superstition is cowardly, and 
cowardice is cruel, A ceremonial un- 
cleanness would attend the presence 
of death that would forbid the clothes 
then worn being ever worn again. 
This reminds us of the Hebrew insti- 
tution, that he who touched the dead 
should be unclean until evening, as 
do other practices of the Innuits. 
The neglect of the aged, and leaving 
them todie, finds its parallel in widely 
distant regions of the world, from the 
Fans of West Africa who eat them, 
to the Bushmen of Caffreland, who 
take them out to the forest and ex- 
pose them there to death, uncared for 
any further. Their part is played out 
—their usefulness is over—they can 
neither hunt nor fish ; let them take 
themselves off, let them quit the stage 
as quietly and as quickly as they can. 
There is, of course, some philosophy 
in this—but it is that of the untu- 
tored savage—the selfish, fallen child 
of man. 

The Innuit mothers preserve one 
custom in relation to death of a touch- 
ing naturalness—a corroborative tes- 
timony that the belief of immortality 
is universal ; when their children die, 
everything they have used, the tools 
they worked with, and the toys they 
sported with are laid upon the little 
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grave. This must surely be founded 
on the idea, like that of the libation 
and banquet on the tomb, that the 
dead person still survives in spirit to 
take pleasure in what pleased him 
alive. 

Brave, honest, generous, self-reliant, 
the Esquimaux possessesall the native 
attributes of the most exalted human- 
ity. In his encounters with the mon- 
sters of the deep and the wilderness, 
he redeems to himself a share in the 
ete of creation, and asserts 

is lordly dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle. The whale can- 
not vvermatch him with its bulk, nor 
the bear with its ferocity, nor the 
deer with its fieetness of foot, nor the 
seal with its curious instinctive cau- 
tion. The powers of resistance, whe- 
ther of inanimate or animal nature, 
are effectually overcome by the simple 
exercise of reason on the part of this 
hemo borealis, the ingenuity of the 
will compensating for the inadequac 
of the means. Take the most dwarf- 
ish and inconsiderable Esquimaux, 
and equip him with no more service- 
able implements than a few shark’s 
teeth and reindeer sinews, and that 
man will contrive to live where more 
civilised, stouter, and more quick- 
witted men would perish—will wrin 
a living out of ice-covered waters, an 
snow-coated plains, ‘rocks and the 
salt-surf weeds of bitterness.’ 

No man on earth is so self-sufficing 
as the man of the fiord and the floe— 
the man of the bone-tipped arrow and 
the seal-spear: the traveller whose 
“blue cold nose and wrinkled brow” 
the nursery ditty has immortalised. 
Civilization has won its triumphs in 
human progress—in literature—in arts 
and in arms, and sufficiently vindi- 
cated the manhood of the nations of 
the temperate climes and soil ; but in 
the manifold ingenuities of the savage 
of the north—his conquest over cir- 
cumstances—his successful struggle 
with a perpetual winter—his subju- 
— of every foe to his will—the 

reat Oreator hath no less given 
“the world assurance of aman.” No 
mistaking of this puny personage for 
a developed seal or an untailed mon- 
key! “The peculiar characteristics 
of man appear to me so strong,” said 
a much cavilled at physiologist of the 
last generation, “that I not only deem 
him a distinct species, but also put 
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him in a separate order by himself. 
His physical and moral attributes 

lace him at a much greater distance 
fom all other orders of mammalia, 
than those are from each other re- 
spectively.” — Lawrenceon Man,1819. 

The same learned writer, whose 
statements were supposed to be open 
to question on theological grounds, 
could have little anticipated the day 
in which he might be quoted, as in 
our pages now, in defence of what we 
deem from our heart and soul to be 
truth—that man is not a beast ; but, 
in very deed, essentially distinct from 
a beast, and made in the image of 
God. No beast walks—that is man’s 
peculiar gift. 


“ Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera 


terram, 

Os homini sublime dedit; columque 
tueri 

Jussit: et erectos ad sidera tollere vul- 
tus.” 


Lawrence’s testimony on a specific 
point may not be inapposite, after his 
general statement in relation to the 
ineffaceable distinction between man 
and the brute. We refer to man’s 
scattering over the face of the globe 
and his capacity of existence in all 
climates. 


“Recurring to the subject which has 
been already adverted to—the extension of 
the great human family over the whole habi- 
table globe—let us inquire a little into the 
causes of a phenomenon which so remark- 
ably distinguishes man from all animals: 
his power of existing and multiplying in 
every latitude, and in every variety of situa- 
tion and climate. Does it arise from phy- 
sical endowments, from any peculiar capa- 
bilities of the human organization, from 
strength and flexibility of the animal 
machinery, or from the effects of human 
art and contrivance in affording protectior. 
from extremes of heat and cold, from winds 
and rains, from vapours and exhalations, 
and the other destructive influences of local 
situation? Is it, in short, the result of phy- 
sical constitution or of reason? I think 
that both these causes are concerned ; that 
the original source of an attribute which 
so strikingly characterizes our species is to 
be sought in the properties of the human 
frame; and that this original power of the 
bodily fabric is assisted and fully developed 
by the mental prerogatives of man. , 

“In what way do the Greenlander, the 
Esquimaux, and the Canadian employ re- 
markable talents or invention to protect 
themselves against the cold? They brave 
the winter with open breast and uncovered 
limbs, and devour their whales and seals, 
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dressed, raw, or putrid. The negro is healthy 
and strong under a vertical sun, with the 
soles of his bare feet on the burning sands. 
On the other hand, the fox, the beaver, the 
marmot, and the hamster, seek the shelter 
of dwellings which they dig for themselves. 
In this comparison, in respect to protection 
from external influences, man enjoys no 
peculiar privilege. The mind, indeed, em- 
ploys the excellent structure of the body, 
lifts man above the rest of the creation, 
accommodates him to all places, gives him 
iron, fire, and arms, furs, and screens from 
the sun, &c. ; but, with all, this could never 
make him what he now is, the inhabitant 
of all climates, if he did not possess the most 
enduring and flexible corporeal frame. The 
lower animals, in general, have no defence 
against the evils of a new climate, but the 
force of nature. The arts of human ingen- 
uity furnish a defence against the dangers 
that surround our species in every region. 
Accordingly we see the same nation pass 
into all the climates of the earth; reside 
whole winters near the pole; plant colonies 
beneath the equator; pursue their com- 
merce, and establish their factories in Africa, 
Asia, and America. They can equally live 
under a burning sky and on an ice-bound 
soil, and inhabit regions where the hardiest 
animals cannot exist.” 


That both danger and privation are 
encountered by the Esquimaux al- 
most daily, may appear from the in- 


cident of an ice-journey of Captain 
Hall. 


“Finding good material for building a 
snow-house, we encamped at five, P.m., 
Ebierbing and Koodloo at once commenced 
sawing out snow blocks, while I carried 
them to a suitable spot for erecting the 
igloo, which took us one hour to make. 
And a right good one it was, as I ‘soon 
found. The door sealed up, and the cheer- 
ful lamp in full blaze, with a hot supper 
preparing, made me feel remarkably com- 
fortable, though in a house of snow, built 
so speedily on the frozen surface of the 
treacherous ocean. I will here give this 
matter more in detail. Soon as the igloo 
was completed, Tookoolito entered and 
commenced placing the stone-lamp in its 
proper position. It was then trimmed, and 
soon a kettle of snow was over it making 
water for coffee and soup. She then pro- 
ceeded to place several pieces of board we 
had brought with us on the snow platform 
where our beds were to be made. Upon 
these pieces was spread the canvass con- 
taining some of that small dry shrub I 
have already alluded to. Over this went 
the tuktoo skins, and thus our sleeping 
accommodations were complete. I should 
mention that every article on the sledge is 
passed through an opening at the back of the 
igloo for the purpose of convenience. When 
all is thus within, then this opening is 
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closed, and a proper entrance is made on 
the side opposite the beds. The drying 
of whatever has been worn during the day 
falls to the lot of the igloo wife. She 
places the things on the in-ne-tin (a net 
over the fire lamp), and through the night 
attends to turning them, as occasion«re- 
quires, Her other duties consist in the re- 
pairing of such clothing as may be needed. 
Nothing is allowed to go one day without 
repair. Everything, where care is required, 
even to pipes and tobacco, is placed in the 
igloo wife’s hands, These matters I par- 
ticularly moticed on the occasion of my 
first night spent in an Arctic igloo... . 

“T slept as well as ever I could wish; 
and on the following morning, about nine 
o’clock, after breakfast, and repacking the 
sledge, we again started. Our proper course 
was due north, but, owing to hummocky 
ice, we could not follow it. In truth, some- 
times we were obliged to make a retrograde 
movement to get out of a fix that we were 
occasionally in among icebergs and hum- 
mocks. Owing to this, we made but five 
miles direct toward our destination during 
the day. It had been expected that we 
could reach Cornelius Grinnell Bay in one 
day from the vessel, but too many obstacles 
existed to allow it, and thus a second night 
came upon us while still upon the frozen 
sea. A storm was also gathering, and its 
darkness, with the howling wind which 
had changed from off the land to right 
upon ity was foreboding. We were like- 
wise much wearied with the day’s labours, 
and it was some time after we stopped be- 
fore a suitable place was found, and our 
second igloo erected. At length, though 
long after dark, we were comfortably lo- 
cated, enjoying a hot supper beneath the 
snowy dome, the foundation of which 
rested on the frozen bosom of the mighty 
deep. But not too soon were we under 
shelter. The storm had burst in all its 
fury, and we could hear the wind roaring 
outside as we warmed ourselves within. 
All night long the gale continued, and the 
next morning, the third of our journey, 
it was found impossible to goon. It was 
blowing a strong gale, and continued so all 
day, with snow in impenetrable thickness. 
We were, therefore, obliged to keep inside 
our shelter, wrapped in furs. . . . 


** About four, p.m., Ebierbing ventured 
outside to see how matters looked, but he 
soon returned with the astounding news, 
that the ice was breaking, and water had 
appeared not more than ten rods south of 
us. I looked, and found to my dismay 
that a crack or opening extended east and 
west to the land, distant about three miles. 
The gale had evidently set the sea in heavy 
motion somewhere, and its convulsive 
throbs were now at work underneath the 
ice close to and around us. It still blew 
very hard, but as yet the wind was easterly, 
aud so far good, because if a nearer dis- 
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ruption took place, we should be forced to- 
ward theland, but if it changed to north 
or north-west, away to sea we must go and 
perish. Seriously alarmed, we consulted 
as to what was best to do—whether at once 
to hasten shoreward, or remain in the igloo 
and stand the chance. On shore, nothing 
but rugged precipices and steep mountains 
presented themselves; on the ice, we were 
in danger of our foundation giving way, 
that is, of being broken up, or else driven 
to sea. At length we decided to remain 
while the wind lasted in its present quarter, 
and to guard as much as possible from 
any sudden movement taking us unawares, 
I kept within sight my delicately-poised 
needle, so that the slightest shifting of the 
ice on which we were encamped might be 
known. In the evening the gale abated, 
and by ten, P.M., it was calm, but the 
heavy sea kept the ice creaking, screaming, 
and thundering, as it actually danced to 
and fro! It was to me a new but fearful 
sight. When I retired to bed I laid down 
with strange thoughts in my mind, but 
with the conviction that the same protecting 
Hand would watch over me there as else- 
where. The night passed away without 
alarm, and in the morning Koodloo made 
an opening with a snow knife through the 
dome of the igloo for peering about the 
weather. He reported all clear and safe, 
and after a hot breakfast we packed and 
started, though under great difficulty and 
hazard. The ice had given way, and was 
on the move in every direction. The snow 
was also very deep—sometimes above our 
knees—and moreover very treacherous. 
We could hardly get along; and the poor 
dogs, which had been near starving since 
we left the ship (Esquimaux dogs endure 
starvation, and yet work amazingly) had 
to be assisted by us in pushing and hauling 
the sledge; while constant precaution was 
needed against falling through some snow- 
covered ice-crack. Every now and then 
we came to openings made by the gale and 
the heaving sea. Some of these were so 
wide that our sledge could hardly bridge 
them, and a détour would have to be made 
for a better spot. At other places we had 
to overcome obstructions caused by high 
rugged ice that had been thrown up when 
masses had been crushed together by the 
tremendous power of the late storm. 


“To guard against and extricate our- 
selves from these dangers, yet find a tract 
amid the hummocks around, each of us, by 
turns took the lead, and in this manner we 
proceeded on our way; but it was evident 
we had hardly strength enough to perse- 
vere in reaching our destination that night. 
By two, P.M., we were so exhausted that I 
deemed it best to make a halt, and use a 
little more of the slender stock of provisions 
I had with me, and which, owing to our 
being so much longer on the way than I ex- 
pected, had become very low. Each of us, 
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therefore, had a slice of raw salt pork and 
a quarter of a biscuit. This, however tri- 
fling, gave renewed strength, and again we 
pushed forward, hauling, scrambling, tum- 
bling, and struggling almost for our lives. 
It was dark ere we got near the locality 
where our next encampment was to be 
made, and where in fact we intended to 
remain a while for the purpose of hunting 
and sealing, and myself exploring. At 
length we caught sight of an igloo, which 
afterwards proved to be Ugarng’s, and as 
soon as we saw it, fresh efforts were made 
to get nearer, but we found our passage 
more and more obstructed by the broken 
up-turned ice. Often the sledge was car- 
ried onward by making it leap over these 
impediments, sometimes from one point of 
ice to another, and at others down and up 
among the broken pieces. Finally, we 
succeeded in reaching the shore ice, which 
we found all safe and sound, and in a short 
time moré we were alongside of Ugarng's 
igloo, encamped on the south-west side of 
Rogers’ Island, overlooking Cornelius Grin- 
nell Bay, and the mountains surrounding 
it. Immediately I ran into Ugarng’s igloo 
and obtained some water to drink, for I 
must mention that all day long we had 
been famishing on account of thirst. The 
material to make water had been abundant 
around us—beneath our feet, here, there, 
and everywhere—but not a drop could be 
obtained, owing to our fire lamp and equip- 
ments not being in use.” 


Tn many of his excursions the direct 
object of the journey was sacrificed 
to the pursuit of game, if any started 
in the way. The only trouble, in 
fact, ever encountered by Hall, in 
dealing with his Esquimaux, arose 
from this source, as no inducement 
whatsoever—no engagement, however 
binding—would make those eager 
huntsmen waive an opportunity of 
spearing seal or shooting bear when 
oo crossed their path. The follow- 
ing extract describes an exciting boat 
bunt after Ninoo (the bear), with the 
usual result of those wretched duels 
in which the reason of man is pitted 
against the narrow instinct of the 
brute—you, the crafty, beat ; and I, 
the simple, am beaten :— 


“ Koojesse was steering, when, suddenly 
taking up my spy-glass, and directing it to 
some islets near Oopungnewing, he cried 
out, ‘Ninoo, Ninoo!’ This was enough’ 
to make each of the boat’s crew spring 
into new life, for of all game that they 
delight in Ninoo isthe chief. They started 
a-head with fresh vigour, the women pull- 
ing hard, but as noiselessly as they could, 
and the men loading their guns ready for 
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the attack. I relieved Koojesse at the 
steering oar. 

“When we first saw Ninoo we were 
about two miles distant from him, and I 
could perceive this ‘lion of the north’ lying 
down apparently asleep; but when, within 
half a mile, Ninoo saw us, he raised himself on 
his haunches, looked around, then fixedly 
at us, and off he started. Immediately the 
men began to make some most hideous 
noises, which arrested Ninoo in his course, 
and caused him to turn round. This was 
what we wanted, to gain time in the chase 
which had now begun. But Ninoo was not 
80 easily entrapped. His stay was only for 
a moment, Off he went again, flying over 
the island, and quickly disappearing. Then 
with a strong pull, and a firm, steady one, 
the boat was sent swiftly along. Presently 
a point of the islet where we had seen Ninoo 
was rounded, and again we beheld him far 
a-head of us, swimming direct for Oopung- 
newing- This encouraged the Innuits. 
They renewed their shouts without inter- 
mission. Every now and then the object 
of our pursuit would wheel his huge form 
round, and take a look at his pursuers; and 
now the chase became very exciting. We 
were gaining on him. Ninoo saw this, and 
therefore tried to baffle us. He suddenly 
changed his course, and went out directly 
for the middle of the bay. In an instant 
we did the same, the old crazy boat bound- 
ing forward as swiftly as our oarsmen could 
propel it in the heavy sea that then pre- 
vailed. But we could not gain upon him. 
He seemed to know that his life was in 
jeopardy, and on he went without atly more 
stopping when he heard a noise. The 
‘voice of the charmer’ no longer had 
charms, noraught else forhim. He had to 
make all speed away, and this he did at 
about four miles per hour, striking out 
more and more into the open bay. Once 
he so changed his course that by some dex- 
terous movement of ours we succeeded in 
cutting across his wake, and this gave us 
an opportunity to fire. We did so, but only 
the ball of Koojesse's gun tuok effect. Ni- 
noo was struck in the head, but the poor 
brute at first merely shook himself, and 
turned his course from down the bay in a 
contrary direction. The shot, however, 
had told. In a moment or two we could 
see that Ninoo was getting enraged. Every 
now and then he would take a look at us, 
and shake his head. This made the Innuits 
very cautious about lessening the distance 
between him and the boat. Again we fired. 
One or more shots took effect. Ninoo’s 
white coat was crimsoned with blood about 
his head, and he was getting desperate. 
His movements were erratic, but we finally 
drove him in the direction of Oopung- 
newing, our policy being tomake him tow his 
own carcase as near the land as would be 
_ =~ prevent his escape, and then to end 

is life. 
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“This was accomplished when within 
about one-eighth of a mile from the island. 
The last shot was fired, and Ninoo instantly 
dropped his head without making another 
motion. We now pulled tohim. He was 
quite dead, and we at once took him in tow 
by fastening a walrus thong around his 
lower jaw, its huge tusks effectually serving 
to keep the noose from slipping off. Thus 
we towed our prize along, until reaching 
the land, we hauled him on shore, and made 
our third encampment upon the south-west 
side of Qopungnewing Island. During this 
chase I had a narrow escape from losing 
my life. Koojesse was seated on the locker 
at the boat’s stern, with gun cocked and 
levelled at Ninoo, when just as he was about 
to pull the trigger, I, intent upon the bear, 
suddenly rose, right in a line with his aim. 
It was but a second of time that saved me. 
Koojesse had just time to drop his gun, as 
frightened as man could be at the danger 
in which I had unknowingly placed myself.” 


Among Mr. Hall’s adventures must 
not be omitted one of the most peril- 
ous, arising from the irr ities of 
the tides, as shown in his trip up 
Frobisher Bay. The bore of the 00g 
ly, such as travellers have witnessed, 
with its curling on-rush of the waters, 
whirling budgerow and dinghee from 
their moorings, and twisting the proud 
merchantmen that ride the river with 
a sudden sweep round upon their 
cables, has its counterpart in the 
Northern Seas, wherever the tide is 
compressed within narrow shores. 
The Dee at Chester, and the Wye at 
Chepstow are familiar instances of 
the phenomenon on a smaller scale 
nearer home. In Frobisher’s Bay the 
tide rises and falls at the spring so 
much as thirty feet, an extent of dis- 
turbance, however, which possesses 
this Stnnet that it must help to 
crumble up thgjce the sooner, and to 
clear the bay for the small boat navi- 
gation, which is the only kind it ad- 
mits of. Those sudden rises and falls 
of the sea must often be disastrous to 
the mariner unprepared by previous 
knowledge for its occurrence. 


“Tt was 9°37, a.m., when we left our fif- 
teenth encampment, and at ten o'clock we 
landed Koojesse and Koodlooon the opposite 
side of the estuary. They were desirous of 
going on another tuktoo hunt across the 
mountains, and were to rejoin us at the 
place where our thirteenth encampment had 
been made, the point to which we were now 
bound. There were thus left in the boat 
with me only the three women of my crew, 
and I was not free from anxiety till we had 
passed a point of land which I called the 
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‘Little Peak,’ and which was by the water's 
edge, surrounded by dangerous. shoals, 
Then I supposed we had got over the critical 
portion of our way. 

“When abreast of the fourteenth encamp- 
ment, and near a small island about one 
mile from that station, I found we were 
being carried along by the ebbing tide ata 
rapid rate, but I then apprehended no dan- 
ger. Suzhi, who was experienced in boat- 
ing, joyously called my attention to the 
swiftness of our progress, saying, with a 
sweeping motion of her hand, ‘pe-e-uke!’ 
(good). But soon this feeling of pleasure 
was destroyed. It was not five minutes 
after Suzhi’s exclamation when we were all 
struggling for dear life. The island we 
were approaching was small, and it seemed 
to us that it mattered little on which side 
of it we should pass. On standing up, how- 
ever, and looking ahead, this opinion was 
changed. I saw that rocks began to peer 
out in the channel between the island and 
the mainland, and we therefore steered for 
the other channel. But all at once, and 
only half a mile ahead, rocks appeared 
above water right in our course. This led 
us quickly to look over the boat’s side, to 
see if we could see the bottom. To our 
dismay jagged rocks showed themselyes 
almost within reach of our hands, the boat 
meanwhile being carried along at a mill- 
race speed by a fierce rushing tide. It was 
enough to make one feel how feeble a crea- 
ture man is at sucha time. The Innuits 
were terribly alarmed at the sight ahead 
and under us. The rocks showed how 
fearfully fast we were going. On smooth 
water the speed is not so perceptible; but 
where objects, and especially dangerous ob- 
jects, are visible ahead, around, and under 
you, such swift motion is not only seen but 
felt. So it was then with us. Immediate 
action, however, was necessary ; and seeing 
what I thought to be an eddy not far off, 
I at once turned the boat’s head in that 
direction. 


“By the time we reached this eddy we had 
been swept down some distance, and in 
order to clear the threatened danger from 
the rapids ahead, I reversed our course and 
tried to pull back. The tide was now fall- 
ing rapidly, and we rowed for our lives; 
but all we could do was to hold our own; 
our greatest exertions could not advance us 
one step away from the danger. Every 
moment I looked over the boat’s side, to 
see how far we might hope to escape the 
rocks; and it was truly awful as I caught 
sight of what was beneath us. The tide 
was rushing as if in the maddest fury. We 
could not clear ourselves. Our strength 
was fast failing, and if the boat were allow- 
ed for a moment to sweep with the tide, we 
should be lost. No chance seemed possible 
unless we could make the island itself. 
But how to reach it was the question. 
The tide rushed along its side, as fiercely as 
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where we then were, with a noise which 
could be heard in all directions. Still we 
had no alternative. 

“Placing the boat’s head in such an ob- 
lique direction as to make allowance for the 
current, we pulled toward a bight of the 
island, where there seemed to be smoother 
water. The next moment, however, the 
boat was whirled round, stem for stern, in 
such a manner as to take all power out of 
our hands. Then, again, we thought our- 
selves lost ; but the very movement which 
terrified us really threw us into such a posi- 
tion that a few strong pulls sent the boat 
within that island cove where all was still 
as a summer lake. ‘Heaven be praised,’ 
said I; and there was occasion for grati- 
tude, for not ten minutes after nearly all 
the rocks in the course we had made were 
above water. 

“Soon after getting on shore, the boat was 
left high and dry by the receding tide, and 
in another hour we could see the bottom 
of the bay for miles one mass of boulder and 
shingle. 
“The different islands could now be visited 
by walking to them dry-shod. No ship, 
and hardly a boat, except with much care, 
could venture up the side of the bay. It 
was only by watching, and taking advan- 
tage of the tide, that even our small boat 
could be navigated to the head of Fro- 
bisher Bay. 

“T may here mention the singular action 
of the tides. While on our way hither 
I had heard the roar of waters, as if a 
heavy surf were beating on the shore, and 
I several times asked Suzhi what it meant. 
Her reply was ‘Tar-ri-o,’ meaning ‘the 
sea,’ but as no severe storm had raged 
sufficiently to cause such an uproar of the 
waters, I replied ‘ Tarrioke-na-me-Koong ’ 
—‘not the sea; it is the river.’ Thereupon 
she appealed to her companions, both of 
whom confirmed her statement, saying it 
was the sea. When we were upon the 
island, I was convinced they were right. 
The sea—that is, the waters of the bay— 
came rushing up on the flood-tide, and 
went out with the ebb in the impetuous 
manner already described. It will be re- 
collected that I doubted Koojesse’s judg- 
ment on the day we left our twelfth en- 
campment, and crossed with a view of pro- 
ceeding to Aggoun. He objected to mak- 
ing the attempt, asserting that there would 
be difficulty in doing it, owing to the shal- 
low water and the tides. I now knew that 
he was right, and I well understood why 
the Innnits dreaded the trip and held 
back. In commemoration of our providen- 
tial escape, I called this place ‘ Preserva- 
tion Island.’” 


Itmay be expected, ere we close, that 
we should ress an opinion on the 


exploration of the region of the North 
Pole, recently projected at a meeting 
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of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. While in the interests 
of science we cordially approve of 
such an adventure, and feel assured 
that all which man can do to achieve 
the desired object will be done by 
our hardy and brave tars, led by their 
intelligent and persevering officers, 
we cannot disguise from ourselves the 
extreme difficulty that attends the 
enterprise. By Smith’s Sound it is 
very improbable that any ship will 
ever again reach the position attained 
by Dr. Kane’s vessel, and yet that 
seems a sufficiently distant starting 
point for a sledging expedition to- 
wards the Pole. That most intel- 
ligent traveller took all due eare to 
lay out cachés of provisions on the 
sledge route as far as possible in ad- 
vance, and yet with all this pre- 
caution his parties, on comparatively 
short trips, suffered severely from 
privation and cold. It ought to be 
remembered that the surface of sea- 
ice is not smooth and glassy, so as to 
macadamise progress, and let sledges 
slide along with the slightest impulse 
like polished stilettos in a groove. 
On the contrary, the surface is always 
more or less broken and rough, dis- 
located by storm and tide, and re- 
frozen in the most appalling shapes 
of cross and impediment. Onl 
where snow has fallen to such a depth 
as to cover cracks and coarsest sutures 
canany satisfactory progress be made. 
If men draw the sledges, the toil is 
most exhausting ; and if dogs be em- 
ployed, additional provision must be 
conveyed for the sustenance of the 
useful hungry brutes. 

Not one season, or two, will suffice 
to take the preliminary measures for 
insuring a successfub issue at last ; 
and it is no caricature of the pre- 
cautions necessary which the Z'umes 
puts in Sir Edward Belcher’s mouth, 
when it makes that Arctic voyager 
virtually say, that “if we started an 
expedition in ships we might possibly 
succeed, because we might send more 
ships after them, and so keep up a 
line of communication between 
Woolwich dockyard and the North 
Pole.” This we conceive to be the 
only chance of success held out by 
this most formidable undertaking. 
So long as the sailor has his shi 
with him he has his bed and board, 
and there ought to be in all other 
respects, in regard to sledging, 
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caching, and boating, as large and 
prudent provision made against dis- 
comfort and disaster as possible. 

If e itions are ever planned to 
reach the Pole by creeping along the 
eastern side of Spitzbergen, these 
may, with’ the utmost propriety, be 
left to our Muscovite or Scandinavian 
cousins, to whose enterprise that 
track lies more open. t 

But to revert to the Esquimaux 
and regions which our self-devotion 
has renowned and our dead have hal- 
lowed—those about King William’s 
Land—where the everlasting snows 
enshroud the much-enduring chivalry 
of England, our decided conviction 
is that all has not been done which 
could have been done to clear up the 
mystery of our missing ships Lrebus 
and Terror. Those vessels must still 
be somewhere in the pack in Victoria 
Strait, edging their way westward 
by Dease’s Strait into the open sea 
explored by the Jnvestigator and the 
Enterprise. Small steamers, more 
than one, might prove as serviceable 
as the Fox in the sea portion of the 
expedition, while the three great 
rivers—the Mackenzie, the Copper- 


mine, and the Great Fish River—all 
debouche on the desiderated track, 
and all present the feature of pre- 
vious exploration, so that their dan- 


gers and difficulties are known. Es- 
quimaux and native Indians dwell 
along these routes, and it cannot but 
be that more than is now understood 
of the fate of Franklin and his crew 
1must eventuate from a combined and 
prolonged process of research con- 
ducted throughout that course. It is 
due, we conceive, tocommon humanity 
that, if one member of the former 
expeditions survives in those in- 
clement and almost inaccessible re- 
gions, he should be rescued by the 
power of his country, in reliance on 
whose fidelity never to desert him 
he went forth on that perilous em- 
prise. Oaptain Hall’s benevolent in- 
stincts have urged him to attempt, 
unaided and alone, the solution of 
the mystery that still shrouds the 
fate of. the crews which survived the 
death of Sir John Franklin. His 
first expedition was empty of the de- 
sired information, as we see ; but he 
is gone forth again in the spirit of a 
aladin of old, strengthened, Anteus- 
ike, by touching the bosom of his 
native state, and adapted for fresh 
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and more daring explorations by his 
added knowledge and experience : 
we trust to come back to us with 
full sheaves of success, tidings of 
living men, or authentic records of 
their decease. This result can only be 
achieved by reaching more nearly 
than he has yet done the neighbour- 
hood of the abandoned ships. In 
that case something more will re- 
ward his philanthropy than Esqui- 
maux call talk, a taste for whale 
skin, warm seal-blood, and the con- 
tents of rein-deer paunch, the dancing 
aurora that flings its balls of light 
into the sky like celestial jugglers at 
play, and the iceberg of fantastic 
form, light to float, yet mighty in its 
impetus to destroy, as if driven from 
a catapult, crushing the impotent. 

Interesting as these people are, and 
abundant as the means of supporting 
life—for their unfished rivers are 
thick with salmon, their untraversed 
plains are roamed by herds of rein- 
deer and bears, and their water-side 
is frequented by shoals of seals and 
walrus, while the deeper seas invite 
their enterprise by the promise of 
unlimited whale-blubber and bone— 
yet their doom seems sealed, and 
their extinction looms in view at no 
great distance. Even now the tribes 
are greatly dwindled down from what 
they have been ; the sides of estu- 
aries, the shores of islands, and the 
mainland being spotted with traces 
of forsaken villages and wasted 
populations. Tribes have diminish- 
ed to single families, and families 
have fallen off to sole representatives 
of their household. The climate has 
grown more severe;—the earth is 
colder in those regions than once it 
was, as is abundantly proved by its 
remains of forestwood, where now 
no trees will grow, and fossil remains 
of other kinds that bespeak a warmer 
temperature in earlier times. The 
vices of the people may contribute in 
= to their gradual decline in num- 

rs; byt it must not be forgotten 
that the climate is trying to infant 
life. The race, moreover, is not pro- 
lific, one or two being the usual num- 
ber of children borne by Esquimaux 
mothers. 

In process of time, if climatic re- 
frigeration proceeds at the same rate 
as now, the Arctic circle will be as 
desolate as the Antarctic—silent as 
the grave and without inhabitants. 
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We do not know if missionary 
effort would effectually intercept this 
process of decay. The gospel is in- 
deed conservative of human life, and 
of everything that is good: it comes 
not to destroy men’s lives but to save 
them, and it might in part arrest this 
downward tendency of the race ; but 
we fear that its benefits would be 
chiefly confined to its spiritual re- 
sults upon character, and to bright- 
ening their immortal hopes. he 
Danish government, and those angels 
of the churches, the Moravian mis- 
sionaries, have done somewhat on 
behalf of these poor outcasts of hu- 
manity, these cagots of the happier 
races of men; but the bulk of the 
work yet remains to be undertaken 
on their behoof. In regions which 
God enlightens with His aurora that 
plays by night, and his unsetting sun 
that gilds the Arctic day, the light of 
the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God ought to shed its celestial rays 
on the Esquimaux hut, and cheer the 
path to the tomb with its immortal 
torch—the appropriate mission as it 
is the exclusive glory of Christianity. 
Christianity alone of all religions in 
the world has a mission to relieve 
the wretched and befriend the op- 
pressed. Rome with all its military 
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glory, and Greece with its literary 
polish, never arrived at anything so 
oa so humane. Had England— 
ad the world remained Pagan, we 
should never have heard of missions 
exclusively peaceful in the interests 
of morality and benevolence to re- 
deem the slave, to comfort the sor- 
rowing, to convert the idolater, to 
purify the vile. African cruelty had 
still festered in its deadly swamps 
and Asiatic licence had still reigned 
unchecked in harem and pagoda. 
Christianity, on the contrary, invades, 
pursues, attacks the giant evil on his 
own territory, however remote it be, 
and however Proteus-like its forms. 
Christianity only lives while aggres- 
sive ; it only exists while it advances. 
When it ceases to be benevolent, 
charitable, pitiful—the champion of 
the injured, the redresser of all wrong 
—it ceases to have its unique charac- 
teristic, and a singular evidence of its 
truth. For, by the very constitution 
of its Founder, who flung the stars 
upon their courses, and flung Chris- 
tianity upon its way, it is its 
a et nature to advance or die. 
It stands not still, but or decays or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights in its eternity.” 


THE GRAND TOUR, 


THE CITY OF THE CZAR. 


Were we to follow our travellers 
league by league from Warsaw to 
Petersburg, and relate their expe- 
rience of corduroy roads through 
woods and marshes, of postmasters, 
and the no-accommodation at the 
various resting places, this Tour of 
ours would become too Grand in the 
French sense for the patience of ordi- 
nary readers. So we shall not debate 
‘ on their loiterings in this or that town, 
or their sufferings from moskitoes in 
their progress through marsh or wood. 
They stopped a day or two at Novo- 
gorod, having heard more than once 
of the former importance of the city 
and the proverbial boast, “ Who can 


resist Gop and the great city of 
Novogorod ?” 

They found it finely situated on a 
fertile plain productive of flax, hemp, 
and wheat ; of honey, bees-wax, and 
Russia leather there was no lack ; 
nor of fine fish in the Wologda.* 
The sterlit, a curious fish peculiar to 
the Wolga and the Caspian Sea, was 
naturalized in this river and the lakes 
and seas with which it communicates. 
Instead of scales the sterlit is pro- 
vided with shells, but has no spine— 
so at least Captain Bruce, employed 
in the service of the Czar, reported. 
The city itself had been sacked and 
burned by Ivan the Terrible, and the 
travellers could judge of its former 
importance by the extent of theruined 





* This river springing from a lake near Novogorod, flows north into Lake Ladoga. 
The Neva issuing from the 8. W. angle of this lake, and flowing west by Petersburg 
into the Gulf of Finland, affords uninterrupted water communication between the two 
cities, as the Wologda is navigable throughout. 
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wall and the number of the steeples. 
At the time of their visit most of the 
houses were of wood, as was the 
boundary wall. The most remark- 
able building in the city besides the 
castle, was.the monastery of St. 
Anthony, who was as much vene- 
rated in Novogorod as St. Nicholas 
himself. The monk who showed the 
old building to the Englishmen, re- 
quested them to take notice of a mill- 
stone placed over the door of the cell 
where the saint’s remains are pre- 
served. “On that stone,” said he, 
“the blessed Anthony went down the 
Tiber from Rome till he came to the 
mouth of the river, and it conveyed 
him through all the seas from that to 
the Neva—you know them, perhaps, 
better than I do; it went up the 
Neva till it reached Lake Ladoga, 
and then passed up to this city, 
where the saint safely landed. But 
that was not the only miracle wrought 
by St. Anthony. He bargained with 
a fisherman for his next take, and 
what do you think was broughtup in 
the net? A large chest containing 


his sacerdotal robes, his books, and 
his money.” 


The listeners not seem- 
ing to have much faith in the narra- 
tive, the good monk gave himself no 
further trouble as their guide and 
friend. 

As they approached the great city, 
with its ate fortress, imposing 
rows of handsome houses, quays, and 
canals, they could hardly fancy the 
scene that would have met their eyes 
had they visited this spot a score 
years before. There was nothing 
then to be seen but two large low 
islands, some smaller ones in their 
neighbourhood, and the Neva rushing 
north, then suddenly turning west, 
and enveloping these isles as if they 
were stones enveloped in the talons 
of some gigantic bird. A couple of 
fishermen’s huts made the desolation 
of the view still more oppressive. If 
they looked out westwards the pros- 
pect was varied by the bleak expanse 
of the Gulf of Finland and the low 
outline of Cronslot Isle. Yet the 
comforts, and the old memories, and 
the palaces, and the cathedrals, and 
the enormous bell, and the fertility 
of the surrounding lands, and the 
five degrees additional warmth of 
Moscow, were all forgotten or des- 

ised, and this uninviting corner of 

ngria selected for the capital of Al/ 
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the Russias. The young Ozar Peter 
would have a fleet, and his metropolis, 
he resolved, should be a seaport, and 
himself skilled in ship-building and 
in the management of a vessel, though 
in his youth he could not cross a 
brook without being covered with a 
cold sweat and attacked by convul- 
sions. His natural antipathy for 
water he conquered by frequently 
plunging into it till his inborn horror 
was overcome. In forming our esti- 
mate of him by some deeds of his 
afterlife, we should, perhaps, consider 
him as one partially insane, whose 
judgment and will were not compe- 
tent to control the furious impulses 
of passion. 

Vithin a year many houses were 
constructed such as they were, and 
many inhabitants were enjoying or 
fighting for existence within the 
islands and their neighbourhood. 
Alas! many thousands of men 
perished through fatigue, cold, and 
want of good food. Peter did not 
indulge himself any more than his 
artificers, except in the article of 
fiery brandy, a sort of necessary in 
that climate. Whilé marshes were 
being converted to solid ground, 
copses cleared away, and clay carried 
in bags and the skirts of coats to fill 
the interior of fortifications, wheel- 
barrows being articles of luxury, the 
absolute master of the lives and pro- 

erties of millions of men, lived in a 
ow hall constructed of planks, and 
worked, and superintended, and made 
drawings, and lived on the plainest 
food. 

Little did the luxurious dwellers at 
Moscow love to remove 300 miles 
nearer the north pole; but Peter, 
either by persuasion or pressure, got 
his raw damp city soon peopled. 
Those born with a propensity to com- 
merce and an active life needed no 
persuasion, and over them in parti- 
cular was cast the friendly mantle of 
the large-bodied and large-souled 
Autocrat. 

Of course the travellers could not 
feast their eyes on the lines of palaces 
nor the noble quays, which John 
Smith, dealer in hemp and tallow, has 
the privilege to enjoy in this nineteenth 
century. Some fine buildings there 
were without doubt, but many which 
had the appearance of being raised 
with chiselled stone, were mere wood 
covered with stucco to make a show, 

23 
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and these were mixed with wooden 
edifices making no pretence. The 
Czar was strong, but nature was 
stronger. Wood was abundant, and 
easily cut, and fashioned, and con- 
verted into a habitation. Stone was 
not at hand. It required to be quar- 
ried, and smoothed, and squared, and 
cement was not so easy to be pro- 
cured, and Theodore’s son, or Alexis’ 
son, or Peter’s son, versatile jack of 
all trades as he is, prefers a light job 
of short continuance to a long and 
laborious one. He sets as slight a 
value on strong stone buildings as if 
he was a marsh or forest-dwelling 
Celt of Ireland in the tenth century. 
Any person, stranger or native, might 
provide himself with the complete 
materials of a wooden house, ready 
to be put together, by walking into 
the market-place of > Boteng 

There were hotels in Petersburg 
at that date, but our friends had re- 
ceived a pressing invitation from a 
British merchant high in the Czar’s 
good graces, and whose residence 
stood in the street now called 
Nevskoi-Prospekt, to make his house 
their home while they remained in 
the capital of the North. As a Bri- 
tish man of business residing in a 
foreign city, he had on one occasion 
been zealously befriended by the 
young Englishman’s father in his 
place in parliament in consequence 
of a long acquaintance, and the high 
position which he held in the estima- 
tion of the great landed proprietor ; 
and now he would take no denial. 
The visiters were not sorry to find 
themselves, in so distant a spot, in a 
family preserving English usages and 
speaking the English tongue. 

At Mr. Brindley’s house they met, 
on several occasions, a native mer- 
chant, rejoicing inthename of Dimitri 
Karpoff, a quiet-mannered and amia- 
ble man of business. Another visiter 
was Vazile Golitzin, an officer high 
in favour with the Czar. The mer- 
chant was of the ancient school, 
though strongly attached to his re- 
forming, imperial, and occasionally 
imperious master, and being forbidden 
to wear his beard, had his face shaved 
as clean as a boy’s, while Vazile exhi- 
bited a pair of formidable pointed 
moustaches. This circumstance ra- 
ther puzzled their English host, be- 
cause he knew when the sweeping 
measure against the beard was pub- 
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lished, leave was given to retain the 
garniture ofthe upper lip. However, 
the reason of the difference was eli- 
cited one day after dinner by the 
simple process of setting the worthy 
merchant to talk on the subject of 
the beardless grievance. 

“Many a good reform has ourefa- 
ther, Peter Alexievitch, made among 
his children ; sure he has no thought 
or wish but for their good. But still 
if it was his will and the will of 
Blessed Saint Nicholas to leave us 
our beards, I think the world would 
be better. How are we to be now 
distinguished from the English, or the 
French, or the Dutch, or the Italians? 
We must wear our coats as short, and 
we must not wear our beards at all. 
Oh, didn’t it keep the neck and 
breast warm, and wasn’t it a pleasure, 
when you were sitting without any- 
thing to do, to stroke it down on your 
breast ! and think how raw and bare 
the foreigner’s chin and neck looked 
beside us ? 

“T remember, as if it was yester- 
day, the fright we got when it was 
written up on all the walls—the ter- 
rible ukase—‘ Any one holding office, 
all owners of estates, all wholesale 
merchants, to have their beards 
(moustaches excepted) shaved off, or 
pay into the treasury yearly 100 
silver roubles (about £20 sterling). 
Every one not above the rank of serf, 
wearing a beard, to pay one copec 
($d.) every time he enters a town. 

“Our Great Father was sure that 
every one would allow himself to be 
shaved rather than pay these heavy 
taxes, but what was good enough for 
our grandfathers was good enough 
for us. And the noble paid his 100 
roubles, and the serf his copec, and 
didn’t grumble. But it wasn’t our 
money the Czar wanted. He would 
have it that no one should be able to 
tell a Russ from a Dutchman. And, 
my friends, all this comes from tra- 
velling. Our father can’t do wrong; 
but I will take special care that nei- 
ther of mysons, Peter or Alexis, shall 
travel till they see me under the 
clay. 

“T had not many roubles to spare 
at the time, but what were a hundred 
of them to be compared with the 
cold raw feel of my poor chin and 
face, and the womanish look I’d have 
when my beard would be gone! So 
I paid the first year’s tax and strove 
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to forget the Toss, and when I went 
abroad I didn’t see a bearded face the 
less. I suppose our father was sharp 
——— to see the same thing, and 
vexed he was to the heart. So out 
came a thundering proclamation for 
everyone to shave without any more 
ado. He did not want his children’s 
money ; their beards they must lay 
down. Well, when I heard the news, 
I was at the end of my wits. Part 
with the ornament of my face !—my 
neck-warmer!—my comfort in my 
trouble !—a sign that I wasn’t a 
woman with half an inch of paint on 
her face. But if I didn’t shave and 
please the Czar, he would get me 
shaved, and be displeased with me 
into the bargain. I could not leave 
the country, and what should I do 
elsewhere? If I committed suicide, 
St. Nicholas himself could not keep 
the devil’s claws off me. After I was 
shut up two days without doing busi- 
ness or seeing a living soul, I took 
hold of my courage with both hands, 
and sent for the barber. Was I to 


keep my moustaches? No. If I cast 
down my eyes I could see the tips of 


them, and up would go my hand to 
caress my fleece. So let all go to the 
dogs! The clipper and shaver did 
his duty, and the crop he got from 
my chin, and cheeks, and neck lies in 
my bureau, neatly folded in silk, and 
will go with me into my coffin. 
was determined, even if Peter was a 
hundred fathers to me, not to make 
St. Nicholas ashamed of me when I 
appeared before him. 

“Well, the job was hardly over, 
when whom should I see going along 
the street before my door but Peter 
himself! You may believe that I 
made little delay till I was out and 
before him, bare-headed and bare- 
faced. Well, he did gaze at me, and 
though there were idlers enough look- 
ing on, he stepped over to me, and— 
would you believe it!—he put his 
hands on each side of my head and 
kissed me on both cheeks. The loss 
of my beard did not trouble me much 
that day, I assure you. 

“The next day I happened to be 
near one of the gates, and turning 
about I saw Peter about ten paces 
behind. His shoes were patched, 
and any comfortable shopkeeper 
would have as good a coat on his 

kk, An unshorn, purse-proud shop- 
keeper of the better class was pass- 
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ing, and his mind being occupied with 
something or other, he did not at the 
moment recognise Peter. But a 
couple of stout fellows that were 
sauntering about soon espied him and 
his hairy face. They seized the dig- 
nified fellow, set him on a convenient 
stone, and one of them pulling outa 
large scissors, had his beard and 
whiskers off while you would count 
twenty, the poor man not daring to 
move a hand or eye, for he felt the 
Czar’s gaze on him. The clipper 
went through his task with more 
haste than good-fortune, for in his 
hurry he drew blood from the point 
of the chin and thetip of the nose, and 
had not the grace to make an apology. 
Ah, how ruefully the poor man 
looked when his cherished beard lay 
scattered in the mud! The rogues 
were not even satisfied with that 
punishment. They made him kneel 
down, and taking the lower end of 
his long coat as it lay on the ground, 
they cut it away most evenly on a 
line with the knee. That being 
done, said one of the knaves : ‘ Will 
it please our father to honour his in- 
attentive son with a few stripes from 
his cane to make him remember this 
happy day?’ ‘Oh,’ said Peter, ‘he 
can afford to wait till I meet him and 
his long beard in company again. 

itied the poor fellow as he put up 
his hand to his stubbly face, and 
wiped away the blood. My own feel- 
ings were sore enough. Both of us 
felt as a poor newly fleeced sheep 
might on a windy day.’ ” 

Mr. Brindley took up the subject 
as soon as the worthy Dimitri let it 
drop. “It was very considerate in 
the Czar not to insist on the poor 
serfs shaving, for I see great num- 
bers of them very negligent about 
covering their necks and breasts. 
The great bushy crop must serve to 
keep the neck, and upper part of the 
breast, and the lower part of the face 
comparatively warm in this terrible 
climate of yours. I grant that it is 
far from ornamental when never 
cleaned or combed, but that says no- 
thing against its proper use. But in 
wet weather your streets are terrible, 
and I cannot see the use of allowing 
the lower edge of the coats to gather 
up the mud, and keep the instep and 
ancles wet, and dirty, and most un- 
comfortable.” 

Dimitri.— “Ah! but you ought to 
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take our long seasons of frost into 
account, and give credit to the long 
coat for defending the same ancles 
and insteps from the bitter cold. 
Our poor serfs are not well off for 
bed-clothes when they lie on the stove, 
or round the stove. Don’t you see 
how useful the long coat is to them 
during the everlasting bitter nights? 
Peter sympathises with the suffer- 
ings of his humblest subjects ; and 
so he does not permit his denchtchiks 
or his gate-warders to meddle with 
the useful long skirts nor the beards 
of his serfs.”’* 

Mr. Brindley.—“ I am afraid that 
in some of his reforms he only thinks 
of making his subjects appear like 
the English, or French, or Germans, 
without taking old customs or differ- 
ence of climate, or difference of cir- 
cumstances into account.” 

Colonel Vazile (who has been 
listening).—“ In one respect we must 
own to a thoroughly pleasant and 
reasonable reformation wrought by 
the Czar, and for which every gentle- 
man in company ought to feel pro- 
foundly grateful. Here we enjoy the 
refined society of the ladies of our 
hospitable host’s family, and of the 
other ladies invited to spend the 
evening. Twenty-five years since 
our nobles and merchants did not see 
the face of a lady, nor hear her sweet 
hospitable voice at dinner nor during 
the long hours of evening till they 
separated. There they sat, the host 
and his guests, drinking wine and 
brandy, and indulging in.oaths and 
obscenities till the moment of part- 
ing arrived. If anyone escaped in- 
toxication the entertainer looked on 
his house as disgraced. 

“When the last minute came, the 
master tapped at the door leading to 
the woman’s apartments, and _ pre- 
sently in walked the lady of the 
house. You have seen the interior 
of our houses, and remarked the pic- 
tures of the family saints hanging 
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near each other. It is a good cus- 
tom. It prevents oaths, and ribaldry, 
and ill conduct, till the brandy gets 
the upper hand. But I must not 
leave the lady of the mansion stand- 
ing at her door. She was wrapped 
in a loose gown, a cap of sables on 
her head, easy in her dress, and 
neither pinched nor incommoded by 
those ribbed corselets so much 
affected in the west of Europe. She 
first made a low reverence to the 
saints, and then a grave courtesy to 
each of the guests, at the same time 
flinging out her sleeves some three 
yards long for each drunken man to 
kiss. Every guest then came forward 
in turn, and received from her hands, 
one after another, a glass of brandy, 
a glass of wine, a glass of mead, and 
a glass of beer, if he found himself 
able to add these commodities to the 
mighty stock jalready laid in. A 
servant standing behind his lady 
supplied the liquors as they were 
needed. During the whole ceremony, 
she never uttered a single word, and 
when the last man had imbibed the 
last glass of beer, she dropped her 
final courtesy, and vanished within 
her own regions. Our dress, our in- 
stitutions, our ways of thinking, our 
unqualified submission to our chief 
ruler, all mark our Asiatic descent.” 
Dimitri. Indeed, if the gentle- 
men newly arrived, consent to submit 
to intoxication some night when they 
have nothing better or worse to do, 
and to listen to much unedifying lan- 
guage, I know a family or two where 
they will be sure to get their glass of 
brandy, wine, mead, and beer, and a 
silent salute from the mistress of the 
house in the good old Russ fashion.” 
Vazile.—“ Well, I beg to propose 
the health and happy reign of our 
great and good Czar Peter, son of 
Alexis. » The ladies will readily join 
us, especially when they allow me to 
relate a still greater and better change 
made to their advantage by our great 


* Peter, on more than one occasion, had the process performed on some rash noble in- 
vited to dine at his table—the rasping being so rough that slices of skin came away at 


times with the beard. 


The venality of Russian officials is proverbial, {but Peter’s satel- 


lites of the shears and razors were proof against the bribes of boyar and merchant. 
Some of these, seized in the open street, and finding their captors incorruptible, would 
take to their heels for the safety of these decorations, and the consequent chase would 
afford much amusement to the small citizens,—the fugitive being in every instance 


caught, and ignominiously shorn on the stone with needless loss of blood. 


If on enter- 


ing any gate of Moscow, noble or merchant did not wish his coat te be cut off at his 


knee, he had the option of paying two grevens (3s. 4d.) for the privilege. 


The priests 


as well as the serfs were exempt from shaving. 
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father whom God preserve!” The 
toast was fully honoured and the 
officer proceeded. 

“Before the accession of- Peter, 
young people had little liberty of 
choice in regard to their future part- 
ners. The parents of a marriageable 
young woman sent for the old lady 
who bore a good name in their neigh- 
bourhood as a reliable match-maker, 
and gave her full information about 
their daughter’s good qualities, her 
dowry in money, jewels, plate, house- 
hold goods, upper and under clothes, 
and serfs valued at ten roubles per 
annum (say £2). She was instructed 
to find a suitable bridegroom and her 
fee settled on. 

“Away went the trusted agent. 
She lost no time till she had over- 
hauled from seven to twelve families 
where young fellows were on the 
look-out for partners for life. She 
had in her possession a draft of the 
above circumstances, well or ill 
engrossed, and this she got signed by 
every young candidate for the offered 
prize. Returning to her employers 


she gave in her list, and they at 


once sent off invitations for dinner 
and drinking to all whom they con- 
sidered eligible. 

“The invited being assembled, the 
dinner was got through, and the 
serious business of the evening, the 
drinking, commenced. Every subject 
was freely treated except that for 
which all had assembled ; and the 
brandy, and the wine, and the mead, 
and the beer went the way of all 
liquors. Meanwhile the young 
woman, and her mother, and her 
sisters or other females of the family, 
enjoyed a private view of the suitors 
through a well-contrived screen in 
the partition wall, and naturally the 
intended victim found herself in- 
terested in the appearance and man- 
ners of one individual in preference 
to the rest. The pretendants, as they 
are called in French, being well aware 
of this contrivance, were as little in- 
temperate as they could afford, and 
all separated rather before the usual 
hour in a state of absolute uncer- 
tainty as to the maiden’s choice. 

“ Next day some of the lady’s re- 
latives visited the parents of the 
bridegroom elect, and marriage ar- 
ticles were agreed on. Things hav- 
ing advanced so far, some women of 
the bridegroom’s family waited on 
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the bride, and if they made a favour- 
able report on their return, the young 
people met for the first time before 
the priest, and the marriage was 
solemnized. 

“ We are able to drink more brandy 
without injury, thanks to the climate, 
than a French, or German, or English 
man, but even a Russian arrives at 
the quarrelsome point by dint of 
swallowing the fiery liquid. Many 
marriages were made with no love 
either before or after the ceremony, 
and some husbands in their drunken 
furies beat their wives unmercifully. 
A few of the creatures driven to 
madness or desperation, killed their 
brutal tyrants, and I shall never for- 
get the sight of one wretched woman 
whom I saw waiting for death under 
the ordinary sentence. I could see 
nothing of her but her neck and face, 
all below was buried upright in the 
earth, and the fresh clay all round 
her limbs and body. Soldiers stood 
by to see that no fuod was given to 
her. S6me copecs were lying near 
her neck, laid there for the purchase 
of candles, to be lighted in order to 
obtain her saint’s intercession. Her 
hoarse screams at one time, the tears 
falling at another, her poor eyes seek- 
ing for sympathy in the faces of the 
by-standers, and then the stony ex- 
pression of despair that would come 
over her features, made me and every 
one that happened to pass by, forget 
her crime in pity for her sufferings. 
She died at the end of the second day; 
but I have heard of others whose 
sufferings endured for four or five. 
It is likely that some food had been 
conveyed to them with the connivance 
of the guards. 

“Tt is very probable that the Czar 
would have abolished this kind of 
punishment, but there are things 
which even he is afraid of attempting. 
He did the next best thing. He or- 
dered that no marriage should be 
celebrated between parties till they 
had been six weeks at least acquainted 
with each other. He also brought 


,in the fashion of having women pre- 


sent at all entertainments where he 
was invited. He was ever ready to 
attend at marriages and christenings, 
and appointed that ladies should be 
present at dinner and evening parties, 
taking special care that they should 
discard the four-yard sleeves, and ap- 
pear in clothes of English or French 
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fashion, and that the coats of the 
gentlemen should have a general re- 
semblance to those publicly hung up 
at every gate of Moscow. 

“Peter effected this most desirable 
reformation methodically and quietly. 
He appointed two evenings in every 
week to be kept as general reunions, 
the two noblemen affording room and 
entertainment this week, not being 
called on again to keep open house 
till their turn came fecal again in 
order. One room was to be used for 
conversation, one for cards, another 
for dancing. All of the rank answer- 
ing to the English word gentleman 
being privileged to attend, and bring 
the ladies of his family. They as- 
sembled by eight and separated at 
eleven, the duty of the host being to 
provide his sideboard with liquors, 
and to find cards, and have a band 
in attendance. Peter himself would 
drop in during the evening: This 
was a delightful change to the poor 
ladies accustomed to their former 
semi-harem setlusion. It ‘is little 
wonder that Peter ranked next to 
their patron saints, in their love and 
reverence. 

“Great as is the power and wis- 
dom of the Czar, he has not been 
able to induce our women, high or 
low, to lay aside the pestilent use of 

aint. They would be well enough 
if they did not think it necessary to 
improve their natural complexions. 
They succeed in using it, as a veil to 
hide their beauty, in destroying the 
fine natural hues and texture of their 
skin, and in acquiring ailments from 
which unpainted women are exempt.” 

A morning or two after this conver- 
sation, the Englishmen, joining their 
two Russian friends, were sauntering 
through the city to make themselves 
familiar with its different parts. 
They visited the island on the north 
side of the river where they found 
Peter's original wooden cabin still 
carefully preserved. They observed 
the square block of houses with its 
spacious inner court, the ground- 
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floor occupied with shops, and the 
store-rooms and dwelling apartments 
above, the residence and place of 
business of the principal merchants. 
Adjoining was the long series of 
brick buildings comprising the senate 
house, the supreme courts of justice, 
the boards of admiralty, war office, 
and ordnancé. The island containing 
these buildings was Petersburg 
proper. North of this island is 
another, containing at that time the 
residences of foreigners—Armenians, 
Persians, Turks, Tartars, Chinese, 
Indians, but no Jews. There was 
universal toleration under Peter, this 
last-named people excepted. He did 
not think fit to change the former 
laws for their advantage.* 
In a small island opposite the 
ublic offices mentioned, was the 
1exagonal citadel with its arsenal and 
church, and very lofty steeple. It 
was connected with the first island 
mentioned by a drawbridge. When 
Peter wished: to treat foreigners with 
distinction he met them at Vasilio 
Ostroff (Royal Island), where his 
reat favourite Prince Menschikoff 
ad built a capacious and stately resi- 
dence. Finely laid out gardens added 
to the attractions of the place. Our 
company had got so far in their ex- 
plorations having made frequent use 
of boats in passing between the 
islands ; and as Vazile and Dimitri 
were known to be personal friends of 
the Czar, they had no difficulty in 
making their way to the pleasure 
grounds. They had occasion to re- 
mark the great scarcity of stone since 
their entrance into Petersburg, al- 
most every building exhibiting the 
dull red appearance natural to brick. 
The palace of the great favourite 
was no exception. While they were 
enjoying the quiet and beauty of the 
nicely-kept grounds and admiring the 
lofty steeplé of the citadel church 
they remarked the entrance of a tall, 
robust man attended by another tall 
man bearing what appeared to be 
drawing materials. Along with this 


* When the Czar was acting shig-carpenter at Saardam, the Jews of Amsterdam 
petitioned him through the worthy Burgomaster Witson, to allow them to become his 


subjects, strengthening their demand with an offer of 100,000 florins. 


The Czar seemed 


to think over the proposal for a time, and then returned this answer: “ Mynheer 


Witson, in kindness to your friends I am obliged to refuse their request. 


I know their 


great talents in overreaching and making money, but I know the character of my 
Russians also. Your ablest Jew would not be a matth for the most simple Russ. A 
twelvemonth in Russia would bring the entire colony to the brink of starvation.” 
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attendant came a page. The chief 
directed his steps to the explorers, 
and the English saw in the faces of 
their friends that the stout personage 
could be no other than the Czar. 
When he came near down went officer 
and merchant on one knee. He gave 
them his hand to kiss and bade them 
rise, and on the foreign gentlemen 
taking off hats and respectfully bow- 
ing, he raised his fur bonnet, and 
cordially shook hands with them. 
He had heard of their arrival, and 
on his approach, he had fixed, but 
only for a moment, his piercing glance 
on them. He saw at once that his 
visiters were gentlemen to their 
fingertips, and entered into conver- 
sation with the utmost unreserve. 
While he was drawing near they 
on their side took a rapid survey of 
him, and perceived that the ordinary 
engravings they had seen of his por- 
trait did him but scant justice. He 


wore a green uniform that had been 
fresh-looking about half a year be- 
fore, and its gold lace was tarnished 
more than a little; leather breeches 
and jack boots encircled his robust 
limbs. However the necessarily- 


hurried study of his countenance left 
them no time nor wish to inspect 
costume very critically. His face 
could not boast of that sort of majesty 
that sat on the features of Phidias’s 
Jupiter. It was short in proportion 
to its breadth. Strength of will was 
evident in every feature, especially 
in the firm-set mouth and the lines 
about the eyes. Though these were, 
for the moment, placid and kind in 
expression, the visiters did not find 
it difficult to discover there a capacity 
for the expression of resentment 
or ungovernable fury that might 
at times take possession of them, and 
inspire with mortal terror the un- 
happy object of his displeasure. 
e ente at once into conver- 
sation with the strangers. We must 
remise that the conversation we 
ere report is, by no means, fanci- 
ful, but a literal transcript fitted to- 
gether in tesselation of many authen- 
tic dialogues chiefly collected from 
old books of tours and travels. He 
inquired closely after the present 
condition of their maritime force, 
and how his brother George, first of 
that name, employed his time. In 
giving the Czar information of the 
daily routine of their monarch’s occu- 
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pations, they were unwillingly obliged 
to allude to his humdrum amuse- 
ment for the evening. 

“George, you say, spends his even- 
ings with those two choice old ladies 
the Kielmansegge and the Shulenberg 
cutting little armies out of paper! 
Well, every man to his taste. Young 
George Louis was a skilful com- 
mander I assure you, and as brave as 
one of those lions that now figure in 
hisarms. But that a crowned king 
should have no more real power 
among his people than my old friend 
Dimitri here, and should spend his 
evenings sitting silent, and cutting 

aper images, and asking the fat 

ielmansegge and the scraggy Shulen- 
berg if he was succeeding, faugh ! 
If I could do no more for the good 
of my people than my brother 
George, I would lay down crown and 
sceptre, buy a vessel, man it, and go 
and trade, or find out nests of pirates 
and rid the world of them. Oh, 
poor brother George! How can he 
endure that humdrum life? I would 
die of inaction before six months. 
And he hasn’t the consolation of an 
affectionate and faithful wife such 
as God has blessed me with above 
most men. Yet he is as brave as 
ever William was. Ah, but that was 
a hero indeed! No selfishness, no 
coveting of power for its own sake. 
It lay not in his way to do much to 
improve the condition of his subjects? 
but see what exertions he made, what 
dangers he encountered, what ex- 
penses he incurred to keep the west- 
ern portion of Europe from _be- 
coming a bowling-green for Louis 
XIV.! And all this with a feeble 
body and indifferent health. Poor 
William! He wasn’t above taking a 
glass of brandy at times to rouse his 
sluggish blood no more than Vazile 
there or Dimitri. And what a heroic 
loving wife he was blessed with !” 

“ Peter, son of Alexis,” interposed 
Dimitri, “I hear she was any- 
thing but a good daughter.” 

“Son of Feodor,” answered the Czar, 
striving to look grim, “ who gave you 
leave to judge the conduct of queens ? 
If her fool of a father had put her in 
a convent as we do with our Russian 

rincesses that misfortune would not 
ave overtaken him.” 

“T believe,” said Peregrine, when 
the Czar sto ps for a moment, 
“that King Wil iam did what he could 
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to make your Majesty’s life pleasant 
while you remained in England.” 

“He did, and that royally,” 
was the answer. “He appointed a 
handsome house for my accommo- 
dation adjoining York buildings, pro- 
vided attendants, and would not, if 
he could prevent it, permit me to be 
at any expense. But I was not left 
quiet enough. People would gather 
and stare at me. Fine fellows are 
the English,—stout bull-dogs. But 
they will gather and stare at a 
foreign prince, at a house where 
murder has been committed, at a 
brazen pair of German huzzies, or a 
man going to be hanged. 

“TI was disappointed in your 
plays ; I expected some drollery or 

uffoonery that would make me 
laugh. But there was no fun; no- 
thing except richly-dressed and 
painted men and women, imitating 
the modes of high life, striving to 
confound each other with witty and 
ill-natured remarks, and everyone 
neglecting his own wife, and doing 
all in his power to corrupt his neigh- 
bour’s.” 

“T have heard that your Majesty 
went down to Deptford to be more 
at leisure to prosecute your naval 
studies.” 

“Yes indeed. I was given a 
house belonging toa Mr. Evelyn with 
the back door opening on the dock- 
yard, and I had ample opportunity 
of inspecting the whole process of 
ship-building from the laying down of 
the keel. The Earl of Carmarthen, 
afterwards Duke of Leeds, zealously 
aided me in all my researches and 
exercises, and we took several trips 
together. Ah, if he was a born sub- 
ject of mine, and seconded my 
efforts here, how much more would 
Ihave done? The greatest treat I 
ever enjoyed was a naval sham 
fight, got up for my instruction by 


@ 
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the King. As England and Russia 
differ from each other almost in every 
respect, I saw as much as I could of 
every national institution, not ex- 
cepting your church services and 
Quakers’ religious meetings. Bishop 
Burnet interested himself in all re- 
ligious explanations, as much through 
his own obliging disposition as the 
expressed wishes of the King on the 
subject.* I think it must be near 
my audience hour. Gentlemen, if 
you have any wish to see where I 
live, and how one hour of my day 
is employed, and if you would like 
to see the inside of a celestial globe, 
I will row you to the Slaboda 
(foreign town) where I live sur- 
rounded by foreigners of all religious 
yersuasions,—Roman Catholics, and 
-rotestants of every variety. Every 
congregation has its church or meet- 
ing-house. They prefer to be near 
me, as the most zealous Greek be- 
liever would hardly insult one of them 
just at my threshold.” 

“ May I ask your Majesty,” said 
the younger Englishman, “why the 
Jews do not enjoy your wise toler- 
ation? They use the same form of 
worship as when they were the 
chosen people of God.” 

“Tam glad you have asked me,” 
answered the Czar, “as many of my 
English well-wishers will know my 
real motive thr. ugh you. Difference 
of religious faith has nothing what- 
ever to do in the matter. [ object 
to the Jew, because whatever busi- 
ness he pretends to carry on, lend- 
ing money at usurious interest is his 
cherished occupation. A struggling 
person getting into his clutches can 
scarcely escape ruin. A foolish 
young nobleman once entered in his 
books must go on every month 
adding to the original debt till he 
loses estate, serfs, and standing. If 
a Jew settles down among a small 





* If Peter had enjoyed a glimpse of the Bishop’s impressions of him he might have 


toned down these grateful expvessions. 
“ History of his own Times.” 


We quote a few passages from the prelate’s 


“ He is a man of a very hot temper, soon enflamed, and very brutal in his passion. 
He raises his natural heat by drinking much brandy, which he rectifies himself with 


great application. 
seems to be affected with these. 


to be a ship-carpenter than a great prince. 
severity in his temper. 
all inquisitive that way. 


He is subject to convulsive motions all over his body, and his head 
He rants not capacity. 
instability of temper appears in him too often. 


A want of judgment with an 
He seems designed by nature rather 
There is a mixture both of passion and 


He is resolute, but understands little of war, and seems not at 
After I had seen him often, and had conversed with him, [ 


could not but adore the depth of the Providence of God, which had raised up such 
a furious man to so absolute an authority over so great a part of the world.” 
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working and trafficking community, 
and if the generality of them have 
recourse to him for loans to meet 
demands, or extend business, the 

roperty of the little community will 

e soon in his coffers, or secured to 
him in someway. Justas where you 
heard the buzz of insects, and marked 
the glitter of their wings by a garden 
wall in the sunshine, you may pass 
again, and instead of this pleasant 
sparkle, and music, and movement, 
find nothing but a dark, bloated, and 
motionless spider coiled up in his 
web.” 

Some representations made by the 
Englishmen of the existence of usurers 
bearing the mask of Christians, and 
of many nobleminded, benevolent 
Jews were without result. 

Getting into the Czar’s barge in 
waiting they coasted the Strangers’ 
Isle, and admired the fine palace of 
the Admiral Apraxin, and the winter 
and summer palaces of the Czar, the 
latter being built on the eastern or 
higher part of the island. The build- 
ing in itself was no way remarkable, 
but the pleasure-grounds and large 
park were nicely laid out. 

There were yachts and barques of 
every description moored in a sort of 
harbour adjoining the palace. Peter 
did not seek the principal entrance, 
but brought his new acquaintance by 
a side passage into the park, and in- 
dulged them with the inspection of 
what he looked on as the chief curio- 
sity of his city. He conducted them 
into a darkened room in a house in 
the park, made them warily approach 
a table on a small platform, and then 
invited them to take seats and wait 
in silence for a few seconds. 

In a short time they found them- 






* This great scholastic genius was born at Cnud Strup in Denmark, 19th Deer., 1546. 
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selves in the centre of a gigantic celes- 
tial globe the ground of a soft bluish 
hue, and the constellations and stars 
of every magnitude accurately marked 
in their places. Being adjusted for 
the latitude of Petersburg they ob- 
served the unaccustomed elevation of 
the pole star, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the great concave slowly 
revolve from east to west, and some 
ordinary astronomical movements re- 
presented. Peter enjoyed their sur- 
prise and delight as frankly as a child 
exhibiting a peep-show, and of course 
named the inventor, the celebrated 
Tycho Brahe.* 

When he had allowed them what 
he considered a sufficient time for the 
contemplation of this masterpiece, 
he conducted them into his ordinary 
hall of justice—a long room in the 
grounds furnished with a chair, and 
platform. As they passed up through 
the centre the folk of different degrees 
at each side made lowly greetings. 
The four visiters were provided with 
four seats, and the Czar entered on 
his functions of supreme magistrate 
and receiver of petitions, the claim- 
ants being heard according to their 
arrival at the hall. The first with a 
vetition was an ex-cook of the Czar’s, 

Telten by name, who begged his 
great father to attend a christening 
at his house next evening but one, 
and stand godfather to the newly- 
born. “How can you ask me,” said 
the Czar, “after allowing my fine 
Limburg cheese to be eaten by some 
of your rascally assistants after I had 
charged you to lock it up?” “Surely,” 
said Velten, “the Czar has not forgot- 
ten the sound caning he gave his ser- 
vant on that occasion for his negli- 
gence.”t “True, true,” said Peter with 


Being sent to Leipzic to study the law, he managed to have his nose cut away in a duel, 
but ingeniously replaced it by one composed of gold, silver, and wax. Being somewhat 
wrongheaded and obstinate he married a peasant girl on his return home, and was, 


in consequence, dispossessed by his father. 


In the island of Ween granted him by the 


king, he built the Castle of Oranienburg (heavenly city) and the observatory of Stelleborg, 
and spent an immense sum in his astronomical researches. He received visits there from 
James VI. of Scotland, and Christiern, the King of Denmark. As well as astronomy he 
studied medicine and chemistry, and performed cures gratis, for he was kind-hearted as 
well as irritable. Losing the king’s favour, he retired to Holland, and afterwards to 
Prague at the earnest request of the Emperor Rodolphe II. He died on the 24th Oct., 
1601. In his theory the earth still remained the centre of the starry system. 

+ The incident referred to in the audience is described more circumstantially by another 
authority. Butter and cheese were among the ingredients of Peter’s dessert. Receiving 
once a fine Limburg cheese, he recommended Velten to lock it up when removed, as he 
frequently detected evidences of peculation in the state of his cheeses when returned to 
the table. Before he gave the charge, and while the cook’s back was turned, he had 
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an approach to a smile ; “the offence 
and the punishment were nicely 
balanced. I will attend.” The gra- 
tified petitioner drew back, and gave 
way to the next, whose complaint 
was directed against a man of law. 
He went on to say that he had laid 
a statement of his complaint against 
a neighbour with a certain advocate, 
but when his turn came to have his 
cause heard, he found the court occu- 
pied with another case, brought for- 
ward by the same man, though the 
complainant in it had made his ap- 
plication later by a day than him- 
self.* 

This petitioner had the satisfaction 
to hear from the Czar’s own lips that 
the advocate’s day book should be 
examined before sunset, and if his 
statement was true the culpable man 
of law be punished. Otherwise he, 
the complainant, should be made ac- 
quainted with the bataog or perhaps 
the knout next day. 

Not to divide this incident, we may 
as well mention the sequel in this 
place. After the Ozar’s hour of jus- 
tice had expired, he despatched two 
of his incorruptible denchtchiks who 


obliged the advocate to produce his 


book. In spite of some ingenious 
cooking they saw that the poor man 
had told a true story, and the Eng- 
lishmen witnessed the finale the next 
day as they passed a police office. 
The defaulting lawyer was lying flat 
on the ground with his back exposed 
naked, and one artist sitting on his 
legs, and another on his head, were ex- 
ercising two special good rods on all 
the fleshy region they found between 
their separate positions. For aggra- 
vated offences of this kind the knout 
and a residence in Siberia were pre- 
scribed. 

Next applicant was one of his 
negro attendants whom he had caned 
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the day before on board ship. He 
had been cruising out in the gulf, 
and after his early dinner, was en- 
joying his usual nap. A couple of 
the young officers forgetting every- 
thing but some present whim, were 
engaged at horse play, and roused 
him up by a sudden noise caused by 
some awkwardness. A sudden wak- 
ing before the time always put the 
Ozar in a violent passion. The cul- 
prits contrived by a swift movement 
to get out of sight, and the black first 
meeting the angry eyes of the Czar, 
received a sound caning. The poor 
fellow protested his innocence in vain 
at the time. Now, however, he took 
the opportunity of appealing from 
the Czar a party to the Czar a judge, 
and succeeded. “I find,” said Peter, 
“that I was too hasty ; and as it is 
out of my power to undo that cor- 
rection, you shall go free the next 
time you deserve one.” 

Our limits do not allow of the 
details of the other petitions and 
applications of that morning, the 
Czar uniformly exhibiting a desire 
to meet the suitors’ wishes when 
they did not contravene his own 
notions of justice. The visiters were 
struck by the strong feelings of reve- 
rence and attachment exhibited in 
the demeanour of the people to their 
great father, as they called him. 
They feared him, doubtless ; but this 
feelmg was absorbed, so to say, in 
those of unbounded love and awe. 
The lower the subject’s rank, the less 
his fear and the greater his unlimited 
confidence in the goodness of his 
superior. 

The audience being at an end, the 
people dispersed, but not without 
some unchecked explorations in the 
park. Peter was before his time in 
respect of devoting pleasure-grounds 
to the comfort and amusement of the 


measured the article with a pair of compasses, and marked the dimensions in his tablets. 


Next day the remnant of the cheese, much diminished, was set on the*table. 


this?” said he, “ half the cheese is gone.” 
measure it.” “ But I did,” said Peter. 
it unfortunately.” 


“ How's 


“IT don’t know,” was the reply; “I did not 
“Why did you not lock it up?” 
“Well perhaps this may serve to quicken your memory for the 


“ Sire I forgot 


future,” and a good caning showered down on poor Velten’s back and shoulders. 
* Peter hearing endless complaints of the delays in trials effected by the lawyers for 


their own advantage, decided that only a certain number should be privileged to conduct 
cases, and that these should be paid by government, and take no fees from the poorer 
class of people. Everyone of them was obliged to keep a book in which he entered the 
particulars of every case that came before him, and was bound to present every case 
before the court in the order in whieh it was recorded in this volume. Peter managed 
to have his military code published in a single portable volume in Russian and German, 
and had the law of the realm, unwritten till his time, digested and published in another. 
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people.* He requested his four com- 

nions of the morning to follow him 
into the palace, and there in a room 
not remarkable for splendour or rich 
furniture, he introduced them to the 
Ozarina Catharine, who graciously 
offered them her hands to be kissed, 
aid addressed some friendly remarks 
to the officer and the merchant, both 
of whom were already well known to 
her. She also entered into conver- 
sation in French with the English- 
men, but they could perceive that 
she loved not to converse in foreign 
tongues. They scarcely expected to 
be treated to a glass of brandy each 
from the still fair and dimpled hands 
of the Empress, yet they enjoyed 
that fiery and flattering distinction. 
Peter also took a glass to do them 
honour. There was a grim attempt 
at a smile under his moustache as 
he remarked the flush about their 
mouths and eyes, and listened to their 
restrained coughs, as they strove to 
empty their glasses. They had heard 
of the extraordinary circumstances 
that distinguished the life of this 
remarkable woman, and were pre- 


— to find something striking in 


er manners and appearance. How- 
ever, they gazed merely on a comely, 
matronly face, of a most gentle and 
benevolent expression. She could be 
dignified at need, but not imperious 
or commanding. Her character ad- 
mirably fulfilled the promise of her 
features. She was idolized by her 
husband and by her subjects, and 
her ordinary life was replete with 
kind and charitable offices toward 
the distressed and those who had 
fallen under her hugband’s dis- 
pleasure. 

The visiters did not abuse their 
privileges ; they made but a moderate 
stay, and after some kind expressions 
on one side, and respectful and grate- 
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ful ones on the other, they took their 
leave. 

Peter and Catharine sat down to 
dinner that day in a small room ad- 
joining the kitchen, an arrangement 
devised by the Czar himself, in order 
that the viands might not have time 
to cool. The dishes were handed in 
through an aperture closed by a slid- 
ing panel, and the only attendants 
were a page and a waiting woman, 
For the sake of antiquaries of the 
school of Epicurus, we are happily 
enabled to mention some delicacies in 
the bill of fare—soup with sour cab- 
bage, gruel, pig with sour cream for 
sauce, cold roast meat with pickled 
cucumbersor salted lemons, lampreys, 
salt meat, ham, and the inevitable 
Limburg cheese. We do not assert 
that their Majesties eat in any 
quantity, or even tasted some of 
these eatables, but they had their 
turn on some other day. Peter would 
have taken a glass of stiff brandy just 
before dinner had he not previously 
treated himself as mentioned. Our 
fastidious authority calls this prepa- 
ratory whet by the mild name of ani- 
seed water, but it was genuine spirit 
notwithstanding. His concluding 
draught was quass, or Russian beer. 
After dinner he slept for an hour or 
more, and as already hinted, if dis- 
turbed during his slumber, would 
wake in a terrible paroxysm. When 
on a journey or in a boat, one of 
his denchtchikst would lay himself 
down for a pillow, and be very care- 
ful indeed not to stir body or limb 
till his master’s “exposition of sleep” 
had passed. 

In their return home by canal and 
street the Britons had occasion to see 
the people dining on their rye bread 
and salt fish, and refreshing them- 
selves with draughts of quass. Now 
and then a family would be seen, 


+ : ‘ 
* When Peter got Revel into his possession for the first time, he had extensive 


pleasure-grounds laid out, with lakes, islands, jets d'eau, &c., and had a palace built in 
the centre, all for the enjoyment of the public. He gave the name Catharinen Thal 
(Catherine's Vale) to this paradise in honour of the Empress. Revisiting it after some 
absence, he found scarcely a single person enjoying its amenities. He asked one of the 
sentries why the pleasure-grounds were empty. The man answered, because the officers 
had forbidden admission. ‘ The blockheads!” said he; ‘‘ what do they suppose I went 
to so much expense for?” He immediately ordered it to be notified to the inhabitants 
that the gardens were intended for their pleasure and accommodation, and that sentries 
stood at their posts merely to see that no wanton injury was done to the shrubs, flowers, 
&c. These pleasure-grounds are the Tuilleries of Revel at this present day. 

+ Properly, this word designated an officer’s orderly; but the Czar’s denchtchiks, after 
some years’ proof of fidelity and capacity, were advanced to high offices, Several were 


of good birth. 
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spoon in hand, engaged at a bowl of 
brown-looking hasty pudding, which 
Dimitri informed the foreigners was 
a preparation made from flax-seed. 
Everywhere pigeons and doves were 
hopping and fluttering about the 
streets more confident than sparrows 
in English cities, no one dreaming of 
catching or molesting them. This, 
as their acquaintance informed the 
Englishmen, arose from the ordinary 
representations of the Hoty Spirit 
under the figure of the dove. They 
were amused and rather surprised by 
the manceuvres of an artist, who 
fixed on the top of a ladder, was 
making some repairs about the eve 
of a house. Having finished the 
point he was improving when the 
company were passing, and wanting 
to remove the ladder about a foot to 
one side, instead of spending a minute 
in coming down and shifting the ar- 
ticle in the legitimate way, he exe- 
cuted some complicated and inexpli- 
cable movement of body, limbs, and 
ladder, and shifted it to the desired 
spot, thus gaining time, and saving 
himself the trouble of descending and 
ascending, but at the manifest risk of 
breaking his neck. 

In the evening at Mr. Brindley’s 
the discourse continued to run on the 
Czar and the Ozarina; and it was 
very gratifying to Vazile and Dimitri 
to observe the respect entertained by 
the Englishmen, the younger one 
especially, for the untiring energy 
displayed by Peter—for what he con- 
sidered the benefit of his people. 

“ Ah!” said Vazile, “I fear that as 
you are not accustomed to the hard 
drinking of Russia, your high opinion 
of our great father will suffer a little 
after you have shared a few enter- 
tainments with him, at his own table 
or those of his great officers. Either 
through a defect of good taste in 
himself, or because he is indulgent to 
the native bad taste of his people, 
you will see great pasty covers re- 
moved, and naked dwarfs stepping 
out, and making buffoon speeches. 
When drinking commences he never 
strives to maintain any authority, 
and, in fact, is not pleased to see*any 
one making a point of keeping him- 
self sober. If anything outrageous 
occurs owing to the invasion of the 
brains by strong brandy, it is never 
remembered nor punished. The only 
vengeance I can call to mind was 
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inflicted by him upon a vainglorious 
general, who having boasted three 
times of taking a city, was thus re- 
proved :—‘I made you general for 
that achievement, and 1 now con- 
demn you to empty this goblet three 
times for your boasting. He has 
a wonderful head himself, and*is 
scarcely ever excited beyond the 
good-natured point, and continues to 
promote the hilarity of the evening 
while his guests can keep from under 
the table. 

“T recollect how he exerted him- 
self to amuse his people while he 
showed the inconvenience of abiding 
by old customs, before he ever thought 
of leaving our dear old Moscow.” 

* Ah !” said Dimitriat this point,“I 
am ready to cry when I think on the 
good old comfortable days we spent 
there. No matter; Peter knows best. 
Go on.” 

“There was a marriage of two 
dwarfs of the court, and Peter 
arranged that the old customs and 
the old dresses should be revived. 
The Boyars were obliged to wear 
caps a foot higher than those in use 
at the time, and clothes of prepos- 
terous shape and gaudy colours. In 
the procession they used chains of 
thin flat pieces of silver as bridles, 
and the breastplates and cruppers 
were covered with small squares of 
the same. The poorer sort used tin, 
and in the procession the most curi- 
ous musical sounds were produced by 
the clash and clatter of these plates. 

“The women came in sleeves of 
twelve yards in length, crimped up 
like a ruff between shoulder and 
wrist, and shoes with heels five inches 
deep. They rode in waggons roofed 
with red doth, and totally unpro- 
vided with springs. You may fancy 
their discomfort from jolting. The 
vehicles were so high that they were 
obliged to scramble np into them by 
the help of step-ladfers. 

“ A mock Czar and mock patriarch 
sat on their thrones in the great hall, 
and every one in turn advanced, 
making bows and. genuflexions at 
nearly every step. Arrived at the 
Czar he kissed his hand, receiving in 
return a glass of wine. Then paying 
his court to the patriarch and quaf- 
fing a second glass of the liquid, he 
retired to his place, keeping his face 
to the throne, and executing his 
reverences as before. 
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“Tt was in the depth of winter, 
yet no fire was allowed to be lighted 
in any apartment occupied by the 
guests. This might be borne, but 
not a drop of brandy was served up 
to man or woman. As the Czar 
neither then nor since ever exerted 
any authority at entertainments, there 
were many outcries for want of inner 
and outer fires. ‘No, no, my chil- 
dren,’ he would answer ; ‘ your ances- 
tors lived in this way ; old customs 
are always the best.’ That evening 
did a great deal for the change he 
was efiecting.” 

At a point in the conversation when 
Peregrine burst out into a rhapsody 
to the worship of the Czarina, Vazile 
helped out his hymn. ‘Ah, much 
the Czar and Russia owes to that 
matchless woman. You have all 
heard how she saved her husband 
and his army when invested at the 
Pruth by the Turks. And whenever 
our poor dear father is seized with 
these frightful convulsions to which 
he is subject, whatever faithful at- 
tendant is with him at the time 
hastens to tell Catharine. She flies 
to him, and at the sound of her sooth- 
ing voice and the touch of her hands 
or lips, he gradually becomes calm.”* 
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Deferring the sights of next day 
to another opportunity, we pass to 
the christening of Velten’s child. 
The four friends met the Czar at the 
cook’s modest mansion, and saw him 
go gravely but a little impatiently 
through the duties of godfather, 
There was some drinking afterwards, 
but in moderation, and the Czar was 
as usual unreserved and jolly, and 
kept up a spirit of hilarity. When 
the company was about to separate, 
he iappoabaned the bed where the 
mother was reposing, gave her a 
hearty kiss, and put a rouble (10d.) 
under her pillow. “I take good care,” 
said he to our friends, “that no one 
shall ask me to be godfather for the 
sake of the value of my present.t To 
a lady of higher rank than my new 
gossip I afford a ducat. I expect to 
meet you four at Admiral Apraxin’s 
on next Thursday evening. You 
must allow me and my two dencht- 
chiks to see you part of the way to 
your lodgings.” 

We hope in another number to re- 
sume our collections and recollections 
from pleasant old books of travel, 
respecting the court and country of 
the great Czar Peter. 





SCINTILLE MUS. 
THE FIRST EASTER DAY. 


Wuite garbed, the poor group stood, with eyes 
Of wonder turned unto the skies : 

And one exclaimed “ We saw him rise— 
A gloried form—a shape of light, 

Whose lustre made the sun less bright ; 
He smiled upon us from the height,— 
Then vanished in the lesser blaze.” 

“ He was a God!” sang one in praise. 
“Tf not a God, the next remove ; 

For knowing that our God is love, 

And feeling love so strong within 

His soul, all free from human sin, 

Jesus conceived himself, as we, 


United to the Deity.” 


“Tf not the Son of God,” breathed slow 

A fourth, “so near came none below. 

Who more than Christ such kin could prove ¢ 

Whose. genius was his Heart ; who, fired 

With energy divine, aspired, : 
Loving mankind, to teach them Love.” 





* These attacks were attributed to the lingering effects of poison, or to the terror 
inspired in him when a child by a savage Strelitz who snatched him from his nurse’s 
arms on the altar steps, and brandished a sword in act to cut off his head. 

+ Peter was godfather to some hundreds of children, the greater part of whom were 


those of his favourite soldiers, 
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CULTURE, 


As rolling waters smoothe the rough sea-shell, 
Cast on the sands by the vast wavy brine, 
So with the verse of poet-souls divine, 

Style polishes with practice : colour glows, 

And form to fine perfection slowly grows ; 
The convoluted sentences combine, 

While spirit-beauty lingers in each cell, 

By airy music haunted like a spell. 





PRESENT AND FUTURE, 


BE ow, flowers bud and blossom sweet ; 
Then drops the fruitage in the heat ; 
Then whirl the dead leaves on the blast ; 
While o’er the round of snowy land, 
And o’er the waste of desolate sea— 
The spaces of eternity— 
The infinite starry heavens expand, 
Now radiant—now in cloud o’ercast. 





GLIMPSES OF GREEK FABLELAND, 
ARION’S RETURN. 


Once more Arion and his loving nymph 
Together rest within their summer cave, 

In the green woodland, where the crystal lymph 
Through sands and ivy pulsed with ceaseless lave. 
Long had she watched for him o’er ocean’s wave, 

And now returned all weary from the brine, 

A kiss has charmed his toil, sweeter than wine, 

And brimmed both hearts with happiness divine. 

“Thanks, kindly Venus,” breathed she low, the while 
Winding her soft arm, fair as foam, around 

His neck—their lips, close breathing, wreathed in smile— 
She wrung with rosy fingers gently wound 

His spray wet curls, and with white bosom pressed 

To the glad heart of her wave-weary guest, 

In pretty whisperings soothed him into rest. 

Then as upon the deep moss in the hush 

Of twilight he reposed, a slumber blush 

On his brown cheek, and with the fountain’s chime 

His even breathing keeping happy time— 

With dewy eyes delighted in her love, 
The nymph on tiptoe left the roof of spar, 
And whispering a sweet message to her dove, 
Kissed it, and winged it to the evening star. 





SONNET. 

Ox, happy days! Oh, holy days of calm! 
Like island vales of quiet in the main, 
That bathe the soul in spirit-health again, 

And soothe the wearied heart with April balm : 

When from the dusty city’s noise afar 
We pass, and live with day and night once more ; 
Hear the lark carol by the morning shore, 

And from blue waters’ hail the evening star : 

Now down the sea-line watch some sinking mast, 
Now feed on poet fancies from some tome 
Pillowed in grass ; or twilight-reveried roam 

Through memory’s moonlit Edens of the past : 
Live with the loved dead in the dying day, 

And think upon sweet times, and grieve, and pray. 
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A Lonpon publisher of guide-maps 
has undertaken to determine the 
party politics of every member re- 
turned at the late Election, and the 
leaders each will follow. This, it 
will be confessed, is rather a spirit- 
ed idea. Possibly no one but a topo- 
grapher would have dreamt of such 
a work. To him it presented no 
difficulty whatever. He hada method 
applicable to that as to every other 
branch of his trade. It was only to 
set the ordinary machinery in motion: 
so many constituencies, so many re- 
presentatives, so many columns and 
distinctive lines, and “short bars of 
blue and yellow” to denote the lob- 
bies in which the elected will re- 
spectively appear. Nothing could be 
simpler. The leading journals have, 
in fact, done something like it al- 
ready. The map is only more con- 
venient, and the colours of blue and 
yellow appeal more strongly to the 
eye than the letters “L.” and “C.” 
The assurance has been given us 
that it is a “very interesting chart, 
as showing the geographical dis- 
tribution of political parties in the 
country.” There can be no doubt 
of it. Such a document is of the 
greatest possible interest ; and we 
can fancy Cabinet Ministers, leaders 
of the Opposition, and all placemen, 
both in esse and im posse, crowding 
to the doors of the publisher to ob- 
tain an early copy, that by a simple 
process of tot—blues such a number, 
yellows such a number—they may 
ascertain whether they are to re- 
main In, or to get In. Lord Pal- 
merston will be as anxious as Mr. 
Disraeli to see how many bars have 
been assigned to him, and some of 
the Members themselves will find a 
problem solved which they have not 
yet been able to unriddle when they 
see their own names definitively cata- 
logued as of this or that party. 
Certain constituencies, too, which 
were sadly puzzled during the elec- 
tions to understand to what section 
their favourites belonged, may learn 
something new by a reference to the 
same illuminated page. Political seers 
will discover in it the sure elements 
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of a forecast which may for ever es- 
tablish their character for superior 
insight. 

Just a suspicion, however, will 
probably arise in the minds of all 
those interested purchasers of Mr. 
Stanford’s map that this is some- 
thing of the case of fools rushing in 
where their betters fear to tread. It 
is easy enough to copy the Z’imes list, 
and show thereby that the Govern- 
ment have gained so many seats, and 
the Opposition lost them. But we 
venture to say that none of the 
political leaders rests satisfied with 
such a rough-and-ready statement of 
the results of the Election. Mr. 
Disraeli has told us that he is not 
disappointed by the returns, although 
personally he has good right to be so ; 
and, expedient as it is for the Ministry 
to boast of an improvement to the ex- 
tent of forty votes on a division, iu 
order that a favourable impression 
may be produced, neither does Lord 
Palmerston judge of his position and 
prospects by the bare totals of so- 
called Liberals and Conservatives. 
Experienced men look deeper for 
the influences that will decide 
the strength of parties in the New 
Parliament, and will be disposed in 
pursuing their speculations to classify 
the occupants of the House on a 
different principle from that which 
made his task so facile for the litho- 
graphic whipper-in. 

The map-publisher would require 
to add several new colours to his 
palette should he attempt to be 
more accurate. He would describe 
the composition of the Parliament 
truly by showing the several sec- 
tions in full detail. For the Ultra- 
montane Romanists he should have 
bars of deepest green. For Mr. 
Bright and the men of his fading 
school a drab tint would suit. The 
few advanced Whigs disposed to herd 
with them might have their disposi- 
tions indicated by a “G.” in addition, 
to show that they look to Mr. Glad- 
stone as their leader in a Radical 
combination. The Disraelites proper 
should be marked out by the emblem 
of the Crossed Keys, as indicating their 
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leader’s pledge to sustain the tem- 
poral and spiritual power of the Pon- 
tiff. Besides, however, all these knots 
of American or Roman politicians, 
there would remain a very large 
body of representatives, not properly 
describable as Whig or as Tory, but 
for whom some new name and colour 
are required. Call them Constitu- 
tionalists, call them Conservative- 
Liberals, give them whatsoever title, 
let them appear to be ranked for 
the present as the followers of what- 
ever statesman, they may be counted 
upon as the ruling influence in the 
New Parliament, and whatever 
Ministry shall most faithfully in- 
terpret their views, and fall into no 


great blunders of administration 
rendering a change for punitive 


reasons compulsory, will retain power. 
If we endeavoured to make a map of 
the House we should attempt to 
classify the Members in agreement 
with this idea, and should derive from 
the result the strongest encourage- 
ment to a continuance of the polrcy 
pursued by Lord Palmerston during 
the last few years. 

This great Coalition Party, as we 
called it before the Elections, when 
making what the event has proved 
to have been a very well-grounded 
conjecture as to their effect, probably 
numbers over two-thirds of the 
House. The nominally Conserva- 
tive portion of it have no desire to 
disturb the existing Government as 
long as things go on as they have 
been doing for some time, and they 
srofoundly distrust Mr. Disraeli. 
‘he Whig portion of it have a greater 
horror of Democratic ideas than 
many Conservatives, and regard Mr. 
Disraeli as little better than a fantas- 
tical Bright. With such a body of 
sound politicians a Minister may 
rest perfectly secure, and if no 
personal change were likely to be 
forced upon the country, a long period 
of political rest might be looked for, 
in which there need not be stagnation 
but could beno successful attempts to 
revolutionize. This possible personal 
difficulty, however, this necessity to 
seek a new prophet and guide for Gon- 
stitutionalism is the danger. It will 
afford the factions already described 
an opportunity for intrigue. Amid 
the unavoidable uncertainties, per- 
haps confusion, of such a crisis they 
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may have an accidental influence out 
of all proportion to their real strength. 
By coalition with ambitious Ministers 
now occupying subordinate positions 
but ambitioning the foremost place, 
they may vitiate the public policy 
and for a time seem to triumph. 
But this cannot be for long, unless 
the bulk of the independent Mem- 
bers returned for the New Parlia- 
ment prove false to their professions 
and to the manifest dictate of the 
national conscience. We rather be- 
lieve that whatever temporary en- 
tanglements the question of succes- 
sion to the lead of the Constitutional 
party may cause, the good sense of 
the country, and the wholesome in- 
fluence of a press now more Conser- 
vative in the best sense than it ever 
was, will secure the empire against 
either a Radical or an Ultramontane, 
or a joint Radical and Ultramontane 
regimé. 

Every utterance of public opinion 
since we last wrote on the subject 
adds confirmation to this view. 
There has been a general rejoic- 
ing over the fact that Moderatism, 
to use a Scotch term employed 
in a great ecclesiastical controversy 
of twenty years ago, is the creed of 
the Parliament chosen in 1865. Even 
the Radical journals have fallen in 
with the universal sentiment, and 
point to a reasonable class of reforms 
as the work of the future, rather than 
the sweeping changes in favour before 
the Conservative reaction set in. The 
ballot is tacitly abandoned. The re- 
duction of the franchise is discussed 
in a philosophical spirit, and no naked 
proposition of a lowering to £6 put 
forward as the single acceptable set- 
tlement. For Mr. Bright’s anti-pro- 
perty notions no leading-article writer 
dares to argue. Rhetoric suits the 
platform, but the journalist is requir- 
ed to show a reason; and the very 
necessity to do this, added to the 
effects of the prevailing sentiment, 
forbids alike levity and _ reckless- 
ness. It is, therefore, most proba- 
ble that no external agitation will 
disturb the steady course of that 
rational legislative progress which is 
as far removed from haste and rash- 
ness as from the contentment of mere 
apathy. 

It is at a time when such a spirit 
prevails that we may expect light to 
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be thrown on so difficult a matter as 
a reform of the franchise. If that 
be considered one of the points in 
which our present political arrange- 
ments are capable of improvemen 
let us see that the change propose 
will really be an improvement. Its 
propriety is to be ascertained, not by 
popular agitation, but by investiga- 
tion and argument. There is no wish 
to arrest this mode of inquiry. The 
discussion of what is called the Re- 
form question temperately and con- 
scientiously cannot but lead to good 
results, e may have our own view 
of what discussion will accomplish. 
It certainly slew the Ballot, and it 
may slay “ Reform” also ; but whe- 
ther it does this or not, it must serve 
to show the public that the matter 
is one of great difficulty and sober 
their minds in regard to it. We say, 
then, let it proceed, only on the un- 
derstanding that legislation is not to 
be asked until the Reformers are 
really agreed among themselves on 
what would be best. At present 
they are all at sea, and this is partly 
the strength of Constitutionalism. 
They do not know what to propose, 
and their latest suggestions have 
savoured even of the ridiculous. A 
rule-of-three franchise, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s notable scheme, only 
causes laughter. Fancy a number 
of plethoric, old, millionaire gentle- 
men, with slate on knee, and pencil 
in finger, perspiring over a sum in 
a prescribed for them by a 
egal functionary as a test of their 
capacity to use the franchise aright ! 
The school-boy would be the best en- 
titled to select the rulers of the coun- 
try under such a brilliant system. 
When Reformers descend to such 
folly they cease to be dangerous 
or powerful. And Mr. Mill is even 
eclipsed in the romance of Reform by 
other arithmetical statesmen. Mr. 
Babbage, of calculating-machine no- 
toriety, the uncompromising enemy 
of German bands, has produced a 
pamphlet on Reform—possibly the 
magnum opus which those irreverent 
horn-blowersinterrupted by their fore- 
noon blasts—and in this work it is 
sapiently and practically suggested 
that a number of votes should be 
given to the individual in proportion 
to his property, after this fashion 
(the tables are Mr. Babbage’s) :— 
VOL, LXVI.—NO. CCCXCIII. 
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PLAN I, 
Number of Votes 
to be allowed. 


f 


Annual 
Income. 


£50 
100 


250 2 


16,000 
32,000 
64,000 


KR ODONAAP Owe 


oe 


£50 
100 
250 
500 
1,000 
2,000 
4,000 
8,000 
16,000 
32,000 
64,000 


Mr. Babbage’s own comment on 
this imposing scheme is to the follow- 
ing effect :— 


“The first of these plans gives a very 
moderate addition to the share of votes of 
the wealthier classes. The number of per- 
sons whose income is more than £50 and 
less than £1,000 probably exceeds that of 
all those possessing larger incomes. In 
this case a considerable addition will be 
made to the influence of the middle classes, 
and but a very moderate increase will fall 
to theshare of the rich. 

‘‘The second plan still gives much more 
influence to the middle classes than to the 
wealthier. 

“The third plan gives considerably 
greater power to the wealthier classes. 

“These tables have been placed before 
the reader for the purpose of showing that 
the proposed system admits of an indefinite 
variety of applications. 

“If another column were added, con- 
taining the number of persons belonging 
to each class, the product of the number of 

24 
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votes assigned to each individual of a class 
by the number contained in that class would 
express its influence in the legislation of 
the country. 

“The question naturally arises, on what 
principle the adjustment between wealth 
and the number of votes ought to be regu- 
lated. At the present time it is premature 
to recommend any decisive conclusion ; but 
it may not be without advantage to sug- 
gest, that an equitable solution of the ques- 
tion would be, to make the tax such that 
the number of each class of voters, multi- 
plied by the amount at which they are 
taxed, should be equal to a constant sum. 
Under such circumstances, all classes of 
society would have an equal influence in 
the legislation of the country. 

“The amount of income received by 
each individual ought, in this system of 
representation, to be the measure of the 
number of his votes. But at its commence- 
ment it might be expedient to adopt it 
partially, until experience has pointed out 
those directions in which it might be most 
advantageous to extend it. 

*‘The number of votes to which any in- 
dividual is entitled may be ascertained by 
various methods, some of which are indi- 
cated below :— 

“1, By the voter's returns to the in- 
come tax. 

“2. By the rent of his landed property. 

“3. By the dividends on his funded or 
other Government securities. 

“4, By the dividends on his shares in 
railroads and other companies. 

“5. By interest on mortgages on other 
freehold property. 

“The time during which such securities 
have been held ought at the least to ex- 
ceed twelve months previously to the 
exercise of the vote.” 


It is unnecessary to discuss this 

roject. The primary object of a 
Re orm Bill is so to satisfy all classes 
that for some twenty-five or thirty 
ears to come the nation will not 
be disturbed again by an agitation 
on the subject: does anyone in his 
senses a that that would be 
accomplished by a plan which would 
enable one rich man to return whom 
he would in a constituency of nearly 
2,000 voters!—a plan which would 
disfranchise every individual in such 
a constituency to give to that rich 
man the sole right of choice. Even 
in the more modified forms of , the 
scheme, would it conduce to — 
that the man of £500 a year should 
have four votes, whilst the man under 
£100 had one only? Besides, this 
multiplication of votes is utterly bad 
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in principle, as making money the 
sole test of fitness to decide upon 
the capacity of the senator— 
as, in fact, handing over the 
government of the country to a 
Peon sae an odd proposal, 
y the way, to emanate from a pro- 
fessed friend of the working-classes. 
Much more sensibly Mr. Frederick 
Hill, in a pamphlet just published 
by Longmans, entitled, “ How the 
Representation may be amended 
safely, gradually, and efficiently,” 
writes:— 


“It is well known that at present the 
chief political power in this country is in 
the hands of the middle class, while in the 
United States it is wielded by the masses, 
necessarily consisting, for the most part, of 
artisans and labourers. An undue share of 
power should of course be given to no 
class; but of the two errors (if two there 
he) ours is surely the less hurtful—a 
fact which may, I think, be proved by 
glancing at the chief measures of legis- 
lative improvement which have been effected 
in this country in the last five-and-thirty 
years, and then recalling to mind the 
history, during the same period, of the 
United States. In England, the principal 
legislative changes may be enumerated as 
follows:—The Reform Act, the abolition 
of Negro Slavery, the reform of the 
Criminal Code, including that in the treat- 
ment of criminals, Municipal Reform, Poor 
Law Reform, including the introduction of 
a Poor Law into Ireland, Postal Reform, 
the establishment of National Education in 
Ireland, the opening of good and cheap 
Courts for the administration of Civil Law, 
the Commutation of Tithes, the Provision 
for the Sale of Incumbered Estates in Ire- 
land, with other measures for the general 
unfettering of the transfer of land, the 
passing of a good Law of Partnership, the 
effectual opening of the vast territory of 
India to British enterprise, the abolition of 
the Corn Laws, the establishment of Free 
Trade, and, lastly, Fiscal Reform, under 
the operation of which, and by the increased 
productiveness of some of the sources of 
revenue, many harassing imposts have been 
abolished, while the pressure of taxation 
has been more fairly distyibuted and much 
reduced.” 


So far, middle-class legislation has 


worked admirably. Had the lower 
orders been in a position to exert 
a controlling influence during the 
period when those changes were 
effected, we may infer from the 
“food riots, riots for the destruction 
of machinery, mob rick-burnings,” 
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&c., what the character of that legis- 
lation would have been. In arguing 
for a cautious mode of procedure in 
making changes, Mr. Hill uses this 
figure : “ When steamships were first 
made to plough through the water, 
our merchants did not precipitately 
cut down the masts and rigging of 
all their sailing vessels, but waited to 
see under what circumstances steam 
was really a swifter, more economical, 
and better propeller than wind. So 
again, when the illuminating powers 
of carburetted hydrogen were first 
discovered, we did not proceed at 
once to erect gas-works throughout 
the country—by which, indeed 
{he adds happily], owing to the imper- 
fect knowledge of the artificers at the 
time, half of us might have been hoist- 
ed into the air—but little by little, as 
. knowledge and experience suggested, 
we substituted for the useful but dull 
oil-lamp, its more brilliant rival.” 
Hence fie would proceed, in the mat- 
ter of the taketh in a tentative 
manner, changing the qualification 
for a vote laterally, and would begin 
by admitting to the suffrage all per- 
sons paying or willing to pay income 
tax, and next enfranchising every 
person who has a deposit of a cer- 
tain amount in a savings bank. 
Upon the question of an educational 
standard, Mr. Hill continues to 
say :-— 

“Some persons, including men of high 
authority, have, as is well known, recom- 
mended that the right of voting shall be 
determined by an educational standard; 
but I confess that I cannot agree in the 
justice and policy of this arrangement; an 
arrangement to the adoption of which the 
Government of the country where the plan 
of making mere learning the passport to 
political power has been carried to the 
greatest extent—China—is anything but 
encouraging. Commissioner Yeh is said to 
have been a man of great educational 
acquirements, and to have passed a dis- 
tinguished examination; but unless the 
power of spreading death and desolation 
around him, by sweeping and indiscri- 
minate executions, be evidence of a talent 
for governing, it is difficult to say in what 
his fitness as a ruler consisted. 

“Warning, too, may be taken from the 
low state of political freedom in Germany, 
where what usually passes current as edu- 
cation is so widely spread and so much 
urged on by the Governments.” 


But here Mr. Hill proves too much 
—if education is so pernicious, it 
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follows from his reasoning that the 
franchise should be reserved exclu- 
sively for the ignorant. It seems in- 
cidental to Reform discussions that 
those who engage in them should 
adopt the most ridiculous crotchets 
and make the feeblest suggestions. 
He next adds,— 


“In expressing an opinion that ulti- 
mately, and concurrently with the adoption 
of a varying scale of votes, a single vote 
should be given to every one—meaning of 
course every adult—I do not propose to 
exclude females. It is remarkable that 
while many persons are startled at the idea 
of adding females to the parliamentary 
constituency (of which they would proba- 
bly form the most Conservative portion), 
no one, so far as I am aware, ever objected 
to their voting in the election of the Direc- 
tors of our great commercial associations, 
not even of the Directors of that grand 
Company which for so long a time held in 
its hands the government of more than a 
hundred millions of subjects in India. 

“T concur with Mr. Mill in considering 
difference of sex to be ‘as entirely irrele- 
vant to political rights as difference in 
height or in the colour of the skin. All 
human beings have the same interest in 
good government; the welfare of all is 
alike affected by it, and they have equal 
need of a voice in it, to secure their share 
of its benefits. If there be any difference 
women require it more than men, since, 
being physically weaker, they are more 
dependent on law and society for protec- 
tion.’ — Representative Government, page 
175.” 


Mr. Hill’s plan of a property qualifi- 
cation “of a tangible character,” such 
as “land or other real property, shares 
in joint-stock companies, money in 
the funds or on mortgage, or money 
in a bank, whether a savings’ bank or 
otherwise,” and as a security against 
deception, the provision that “ the 
property should have been held for 
a considerable period” would go no 
nearer making the franchise equal 
than other schemes fair on the out- 
side, since tens of thousands of the 
men who are supporting large fami- 
lies in honesty, educating their chil- 
dren carefully, and studying daily 
how best to perform all their social 
duties, are never in the position to 
invest money in the funds, to lend it 
on mortgage, or leave it “for a con- 
siderable period” in a savings’ bank. 
Mr. Hill’s suggestions further in- 
clude voting by paper at the elector’s 
home, and the “ voting of electors in 
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bodies according to their different 
opinions !” 

These notable projects show that 
the Reformers do not know their 
own minds. As many Reformers as 
many theories. All alike have given 
up the finality scheme of a £6 
franchise. They want something 
less simple, having the semblance of 
equity ; and that is what it is ex- 
tremely difficult to devise. They 
may be permitted, however, and even 
encouraged, to discuss the matter 
freely. There will be nothing dan- 
gerous in their attitude as long as 
they confine themselves to such 
speculations. The plans noticed are 
but tributes to the prevailing senti- 
ment. It is felt that the public must 
be satisfied of the fitness, in a wide 
and just sense, of any change before 
it is made, and with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Bright, who, as of old, is 
for revolution pure and simple, the 
Radicals are pleading apologeticall 
for their notions, as reconcilable wit 
a fair balance of electoral influence 
among the several classes in the com- 
munity. 

The feeling of the public on the 
whole subject of Reform, and the 
spirit in which it will certainly be 
dealt with by the New Parliament, 
should it take it up at all, are well 
described in the speech delivered by 
Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, at Horsham, 
since his defeat—a speech in which 
so much more than any narrow and 
merely party view is taken of the 
political situation that the absence of 
the speaker from the House of Com- 
mons cannot but be to every liberal- 
minded man a subject for regret. 


“ The majority (of candidates elected) has 
been returned in favour of the Conserva- 
tive element in the present Government” 
(said Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald). ‘‘ Looking 
at the speeches which have been delivered 
by many of the successful candidates, no 
one can help seeing that in the true sense 
of the term there has been a most marked 
Conservative reaction throughout the 
country. What has been the ground 
which has been taken by many—I would 
almost say by the majority—of the Liberal 
candidates who have presented themselves to 
the constituencies throughout the couatry? 
They have looked forward to the possibility 
of a modification in the representation, to 
the possibility of a coming Reform Bill, 
but they almost universally have taken 
this line; they have said they wished to 
see the qualification required for the repre- 
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sentation modified and extended, but not 
degraded. I do not know that I could 
point out a more marked instance of what 
I call Conservative reaction than the posi- 
tion taken on behalf of the Government by 
Sir George Grey before the Dissolution 
took place. The Government came into 
office pledged to an extensive Keform Bill, 
to a £10 franchise in counties and lowering 
the suffrage to £6 or less in boroughs. It 
was upon that ground that they challenged 
the confidence of Parliament and succeeded 
in displacing those Ministers of the Crown 
who were then in office. That was the 
position in which they entered office. And 
now what is their position after five years’ 
experience of public opinion? That very 
Government, speaking through the mouth 
of Sir G. Grey, said they would bring for- 
ward a Reform Bill if there was a general 
feeling in the country in favour of it, but 
if there was not a general feeling expressed 
by the country in favour of a large exten- 
sion of the suffrage they would not, as 
Ministers of the Crown, propose it. That 
shows that the very public opinion in 
favour of a large reduction of the franchise 
on which they relied and acted only five years 
ago is such, it has become so very doubtful, 
that they would not now even pledge them- 
selves to bring forward a Reform Bill 
founded on it. Take, again, one of the 
most noted members of the House for pro- 
posing a reduction of the franchise—Mr. 
Locke King. Year after year Mr. Locke 
King has urged on the House the adoption 
of a £10 franchise in counties, but he now 
throws over his £10 scheme, and will be 
perfectly content with one of £20. This 
shows that there has been in the best sense 
of the word a Conservative reaction in the 
country. We too long suffered the noisest 
portion of our politicians—those who are 
termed the advanced Liberals, by their 
clamour and constant agitation to produce 
an impression that there was a strong feel- 
ing in the public mind for large and exten- 
sive measures of Reform. But that has 
gone by, and now public opinion speaks 
loudly for itself to this effect—that while 
we are willing to give to the class now un- 
represented their fair share in the represen- 
tation, the public feeling will not stand 
those measures of Reform that will enable 
them to swamp all other classes, and to 
throw us headlong into the arms of a De- 
mocratic Government. In this sense I say 
there has been a great ‘Conservative re- 
action.’ I care little for the phrase Con- 
servative reaction, if by it is meant that we 
are to displace one set of men simply to put 
another in their room. What I look to is 
this, that the public feeling of the country 
has expressed itself in a Conservative sense, 
and with that, whatever Government may 
be in power, I, for one, am content.” 


Having condemned Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s degradation of the suffrage 
speech of some months ago, Mr. Sey- 
mour Fitzgerald added :— 


“Tt is perfectly true that Mr. Gladstone 
tried to explain away that speech by means 
of a preface, and that is the only indica- 
tion of Conservative reaction that can be 
laid to his charge, but I ask you whether 
you will be content to see your represen- 
tative supporting a scheme of Reform such 
as that shadowed out by Mr. Gladstone, 
or supporting that other section of the 
Government and willingly shelving the 
question of Reform for the future—a course 
of proceeding which I think is not desired 
either by the Conservative or the Liberal 
party. One thing I think quite clear, and 
that is, as the result of the late election 
and the prominence given to the question 
of Reform, that within a very short period 
that question must engage the attention of 
Parliament, and become one of the promi- 
nent questions with the constituencies of 
this country. Now, I do not believe that 
any of you representing the Liberal-Con- 
servative party are at all prepared to say 
that you are content, after the agitation of 
this question and the discussion it has re- 
ceived, that it should remain where it is. 
For my own part, I do believe that it is 
the interest of the Conservative party to 
look this question fairly in the face; to in- 
sist, as far as in them lies, that it shall re- 
ceive an early and constitutional settle- 
ment at the hands of Parliament, and that 
they will give their confidence to no Govern- 
ment that is not prepared in that sense to 
deal with the question. We are not afraid 
to trust our working brethren with the 
suffrage. There are many of them fully 
qualified to exercise the right of the suf- 
frage in a manner advantageous to the 
country and honourably to themselves. 
But what we do object to is, that there 
should -be that wide extension of the suf- 
frage that, in regard to numbers, no other 
class would have a chance of having their 
opinions expressed and felt as against those 
of the working men. I have been very 
much struck with the extraordinary incon- 
sistency of the Liberal journals and Liberal 
speakers, even within the last few weeks, 
upon this question. They say they are de- 
sirous of seeing a wide exteasion of the 
suffrage, almost in the words of Mr. Glad- 
stone; yet, at the same time, looking at 
the elections which were taking place, they 
were found, in a great number of instances, 
complaining of the ignorance, corruption, 
and venality shown by. the class of voters 
known popularly as the freemen, but in 
fact representing, nine out of ten, the very 
class which these Liberal writers or speakers 
desired to enfranchise. Jt will not be for 
the Conservative party to produce any Reform 
Bill.” 


Despite the speaker’s professions, 
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on behalf of the Conservative party, 
of a desire to see the Reform ques- 
tion “settled,” which are intended 
to be read as a contradiction of the 
statement that the Conservatives are 
an “ obstructive party,” it is evident 
from the lastsentencethat Mr.Seymour 
Fitzgerald, wiser in this matter than 
his quondam chief, Mr. Disraeli, is 
perfectly willing to let the topic lie. 
“It will not be (he says) for the 
Conservative party to produce any 
Reform Bill.” But Mr. Disraeli has 
distinctly set it forth as one of his 
points of superiority to the men in 
power, that whereas they are insincere 
wn re Reform,—that is, that they are 
anxious to follow the leading of pub- 
lic opinion, and not to stir the sub- 
ject,—he is honest, and ready to pro- 
duce a new edition of his “ Fancy 
Franchises Bill,” and to take the wind 
out of the sails of Mr. Gladstone 
whenever he shall be adopted by the 
Democracy to be borne triumphantly 
to power as a Reformer ! Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s followers agree rather with 
Lord Palmerston and Sir George 
Grey—as Mr. Gladstone must also 
do if he is not to suffer himself to 
be driven into the ignoble and im- 
otent isolation into which Mr. 
right has drifted. Even the Zimes, 
with all its caution not to offend the 
“ Advanced” section, seized the text 
supplied by Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald’s 
observations to warn Mr. Gladstone 
that he must rest content with such 
scope and future fortune as sym- 
pee with this Constitutional 

road School may allow him: “ Mr. 
Gladstone (it says) recanted the 
ae suffrage] speech in his 

reface. We may add that he added 
much to his recantation by the speech 
delivered at Manchester. If Mr. 
Gladstone acts in the spirit of his 
speech in the House of Commons, 
we do not predict for him the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party. If he 
acts in the spirit of the Preface and 
of the Manchester speech, he has no 
doubt a position which entitles him 
to look forward to the very highest 
rizes and honours a political career 
has to bestow.” There could be no 
stronger testimony to the soundness 
of the opinion enforced by us in the 
pages of this Magazine before the 
ate Elections, and corroborated by 


their result, that the Country is 
Liberal, but not after the reading 
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of the Member for Birmingham, and 
Conservative, but not after the read- 
ing of Mr. Disraeli. To repeat Mr. 
Seymour Fitzgerald’s independent and 
disinterested statement—It ratifies 
the spirit and authorizes the policy of 
the section of the Government re- 
presented by Lord Palmerston. 

So much for Reform and the rela- 
tions of parties as that question 
affects them. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald 
was equally candid with reference to 
the Foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, and the admission came from 
the able critic of Earl Russell’s often 
rash proceedings with the best grace : 
“T believe (he says) that the con- 
duct of the Government with respect 
to foreign affairs has met with the 
approval of the country, but that 
opinion has been expressed because 
at the present moment they consider 
that the foreign policy is safe in the 
hands of Lord Palmerston. I be- 
lieve he is the only member of the 
Government in whom the country 
generally has shown confidence, and 
it is because Lord Palmerston 
has acted in accordance with the 

eat principles which have always 

en the distinguishing merit of the 
Conservative party that so much 
support was given to his Government 
during the recent elections.” There 
can be no doubt that if Earl Russell 
had been unrestrained by Lord Pal- 
merston’s good sense the Verdict of 
the Country on this point would have 
been very different. Here, too, the 
desired course is a plain one, and if 
it is followed with reasonable skill 
and persistence the public will not 
be careful to ask whether the State 
instrumentsare signed “ Malmesbury” 
or “ Russell”—by one of the L.’s or 
by one of the C.’s. There are no 
new principles of foreign policy con- 
tending for acknowledgment ; there 
are no grand difficulties in the ap- 
plication of admitted principles to 
form a battle-ground. What the 
country wants to see is that the men 
intrusted with the application of 
those principles to the cases that may 
arise are men of experience, sober- 
ness, and resource. 

But turning aside from Refotm 
and Foreign policy, which create no 
alarm, and will scarcely be the means 
of any great party-change or revolu- 
tion in opinion, there are other mat- 
ters, of a domestic character, upon 
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which the Parliamentary combatants, 
who must have some issues to strive 
over, will be pretty sure to struggle 
hotly. The unwarrantable demands 
and aggressive proceedings of the 
Pontifical party will cause little 
trouble if statesmen do not commit 
the old mistake of nursing them by 
a timid and vacillating course ; but 
the Ultramontanes, as they are con- 
ar and not inaptly, if often 
not with literal correctness styled 
unable to gain direct advantages, wil 
doubtless strive to approach their end 
indirectly by fresh attempts at the 
overthrow of the Irish Church. It 
is important, then, to inquire how 
the English candidates spoke on that 
point when pressing their claims upon 
the hustings. We will say at once 
that we have every confidence in the 
good feeling to the Irish Church of 
the Palmerstonians and the indepen- 
dent Conservatives just returned. 
In several remarkable cases they have 
spoken decidedly in its favour, and 
in very few has there been a word 
dropped hostile to it. The line of 
observation adopted by Mr. Cole- 
ridge at Exeter has attracted atten- 
tion, but only one person spoke thus. 
If others sympathized with him 
they were very few in number, and 
had so strong a conviction that pub- 
lic opinion was on the other side that 
they did not dare to declare their 
views. Under the circumstances 
there is no reason to be alarmed at 
the blank shot of the doctrinaire 
High-Churchman, who said :— 


“There is another matter on which, as I 
differ on it from some of my supporters, I 
wish to say a word, because, as I stated 
hefore, you know I am an ardent and 
dutiful son of the Church of England, and 
if I thought anything I was about to do, or 
any vote I was about to give, would peril 
the best interests of the Church, I hope—a 
man is a bad judge of what he would do 
under temptation—but I hope I would cut 
my right hand off sooner than doit. But 
it seems to me there is a most important 
question, on which I, as a Churchman, do 
not agree with many with whom I am in 
the habit of acting. You know that there 
has been a great debate in the House of 
Commons on the Irish Church, and I agree 
in my heart with Mr. Gladstone in thinking 
that the Irish Church is unsatisfactory, 
and in theory indefensible. I draw the 
broadest distinction between the Irish 
Church and the English Church, both in 
matters of principle and practice—and so 
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far as I know, historically too. They don’t 
stand, in my judgment, the least on the 
same foundation. They don’t stand on the 
same principle in law, and their result in 
the two countries is not the same. In my 
opinion the Church of England cannot do 
a worse thing than to adopt what was 
forced on her by Act of Parliament, passed 
without her members being consulted—to 
adopt the union of the two Churches, and 
treat the Church of Ireland as a part and 
parcel of herself. In this country the 
Church of England has been the Church of 
the majority, and enthroned in the hearts 
of large masses of the population; it has 
done great public good—it is admitted by 
those who dislike it that it has been a source 
of much public advantage—and none that 
I am aware of, except extreme men, wish 
to destroy and overthrow it. Remember, 
on the other hand, what are the conditions 
of the Church of Ireland. It has been for 
centuries the Church of a dominant mino- 
rity; supported by a series of penal laws 
that are not only a scandal to the legisla- 
tion, but, so far as I am competent to 
make a judgment, a disgrace to human 
nature; a set of penal laws, as far as I 
know, exceeding in atrocity any which the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Spanish en- 
forced on their conquered subjects. There 
is nothing worse than for the Church of 
England to adopt such a Church as that, 
and to make it a matter of life and death to 
maintain the present state of the Irish 
Church. I am not blind to the many 
religious and noble-minded men which the 
Irish Church has produced ; but looking at 
those things as a practical statesman, I say 
it is impossible long to continue the state of 
things in Ireland, and that we shall only 
do mischief by mixing up the Church of 
England with that question. The clergy 
will make a terrible mistake if they allow 
the life of the Church to be enfeebled by 
the maintenance of the Irish Establishment, 
or by dragging the Church into the hot 
arena of political conflict, where it must 
needs be that her sacred character must 
suffer in the strife.” 


This speech is full of fallacies, and 
is that ai aaa whose knowledge of 
the condition of the English Church, 
and the quarters from-which its dan- 
gers spring, is as limited as his know- 
ledge of the Irish Church. An “ar- 
dent and dutiful son of the Church 
of England” could not act more 
falsely towards her than by depriving 
her of the support which the Irish 
Church supplies. 

This language will sound nee 
to Mr. Coleridge, and yet if he wi 
reflect for a moment he will see that 
it is just and forcible. There are some 
sixty votes in Ireland of Members 
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pledged to sustain the United Church 
of England and Ireland against the 
assaults of Radicalism in England 
and of Ultramontanism in Ireland. 
Suppose English Churchmen cast the 
Irish Church off, as Mr. Coleridge 
proposes to do, it could not be ex- 
pected that those sixty men would 
continue to vote and act as before. 
They would in all probability join the 
Irish Roman Catholics and the Eng- 
lish politicalj Dissenters in attacking 
the English Church, if only from a 
feeling, almost righteous, of revenge, 
and the result would be that 105 
votes from Ireland would be added 
to the Radical votes in England 
against the Church in that country. 
We should like to know by what 
process of reasoning Mr. Coleridge 
would undertake to show that the 
effect would be to strengthen the 
English Church. The Church in 
England, then, in the first place, de- 
rives the support of so many votes 
from Ireland, the loss of which sup- 
pat would “enfeeble” her. But 
esides, as long as the Irish Church 
exists, and the combined efforts of 
Radicalism and Ultramontanism are 
directed against it, the English 
Church will be left at peace. 
The Irish Church is an outwork 
which the enemies of the English 
Church feel that they must carry be- 
fore they can assault the citadel. 
Mr. Coleridge forgets, too, that the 
anomalies which are his case against 
the Irish Church exist in Wales to 
a greater degree, and in many other 
parts of England to a very serious 
extent, and that the argument de- 
rived from them for change is quite 
as strong there ashere. He is alto- 
gether mistaken, on the other hand, 
in supposing that the English foes of 
the English branch of the Church 
are only a few extreme men. They 
are a very numerous, and we greatly 
fear we will have to say a growin 
party, if the Churchmen of Englan 
allow Rationalism and Ritualism to 
take the hold upon them which late 
events would seem to indicate their 
willingness to do. The English peo- 
le like a National Church, but they 
ke a great deal more certain prin- 
ciples which are deeply fixed in their 
nature, and hal!owed by the tradi- 
tions of times when men were 
mightier, and self-sacrifice was com- 
mon. The heads of the Church had 
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better look to it that there is not a 


greater sapping 
imagin 


going on than they 
e. Should it progress in the 
shape of a religious schism, or even 
of an extensive weakening of attach- 
ment tothe Church Established, it 
will, sooner than they perhaps can 
conceive, exhibit itself politically. 
Persons like Mr. Coleridge would do 
well to think out the matter before 
committing themselves to rash state- 
ments and damaging the institution 
of which they profess to be ardent 
and dutiful sons by counselling inju- 
rious courses of action. 

It is desirable that the fact should 
be prominently stated here that the 
Government—Lord Palmerston, Sir 
George Grey, and Sir Robert Peel— 
are pledged to sustain the Irish 
Church by engagements couched in 
language as solemn and specific as 
ever was uttered in Parliament. 
Those engagements, first made a 
couple of years ago, have since been 
voluntarily renewed and defended ; 
and it is as easy to conceive of Mr. 
Bright voting for the Church after 
all he has said and written respecting 
it as of those statesmen breaking 
their word—almost their vows—de- 
liberately and frequently registered 
in defence of the Church against a 
Radical-Roman combination. We 
hold the cry of “the Church in danger 
from the Whigs,” raised by mere 
partisans, as entirely irrational. Had 
the Gladstonism of the universal- 
suffrage era in the erratic statesman’s 
history been victorious in the Elee- 
tions, the Irish Church would have had 
its hardest fight to make. As it is, we 
trust she will not be molested, on the 
one hand, by her open enemies, or, on 
the other, ruined by the false friends 
who would guarantee the permanence 
of her temporalities, and buy off, as 
they ee imagine, a tenant-right 
agitation, by endowing the Roman 
Catholic church—a project to which 
certain Disraelite leaders are under- 
stood to be not averse. It may be 
fairly expected, therefore, that an 
interval of quiet will be permitted to 
us, during which the heads of the 
Irish Church, and her indepemlent 
and mone gy clergy, may, of their 
own accord, devise proper remedies 
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for existing evils in her state, may 
remove anomalies, and strengthen 
the whole fabric. This duty is so- 
lemnly incumbent upon the Church’s 
defenders and friends. Whilst her 
existence was assailed and her sim- 
plest rights denied, it was folly to 
suggest projects of reform, and wise 
men declared them untimely and 
refused to harbour them; but should 
a day of peace be really in store for 
us, to neglect the warnings of the 
danger escaped, and to relapse into 
apathy, would be unworthy in itself 
and a fatal courting of new perils. 
And when schemes of reform are pro- 
pounded, from whatever quarter sug- 
gested, they must be such as will 
commend themselves to the great 
body of the clergy and laity, if the 
effect is to be to add to the moral 
strength of the Church, and reani- 
mate and unite its adherents and 
champions. The Government, if” 
honestly anxious to quicken its vita- 
lity and bring it into closer sympathy 
with the State, have it in their power 
to do much towards that end by the 
simple resolve that henceforward, in 
the administration of their Church 
pe, they will not be influenced 
y a clergyman’s opinions upon dis- 
puted points of education or of party 
politics, but select the man best 
qualified by learning, piety, and popu- 
lar talents for the most valuable and 
responsible posts. No doubt “ prac- 
tical men” will say that this is to 
expect a height of disinterestedness 
in a party which is beyond human 
attainment, but a sound public 
opinion might bring about even sucha 
result to an extent sufficient to re- 
vive the former vigour of the Church, 
and to expel that wide-spread taint 
of self-seeking, and that political en- 
slavement, which it is to be feared 
have sometimes deprived the Irish 
clergy of much of their legitimate 
public influence. It must be plain, 
moreover, to every candid observer 
that in the existing position of poli- 
tical parties and questions in Ireland 
such a straightforward, really liberal, 
and enlightened policy would have 
amore powerful effect than at any 
former crisis. 





